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PBEPACE. 

rpHE aim of this work is not novil^, but uHUiy. hm 
merit, therefore, if any it has, consists not in the develop 
ment of new ideas and principles, but rather in working into 
i^pe, oonyenient for reference and for teaching, materials 
which, in some form or other, every one should hare, who 
aspires to be a good debater. 

That the youth of our country ought to be conversant 
with the principles and practice of public debate, that is, 
ought to be instructed in the arts of speaking and in the 
modes of proceeding proper to a deliberative assembly, will 
immediately appear, if we but consider the impoitant in- 
terests, social, civil and religious, which often hang upon 
the dedsions of bodies of this nature. The time has come, 
when public speaking, not that alone which is the result of 
.carefid premeditation, but that, especially, which, in order 
to defend truth in the moment of her danger, must itself be 
the offspring of the moment, can be no otherwise considered 
than as a necessary preparation for the active duties of life. 

To those, therefore, who feel the force of this sentiment, 
to all, in short, who, for any cause, deem it wise, to fit and 
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furnish themselves for eflfective service in public discussion, 
this volume is offered ; not as exhausting the subject, or 
introducing everything that might be desired in the case, 
but as affording important, if not* essential, aid. 

To those instructors who hold, with the author, that de- 
bates, oral or written, or both, are quite legitimate scholastic 
exercises, and better calculated than mpst other exercises in 
speaking and writing, to awaken interest and secure pro- 
ficiency, this work is commended as a suitable t^ct-book, 
whereirlih the subject may be brou^ up in regular jraoita- 
tions, and the precepto ioculoated immoditfitely redveed to 
practice. 

To those, finally, who have passed the preci&tcts of youtb^ 
and have had, or are anxious to have, some practical sidll in 
doing what is requisite to be done in deliberative assemblies, 
the author ventures to tender the foUowiHg pages, as con- 
taining such hints, and suggestions, and ixustruotions, respect^ 
ing the qualifications of a good debater, and thei rules of 
order in the transaction of business, as oiay render it, per* 
cbance, a valuable book of reference. 

Such is the design of the present puUicatioa. Its plan, 
which may be discovered at a glance, Is perfectly simple ; 
ibr it aspires to no hif^kgir office than that <^ beii^; a plain, . 
though reliable guide in the matters, whereof it imdertakes 
to speak. 



SECTION I. 

IKTBOBUCTOBT 0B8XBTATI0KS. 

rpHE endowments, both natural and aoqnind, 
-^ tial to the formation of a finished debater, are rare 
and yarious. Few, accordingly, ever reach the highest 
distinction in deUberative oratory. 

But, by reasonable study and practice, eyeiy person 
of ordinary ability may easily acquire such skill in 
debating, as will enable him to acquit himself decent- 
ly, if not handsomely, in a public assembly. This 
being the case, it becomes the interest, because it in 
the duty, of every American youth to prepare him- 
self, as best he can, to figure advantageoudy in de- 
Uberative bodies. 

In so doing, however, some guidance seems neces- 
sary ; for, as he that travels, in foreign lands, without 
a guide, is apt to travel to very litfle purpose, so he 
that labors to become a good debater, without suitable 
direction, is most likely to miss the aim of his best 
endeavors. He ought, at least, definitely to ascertain 
what defects he is to cure, what errors he should avoid. 

To give this information, to be, in short, a sort of 
Mendly guide to the principles and practice of de- 
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bating in public, the following pages are designed. 
They assume that the young debater ought to know 
what is peculiar to the line of speaking, in which he 
wishes to excel, and that in order to understand tJuUj 
one way (among ^ many) is to consider the relations 
which it sustains to the several other great branches 
of public eloquence. 

Accordingly, the question is raised, — " What is a 
good dAaterP^ and, by way of 'answer, the special 
province of deliberative eloquence is careftilly marked 
out, and the chief qualifications for an able deliberia- 
tive orator given in detail. 

But, as among the qualifications set down as neces- 
sary to success in debating; extemporaneous speaking 
is particularly specified, because it is of the highest 
importance, the section next in order is devoted ex- 
clusively to that subject. 

The young debater may, however, be seriously em- 
barrassed by a want of acquaintance with those rules 
of order which are in general use in deliberative as- 
semblies. Hence, a large portion of the work is occu- 
pied with a course of instruction, in the form of 
question and answer, designed to render him familiar 
with what is aptly called the com/rwrn code of Parlia- 
m&nUmj law. 

But, when well provided in all other respects, there 
is a particular duty implied and involved in the very 
act of undertaking publicly to discuss a question, in 
the performance of which some aid or advice may 
be necessary. That duty is to study how best to 
treat the question ; and, therefore, under the caption, 
^^ Management of a Question,^^ the student will find 
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some direetioiis that may pioye both timely and 
serviceable. 

To gratify those who might expect to find in the 
book the form of a debate in full, two qaestiona have 
been proposed and formally diflcnssed. Thifl has been 
done, moreover, under the impression* that some idea 
of the modes of attack and defense, nsual in debate, 
some notion of the modus operandi in general, might 
be better conveyed in this way than in any other. 

The fuU debates are followed by a series of skeleton 
or outline debates ; that is, questions with a summary 
of arguments, or rather considerations on both sides, 
designed merely to intimate certain lines of thought, 
that may be varied and extended by the ready's own 
reflections. 

Next, in order, foHows a series o^ questions, with 
references, under each, to authorities or sources of in- 
formation on the matters, concerning which they chal-^ 
lenge dispute. 

After these, is inserted an extensive list of debat- 
able questions, in respect to which the reader is left to 
act as an independent reasoner : thinking and consult- 
ing as his judgment and intelligence may direct. 

To serve the convenience of those who may, per- 
haps, for the first time, be appointed to draft Bules 
and Begolations for a Debating or Literary Society, 
the last Section of the work is devoted to the present- 
ation of two different forms of a Constitution and 
By-Laws, suitable for such an association. 



SECTION II. 

WHAT IS A GOOD BEBATI^Bf 

rpO estimate the importance of being a good debater, 
-^ or ascertain the qualifications essential to that char- 
acter, it is necessary briefly to consider the aim and 
scope of deliberative eloquence. 

All public speaking, except that of the pulpit,* con- 
sidered in reference to its aim, fidls under one or other 
of these three ancient divisions, — ^Demonstrative,+Ju- 
dicial, or Deliberative. 

The demonstrative has its place where great events 
or great persons are to be celebrated. It employs, 
upon occasion, the language of invective, but its par- 
ticular province is elaborate eulogy. Its appropriate 
times are the memorable anniversaries, the days of 
great public solemnity, the extraordinary occasions, 

* Pulpit eloqnenee is here excepted, beeause it does not properly 
U31 under «ny one of these three heftd% bnt^ in reality, embraees 
the leading featwes of them all. 

f The term denumttrative (from the Latin demoruiro, to 9how or 
point out dearly), is here used, as among the Latin rhetorieians^ to 
signify what is Aom^ or aboundinff m lAow or omammU, i e. Untdth 
Uir}fy plwrifymg. 
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whatever their name or iheir natore, whereoQ men 
meet to mingle and expresB their common gympalfaiea. 
It is expected to display the riches of rhetoric^ and to 
exert every force and every fiudnation of oratory. 
Its strong appeal is to the heart Its pnipose is the 
praise of virtue or the reprobation of vice. 

The judicial is that which is engaged in the litiga- 
tion of cauises, in the adjustment of disputed rights^ 
in the determination of guilt or innocence. Its scene 
is the court-house. It is, in style, dear, direct, and 
logical It deals in law and evidence, sifts and weighs 
testimony, and labors every way to convince the un- 
derstanding. In short, its appeal is to the head, its 
aim the administration of justice. 

The deliberative is that which is employed where 
propositions, after being duly discussed, are finally to 
be adopted or rejected, according to the pleasure of 
the assembly. It differs from the demonstrative and 
the judidal, both in the end which it seeks, and the 
means whkdt it employs for the attainment of that 
end. 

The demonstrative, as before intimated, begins and 
ends in display. It abounds in ornament ; it awakens 
emotion ; it delights the imagination ; it exhibits the 
virtues of its subject, but no less exhibits the resources 
of rhetoric and the talents of the orator. But here its 
mission closes. It looks to no definite resulting action 
ia the body addressed. 

The ju(Kcial, unlike the demonstrative, avoids every 
appearance of show, or endeavor. It relies upon fisujts, 
evidence, positive statute ; counts littie upon appeals 
to the emotional nature ; but demands a verdict, not 
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as a favor, but as a riglit, not as being expedient, but 
as being nothing more than what is just. 

The deliberative differs from the demonstrative, in 
laboring to sway the opinions of the audience, and to 
secure a vote in favor of what it claims to be best It 
differs from the judicial, in recognizing in the body- 
addressed a perfect freedom of choice. Th6 demon- 
strative deals with our affections ; the judicial dppeals 
to our judgment of right and wrong ; the deliberative 
calls for the exercise of wisdom in relation to what is 
useful, what is expedient, what is best to be done. 

The occasions for the use of deliberative eloquence 
are now more numerous and important than they ever 
have been in any previous age of the world. Wherever 
the will of the people is the law of the land, wherever 
republican principles prevail to any considerate extent, 
there deliberative assemblies must often be convened. 

In our own country, accordingly, t^ey abound in 
every quarter, and consider every topic of common 
interest. The Congress of the United States is a de- 
liberative assembly. The Legislatures of the several 
States are deliberative assemblies. Every town meet- 
ing, every county gathering, every State or National 
Convention, every association of persons, whatever the 
purposes of the association, constitutes a deliberative 
assembly. In all these, propositions are submitted for 
consideration, discussed with freedom, and received, 
or rejected, according to the will of the body. 

The variety of interests involved in the transactions 
of bodies of this nature, and the necessity of preventing 
party sway and hasty action, render it important for 
every one to be ready to exert a wholesome influence in 
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their deliberations. Few men, comparatiyelj, ever haye 
opportunity or inclination to exercise their talents in 
the composition and delivery of set nations or lectures 
adapted to particular times and occasions. Bat to 
speak in a delibeiatiye assembly, to enlighten and 
sway the minds of men engaged in the consideration 
of momentous affairs, may be the lot of eyery one. 
Hence, every man owes it to the oommnnity in which 
he HveS; no less than to his own honor and interest, to 
fit himself, as &r as may be, to discharge this most im- 
portant duty. 

From this brief survey of the nature and extent of 
deliberative eloquence, may easily be inferred the 
qualifications proper to be sought by him who aspires 
to the character of a good debater. 

In certain general quaUties he must, of course, share 
with the orator in every other field of oratory. He 
must, for example, be accounted an upright man ; for 
otherwise his arguments, however forcible, his illustra- 
tions however clear, his delivery however graceful, 
will all suffer under the withering influence of a want 
of confidence. Integrity of character is, indeed, the 
capital quality — the ^^ wisdom better than rubies ; and 
all things that may be desired are not to be compared 
with it." 

He must have the requisite natural gifts, and these 
must be cultivated with care and assiduity; for no 
fertility of genius, no powers of voice, no volubility 
of tongue, no grace of gesture, can ever atone for the 
absence of culture and discipline. Labor is the price 
of eminence in the fields of eloquence, as in every 
other honorable vocation. 
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He must hsre fiill control of Trimiielf, and a becom- 
ing Tespect for the feelings of others ; for whateyer 
may be the honesty of his intentions^ the discipline of 
his intellectoal powers^ the treasures of his mind, or 
the fascinations of his oratory, if his temper be bad, 
his manner assuming^ or his tone dictatorial, his suooesi^ 
in any and erery line of c^xsaking, must be seriously 
hindered. There is a mysterious diann in good na- 
ture, a ceFtain irresistible attraction in every evidence 
of modesty, benevolence, and forbearance, which, in a 
public assembly, is often found more effective &r than 
the most commanding talents. 

But, in addition to those general qualifications 
which the good debater has in common with genuine 
orators of every description, there are others that be* 
long peculiarly to his position and circumstances. 
Several of these, being the most important, we shall 
here specifyvand commend to the reader's attention. 

1. He must, then, &nsrt and last, always endeavor to 
gain the good will of his audience : rememberingj'that 
persuasion is the only power at his command, and that 
the will of the assembly is the ultimate tribunal In 
orations of the demonstrative kind, the orator may, with 
no litde confidence, put his trust in wit, in humor, in 
mere novelty, in beauty and sublimity of thought, in fe- 
licities of diction and in graceM postures and attitudes ; 
for his hearers are, for the most part, in a mood to be 
pleased, and are not to be called upon by a decisive 
vote to determine the merits of his performance. In 
speeches of the judicial kind, the speaker w fully 
justified in rdying solely upon the making out of his 
case. If that which is alleged, is fully proved, he is 
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ttitijtled to a Twdiot in flnror of Ini cUent^ and neiihar 
judge nor jury hsve eitter Tight or powor to deny it 

But it is not so in delibenttiTe bodies. The delil^ 
eratiTe ontor oAen addreaies those who axe weQ, or ill 
affected towards a caose^ because thej aie well, or ill 
afEbcted towards him who adrooates it And, since it 
is altogether (^onal with them to adopts or ngeot 
what he recommends, it is of the utmost importanoe, 
that he shsmld not lose the inflnenee tiiat ever aooom- 
panics a speaker who is regarded with kmdness by his 
auditoiy. 

2. He should be quick to discern those motiTes 
moat likely to sway his auditois ; otherwise his ap- 
peals will be powerless, because misdirected There 
is a passage in the dialogae between Oioero and his 
son, quite pertinent to the present occasion, which, 
says a great and good man,* '* I recommend, as the 
truly paternal adrioe of a &ther to his child." The 
passage is this: ''The discourse must be aocommo* 
dated, not only to the truth, bat to iiie taste of the 
hearero. Obsenre, then, first of all, that there are two 
different descriptions of men ; the one rude and ig- 
norant, who always set profit before honor; the other 
polished and ciyiUsied, who prefer honor to CTery* 
thing. Urge, then, to the latter of tibese dasses con- 
siderations of praise, of honor, of glory, of fidelity,' 
of jostiee; in short, of eyery virtiie. To the fi>rmer 
present images of gain, of emolument, of thrift; nay, 
in addressing this kind of men, you mnst eren allure 
th^n with the bait of pleasure. Pleasure, always hos- 
tile to virtae, always coirupting, by fraudulent imita* 
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tion, the very nature of goodness herself is yet most 
eagerly pursued by the worst of men ; and by them 
often preferred not only to every instigation of honor, 
buf even to the dictates of necessity. Bemember, too, 
that mankind are more anxious to escape evil, than to 
obtain good ; less eager to acquire honor, than to avoid 
shame. Who ever sought honor, glory, praise, or 
fame of any kind, with the same ardor that we fly 
from those most cruel of auctions, ignominy, con- 
tumely, and scorn ? Again ; there is a class of men, 
naturally inclined to honorable sentiments, but cor- 
rupted by evil education and vitiated opinions. Is it 
your purpose, then, to exhort or persuade, remember 
that the task before you is that of teaching how to ob- 
tain good, and eschew evil. Are you speaking to 
men of liberal education, enlarge upon topics of praise 
and honor ; insist with the keenest earnestness upon 
those virtues which contribute to the common safety 
and advantage of mankind. But, if you are discours- 
ing to gross, ignorant, untutored minds, to them hold 
up profit, lucre, money-making, pleasure, and escape 
from pain. Deter them, also, by the prospect of shame 
and ignominy; for no man, however insensible to 
positive glory, is made of such impenetrable stuff, aa 
not to be vehemently moved by the dread of infemy 
and disgrace." 

To the same end, QuinctUian observes : " Now, there 
is no difficulty in persuading the virtuous to follow 
virtuous measures. But, if we are to plead for such 
measures before men of abandoned principles, we are 
carefully to avoid all appearance of reproaching them 
for the contrariety that there is between the measures 
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and liieir character. For we are ixyt then to think of 
winnrng their assent by expatiating upon the beauty 
of virtae, which never comes into the thonghls of such 
men ; but we are to work upon them by the glory and 
the popularity that will attend their pnisoing such a 
measure ; and, if they look upon those but as empty 
sounds, we are then to lay before them the great profit 
which will thereby arise to themselves, and to mag- 
nify the dangers which may attend their doing other- 
wise. For the more worthless man is, the more sus- 
ceptible he is of fear ; nay, I am not sure whether the 
generality of mankind are not more influenced by 
the dread of danger than the hope of advantage ; so 
much more easily and naturally is mankind in gen- 
eral struck with the notion of what is mean, than of 
what is noble." 

In acting upon this advice of the great Boman orator, 
and the scarcely less great Boman Bhetoiidan, it need 
hardly be said, since the limitation wiU be obvious from 
the nature of the case, that the young orator is not ad- 
vised to appeal to the motives of his hearers, whether 
high or low, m order to urge upon them what is 
wrong, but that having what he believes to be a good 
object^ he may appeal to any and every suitable mo* 
tive to influence men to seek that object. 

8. He should be a man of general intelligence. 
This is true undoubtedly of orators in every line; 
but the remark has peculiar force and significance, 
when made in reference to him who desires to figure 
well in a deliberative assembly. 

If we consider the multiplicity and diversity of the 
subjects acted upon in bodies of this kind, we can 
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hurdl J Mimttte the importance of wide general inte^ 
madon in a debater. With him no kind, or item ^ 
knowledge, k without a practical value. To-day he 
may be in 4t village meeting, difiouflsing the expe^ 
dimey of making a road or building a bridge; to- 
morrow in a oonvention, arg^g the propriety or itt- 
proptiely of a change in the constitution of the State^ 
Now he is busy among the friends of eduoatioa, as* 
sembled to consider the ways und means of improving 
the moral and intellectual ccmdition of the maases ; 
now he is in some ecdesiastical synod, or coandl, or 
convocation^ exchanging counsels on matters of high 
religious concernment ; and now, again, pa>ohanoe i& 
Congress, ddmting questions of law, of tariff of rev^ 
enue, of treaties, of peace, of war, and I know not 
what all. 

To him therefore, what knowledge or learning oan 
be otherwise i^an exceedingly usefdl ? To him htstozy 
is indeed " philosophy teaching by examples ;'' yield- 
ing him arguments, facts, and illustrations, always in* 
tereiE^g and often irresstible. To him not only ia 
that history usefdl, which is embodied in perenan^it 
and well-digested records, but that, also, which is found 
in the paeeii^ events and transactions of the great liv^ 
ing world around him. With him, in a s^ise singt^* 
kriy signifleant, " knowledge is power." 

4u He should aim at simplicity of style, deamess of 
logic, and earnestness of manner. He may not discard 
ornament, when it comes naturally, but he is never to 
be found in search of it. His task is Simply to show 
tiiat something is to be sought, because it is useftil, or 
that something is to be avoided, because it is deleteriottk 
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The debftter, iherefixre, zoost Bpetk plldnly, eiRiesflj, 
feelingly ; he mask BxgOB in ihe mnner <^ a finend, 
intent upon goarding big neighbor agwnfll comiBg 
evil, ox ansions to secure to him aome blaosiQg within 
the reach of effort 

In relation to the ihonght^ he oaanot be too ettrefhl ; 
in rektion to the mei9 wording of his ihoof^tp^ he mwt 
not aeem over-wixions. If he ia fiiBuliar wiUx hia 
theme, he will moBt probaUy be floeat in diaciwnng 
it, and fluency of speech ia what espeoislly ha needs. 
Bat fluency is not finery. 

When the Subject andllie occasion eonqjiie, as often 
tibiey will, to render the use of ornate diction and fig* 
nies of speech appropriate and effectiTC, the delibera* 
tire orator is at liberty to rise with his fa^ic and soar 
in the regions of beauty and sublimity. But let him 
beware of what is called beauly and sublimit of lan- 
guage^ where there is no underlying beauty and sub- 
limity of thought 

6. He should endeayor to hare hia thoughts and 
feelizigs so absorbed in his theme, as to &e& his deliy- 
ery from every appearance of being studied and artifi- 
cial. He that folly understands and ardently feels the 
force of what he is saying, will seldom be in danger 
of employing jSilse tones and emphases, or awkward 
and inappropriate gestures. In these things nature is 
the best guide. 

It will not be understood firom thiSi that we would 
discourage all attention to vocal modulation, to just- 
ness *of pronunciation, to proper gesticulation, and 
whatever else may constitute the requisites of a grace- 
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ful delivery. These are things which, in every con 
siderate mind, will always have their due weight. 

But the error against which we would earnestly 
caution the young speaker, is that of withdrawing his 
attention, while speaking, from his subject to himself 
busying his mind with the probabte effect of his tones 
or his attitudes, when he ought to be dealing heartily 
with those emotions and sentiments on which, and on 
which alone, a truly natural delivery depends. 

In this connection, we cannot resist the disposition to 
introduce an extract from a writer, whose opinion in 
a matter like this, is entitled to the highest considera- 
tion. It will serve equally for instruction and for en- 
couragement. " He," (says Whately, the able and. elo- 
quent Archbishop of Dublin,) " who shall determine to 
aim at the natural manner, though he will have to 
contend with considerable difficulties and discourage- 
ments, will not be without corresponding advantages, 
in the course he is pursuing. He will be at first, in- 
deed, repressed to a greater degree than another by 
emotions of bashftdness ; but it will be more speedily 
and more completely subdued ; the very system pur- 
sued, since it forbids all thoughts of self, striking at the 
root of the evil. He will, indeed, on the outset, incur 
censure, not only critical, but moral ; he will be blamed 
for using a colloquial delivery; and the censure will 
very likely be, as far as relates to his earliest efforts, 
not wholly undeserved ; for his manner will probably 
at first too much resemble that of conversation, though 
of serious and earnest conversation ; but by per^ever- 
ance he may be sure of avoiding deserved, and of mit- 
igating, and ultimately overcoming, undeserved censure. 



r 
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** He will, indeed, never be pramed for a * very fine 
delivery ;' but his Tnatkr will not loee the approbation 
it may deserve ; as he wiQ be the more sore of being 
heard and attended to. He wiQ not^ indeed, meet 
with many who ean be regarded as models of the nat- 
ttral manner ; and those he does meet with, he will be 
precluded, by the nature of the system, firom minutely 
imitating ; but he will have the advantage of carrying 
within him an infaMUe guide, as long as he is carefiil 
to follow the suggestions of nature ; abstaining from all 
thoughts respecting his own utterance, and fixing his 
mind intently on the business he is engaged in. 

*' And though he must not expect to attain peifeo- 
tion at once, he may be assured that, while he steadily 
adheres to this plan, he is in the right road to it ; in* 
Btead of becoming, as on the other plan, more and 
more artificial the longer he studies. And every ad* 
vance he makes will produce a proportional effect ; it 
will give him more and more of that hold on the at- 
tention, the understanding, and the feelings of the au- 
dience, which no studied modulation can ever attain. 
Others, indeed, may be more successful in escaping 
censure, and ensuring admiration ; but he will &x more 
surpass them in respect of the proper object of the 
orator, which is, to carry hispainV^ 

6. The next special qualification for a good debater, 
here to be mentioned, is perfect familiarity with the 
rules of parliamentary practice. The necessity of such 
a code of laws is apparent from the nature of the case, 
and the wisdom of those now generally in force is 
fully attested by the voice of experience. 

It not imfrequently happens, that the most import- 
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ant advftntagea in ibe management oi a queeticHi are 
entirely lost throii^ the i^iaaker'a ignorance of some 
form of piooedure, or the operation and effeet of some 
rule of order. 

In the event of one'a being eleeted to preside over 
the deliberatioQs of a meeting or aoeietji nothing. oaa 
exceed the wasting^ exhausting, mortif jring proeess of 
laboring to govern and direet without knowing how. 

On the oontraxy, if qualified in this respeot, whetbv 
he figure on the floor in the capaGity of a debater, or 
oocupy the chair of the presiding officer, the order of 
proceeding^ being foJlj understood, is made subservient 
to its legitinutte purposes, the dignity of the assembly 
is duly maintained, and the interests at stake in ifa^ 
discussion carefully protected and promoted, 

7. liast of all, as^ indeed, first of aU, he must be a 
good extemporaneous spe^Jsier. This, in fiujt, has all 
along been implied, and is absolutely essential to the 
character of a good debater. 

Let no one, however, on this account be diaoouraged ; 
aa though nature had thrown in his way obstacles in^ 
iurmonntable. Excellency of speech is no exclusive 
gift of genius ; but always, mor& or 2e99, the firuit of 
piackice. This fiv^ is so important as to call for a s^ar 
rate consideration, and, aocordingly, the following Seo< 
tion is devoted to that subject aloz^. 



SECTION III. 

BZTSKFOBAKXOU8 8PXAKIKO. 

fliwO opinioiMS, equally pkiudble aad equally enond- 
-*- ouSy are entertaiiied in relation to extempoianeona 
speaking. One ia> that this power, wherever pooaeaaod, 
in any eminent degree, is the pecnliar gift of natara» 
and, therefore, absolutely unattainable, except by a 
&Yored few. The other is, that whether natural or 
acquired, confined to a few, or accessible to all, its fire* 
quent exereise is not only attended with no adequate 
benefit) but is, generally speaking, a positive injury ; 
since it generates in the speaker himself habits un&- 
Yorable to close thinking and accurate composition. 

The error underlying t&e first of these opinions seems 
to be, that of confounding two things essentially dis* 
tinct— Atnifcingr and speaking. He that carefully attends 
to the operations of his own mind, will not be long in 
discovering, that when he speaks confusedly and ob- 
scurely, there is in his thoughts, at the time, a corre* 
spondent want of order and clearness. 

This confusion and obscurity of thought may be due 
to a variety of causes. It is not always traceable to 
ignorancie of tbe ital^edi; to want of pcwMSMkn^ Or 

ft 
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to an ill-disciplined mind ; though these will be found 
to be the real causes of almost all abortive attempts at 
extemporaneous speaking. 

Many a man who has a complete mastery of his sub- 
ject) and who, in the retirement of his study, would 
readily clothe his thoughts upon it in appropriate and 
even elegant language, finds in the mere presence of a 
numerous audience an overpowering cause of derange- 
ment in his ideas, and a cousequent inability to deliver 
a connected disoouise. This resuU is sometimeB expe- 
rienced &om the presence of particular individuals 
whom we dread as critics, sometimes fiiom a contempt* 
nous bearing in our opponents,* sometimes from an 
overweening vanity in the speaker himself rendering 
him over-solicitous about the appearance he is making 
in the assembly, 8ometime»-« But further enumera- 
tion iiB unnecessary. It is enough tiiat the souxoes of 



* A Btriking instance of this kind is R««rded of Lord Enldn^ 
In the eonunenoMDMit of his auudsn spoeeh in tiM Boose of Com* 
mona^ ''Pitt^^sajt Croly in his life of Goorgo lY., ''evidontly in* 
tending to reply, sat with pen and paper in his hand, prepared to 
catch the arguments of his formidable adversary. He wrote a word 
or two. Erskine proceeded ; bat» with every additional sentence^ 
Pitfs attention to the pi^r relaxed, his look beeanM nwre careleo^ 
and he obvioualy began to think the orator less and less worthy of 
his attention. At iMigth, while every eye in the House was fixed 
upon him, with a contemptuous smile he dashed the pen through the 
paper, and flung them on the floor. Erskine never recovered from 
this expression of disdain ; his vdce laltered* he struggled throo^ 
the remainder of his speech^ and sank into his seat dispirited." 

Thus Erskine, an orator of pre-eminent ability at the bar, whom 
talents of the highest order in an opponent would rather have en- 
eottra^d than disheartened, wns utterly disconcerted by llie power 

9t ^tnUtKllft* 
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fidlure in all these and similar cases, lie, not in the ab- 
sence of natural endowment, but in causes quite r^ 
movable b j care, study and effort 

In asserting, however, that the power of extempor* 
isdng is the gift, not of a few only, but rather of the race 
generally, we are, by no means^ to be uuderstood as 
affirming. the natural epi4dify of all mankind in this 
respect Indeed, the great inequality found among men, 
in fitcility of expression, is what gives plausibility to 
the opinion, that while some few possess it in a high 
degree, to the many it is altogether denied* 

What we hold is, that all are, by nature, in possess* 
ion of this &culty ; that it is, nevertheless, more prom- 
inent in some than in others ; but that, like all other 
faculties, it is capable of indefinite improvement 
What a man understands and a$ he understands, he 
will be able to express ; whether gracefully or awk- 
wardly, forcibly or feebly, elegantly or otherwise, de« 
pends more upon previous culture and discipline than 
upon any natural endowments whatever. 

The history of eloquence, in all ages and countries, 
teems with examples in fevor of the position, that not 
only the power of extemporaneous speech, but all the 
other qualities engaged in the composition of a genu- 
ine orator, derive their perfection from study and 
practice. Such was the confidence of the celebrated 
Grorgias Leontinus in the efficacy of mental training, as 
the means of forming a fluent speaker, that he did not 
hesitate to pledge himself to qualify his pupils to speak 
extemporaneously on any subject whatever. 

Undoubtedly his pretensions were too high. Doubt- 
less he deserved much of the ridicule heaped upon 
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him by Plato. But, after all, we mnst remember, that 
he was a man of extraordinaxy ability, that Plato was 
his rival, and, moreover, thatboth in Rhetoric, which un- 
folds the principles, and in Oratory, which displays the 
practice of speaking well, he was confessedly pre-emi- 
nent. His testimony, therefore, in the matter under con* 
sideration, must be regarded as dedd^y valuable.* 

The toils and trials of Demosthenes in the e£fort to 
overcome the obstacles lying in his way to oratorical 
eminence, are familiar to every reader of ancient histo- 
ry. What he did, and what he suffered, and what, 
finally, he came to be, in consequence of thus doing 
and suffering, taken all together, serve admirably to 
show, among other things, the true source of skill in ex« 
temporaneous speaking. Demosthenes was, indeed, for 
the most part, laborious in his preparations ; so much 
so as to elicit from Pytheas, one of his rivals, and from 
others, the taunting remark, theA ^^ cUl his arguments 
smeUed of the 2amp."f But, when the occasion demand- 

* None of the early rhetoricians had a wider reputation than G'or- 
gias. Among his pupils was the celebrated Isocrates ; from whose 
school, says Cicero, as from the Trojan horse, issued a host of heroes. 
When sent by his countrymen, the Leontinians, at the head of an 
embassy, to seek the alliance of Athens against the encroachments of 
Syracuse, Govgias so charmed the Athenians by the power of his 
eloquence, that he found no difficulty in securing the end of his mis^ 
tion. AU Greece, it is said, united in erecting a golden statue of 
him in the temple at Delphi 

f It is recorded of Demosthenes by his distinguished biographer, 
that he held it to be a duty which he owed to the people, not, as a 
general thing, to undertake to address them, without duly consider- 
ing beforehand what he should say. Of Perides, also, the same wri- 
ter say9» that ** such was his solicitude, when he had to speak in pub- 
lic, that 'he always first addressed a prayer to the gods, ' that not a 
word might xauawmrm eMeapto him unsoitable to the aoe$dmk* * Tha 
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ed, lie bad a habit of mind, deriyedfix>m the severe disci* 
pline to wbicb it bad been subjected, which enabled him, 
upon the spur of the moment, *' to speak," says Plu- 
tarch, '' as &om a supernatural impulse," and equally to 
delight and instruct by his extemporaneous effusions. 

In modem times^ also, numerous cases have occurred 
in which, after decided fidlures in the first attempts at 
extemporaneous discourse, men have, by resolution 
and perseverance, equally surprised themselves and 
their friends in the success which has attended their 
efforts in this direction. It is well known thai even 
Sheridan, from whom so much was expected, on ao* 
count of the brilliancy of his career in another sphere^ 
came, in his first speech in the House of Commons, 
amazingly short of those anticipations that had been 
raised in relation to the figure he would make in a 
deliberative assembly. But his reply to Wood&ll, 
whose opinion he had solicited respecting the merit of 
this his first attempt, and who frankly told him, "/ 
dorii ikvnk (his is your line: you had better have stuck to 
your former pursuits^^'^ is one that announces, with pe- 
culiar force, the truth which we are here anxious to 
impress. " It is in me," said he, '' and it shall come 
ov;t of me 1" And come out of him it did ; for at it he 
went^ with something of Demosthenian spirit, and his 
perseverance was ultimately crowned with something 
of Demosthenian success.' 

* 

This declaration and resolution of Sheridan, so 
briefly and so forcibly expressed, should arrest the at- 

condnct of these great men, in this respect, is, or ought to be, not a 
little instructive. Especially should it be remembered, that their 
■oUcitode was chiefly about the th&ughU, not about the wardi. 
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tention of every young man, who finds himself vacil- 
lating between hope and fear in his aspirations after 
oratorical ability. Let him accept, with unwavering 
faith, the doctrine taught in the first clause, — " It is in 
me ;" let him take with cool deliberation the resolve 
expressed in the second, — " and it shall come (mC of 
me ;" and, thereafter, let neither zeal flag, nor energy 
fidl, nor perseverance yield, till that which is wihin^ 
shall have shown \\A^witikout in the form of a ready 
and effective debater. 

In relation to the second opinion, cited at the com- 
mencement of this section, and there pronounced er- 
roneous, it should, in the outset, be observed, that 
whatever influence extemporaneous speaking may be 
supposed to have in producing habits of indolence, or 
inaccuracy, it is certain that the practice of writing out 
discourses beforehand is no necessary safeguard against 
these unfortunate tendencies. He that is habitually 
careful and diligent, is not likely to have his habits 
broken up, but rather strengthened by the exercise of 
his powers, as an extemporaneous orator; while he, in 
whom carelessness and idleness have fixed their abode, 
has in him two evil spirits, too powerful to be exor- 
cised by the mere practice of penmanship. 

Written speeches ought, we should say, to give in- 
feUible evidence always of care and assiduity ; but he 
is certainly a listless looker-on in any of the various 
fields of public speaking, who is not often forced to 
wonder how people who evidently think so loosely 
and so lazily, can ever prevail upon themselves to 
undergo the mechanical exertion necessary to write 
out a speech. Men often write what is not worth writ- 
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ittg, JQflt as thegr often epeak wliat is not worth spaik- 

Extempofimeoiui speaking is not| therefixre^ to be 
disoooraged, because some peisons seem, by the pno- 
tioe of it, to acquire habits of idleness and careleasneas 
in the matter of literary oomposition. Bather let it 
be the more earnestly cultivated, in order to the avoid- 
ance of these very evils ; for, when well ezeooted, it 
essuredly argues higher and better eolture, and conse- 
quently, greater indus^ and accuracy, than belongp^ 
or ever can belong, to the race of literary drones. 

But the opinion which we are here combating, how- 
ever erroneous, is certainly plausible. Its plausibility, 
mareoveTf is due, imdoubtedly, to the experienced fiict, 
that those speakers who are in the habit of seeking 
improvement in the power of expression, by exerdsing 
themselves often in written composition, are always 
found to be the most ready and effective extemporizers. 
This testimony in favor of the influence of written 
upon oral exercises in composition, we cheerfully ac- 
cept, and cannot find language strong enough t$ com* 
mend it to those who are ambitious to excel as de- 
baters ; for we are here only guarding people against 
the error of supposing that, because writing conduces, 
in the highest degree, to accuracy in composition, 
that, therefore, extemporaneous speaking is to be re* 
linquished altogether. Indeed, one of the most val- 
uable precepts for the acquisition of skill in extempo* 
rizing, as we shall presently see, is systematic practice 
in reducing our thoughts to writing. 

But our object, in this part of the present work, is 
not so much to consider and refute objections to the 
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practice of declaiming extemporaneonfllj, as to oflfar 
suitable directions for the cultivation of that useful art 
We hasten, therefore, to direct attention to the follow- 
ing precepts ; not, however, as embracing every it^n 
of instruction applicable to tiie case, but simply as em- 
bodying the most prominent and available guidance 
in this line of intellectual exertion. 

In delivering these instructions, it is of course as- 
sumed, that the party receiving ihem has an earnest 
desire to become a good extemporaneous speaker, and 
is, therefore, willing and ready, as far as may be prac- 
ticable, to follow them out in a spirit of zeal and per- 
severance. This is an indispensable i»reliminary to 
any sort of success in the matter; for no idle aspira> 
tions, no lazy wishes, unaccompanied by resolution 
and industry, can ever achieve a position worth occu- 
pying in the arena of public debate. 

The first rule which we shall here lay down, as con- 
dudve, if rightiy followed, to skill in the use of ex- 
temporaneous language, is — Mnd^LVor olwajfi to ihink 
dearlyttmd meAodicaUy. 

Thinking and speaking, as before intimated, are 
things correlative. They stand in the relation of cause 
and efEect. When, therefore, it is the settied habit of 
the mind to think in an orderly and perapicuous man- 
ner, it follows naturally that the tongue, which is under 
the guidance of the mind, should utter words in a cor- 
responding style. 

In order to the efficient application of this rule, let 
the young speaker often assume, as an intellectual 
gymnastic, some debatable subject for the exercise of 
his mental powers. Let him then deal with it as with 



a thing of realitj, a qaestion of Tea] life. Let him ac- 
quire an interest, an enthusiasm, if possible, in its 
management Let him survey it as a whole, stadj it in 
detail/ detect its deficiencies, bring out its excellencies^ 
and hold it up to the light in all possible aspects. Let 
him consider in how many ways the point which he 
wishes to make can be presented and defended, and, 
among these, which is the most likely to be fully un* 
derstood, and &irly appreciated. 

When all this is done in the mind, let him try the 
experiment of patting the whole process into extem* 
poraneous language. The result will be the measure 
of his proficiency in the art ; and, if rightly regarded, 
cannot &il, at every repetition of the exercise, to prove 
a healthful stimulus to renewed exertion. 

The second rule is — Be in the constant habit ofseddng 
the best possible language for the eaepressum of your ideae^ 
even in ordinary conversation. 

As the best school of practical morals is the society 
of moral people, so the best exercise in oral expression 
is conversation with refined and educated persons. 
The converse of this statement is also painftQly true. 
'^ Evil communications corr.upt good manners," says 
the Apostle; and some one has aptly added — ^^and 
good langttage too /" 

He, therefore, who aims to be a good deliberative 
orator, must be ever equally on the alert to catch what 
is choice and correct, and to avoid what is vulgar and 
inaccurate, in his daily intercourse with others. It is 
not enough to exercise particular care on particular oc- 
casions. It must be a thing of habit, growing out of a 
settled purpose fo be superior in the power of speech. 
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The third rule is — Bead often and earefuUt/ (he bed 
apecimena of deliberative eloquence. 

An intelligent application of tliis role requires that 
the student should become familiar with many particu- 
lars bearing upon what he reads. What is the precise 
nature of the proposition which the speaker advocates 
or opposes 7 What are his own personal relations to 
it? What is the character or constitution of the body 
whom he addresses? What the time, the place, the 
circumstances, wherein the speech was delivered ? 
All these and other kindred inquiries he should make, 
in order to put himself duly in sympathy with the par- 
ties originally and really interested in the case. 

Then let him observe accurately the speech itself; 
its opening, the order and relative force of the several 
arguments adduced, the skill displayed in evading or 
obviating objections, the pertinency of the illustrations, 
the facilitv and naturalness of the transitions firom one 
topic to another, the closing remarks or peroration, 
and, throughout the whole, every grace and every ele- 
gance in the structure of individual sentences or pas- 
sages. 

The fourth rule is— -E&semic your powers often in (he 
practice of written composition. 

" Writing," says Lord Bacon, " makes an accuratei 
roan," and this is the testimony of every scholar. The 
rule, however, which we are now commending, has 
several modes of application. If the student is ac- . 
quainted with any language other than his vernacular, 
one of the easiest applications of the present rule is 
the translating of passages out of that foreign language 
into h]0 own. Every sentence thus translated is an ex* 
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eieifle, however biie^ in Engliah oompositiaii ; a ftoi 
which accounts for the greater fsicility in the nae of 
language, which boys who have studied, eyen for com* 
paratiyelj short periods of time, the Latin and Gbeek 
languages, than is found in the possession of those 
who are without that advantage. 

He, however, who knows no other than his native 
tongue, may adopt, with the greatest benefit, a custom, 
commended and adopted by Cicero and other great 
speakers, in their youth, — that of reading carefcdly a 
passage fiom some great oration or o&er literary com* 
position, getting the substance of it fSurly in the mem* 
ory, and then putting it again into language the best 
you can command. There is, also, another way of 
reaching the result contem|^ited in this exeicise, 
which the author of these observations has often found 
singularly eflScient, in the proeeeudon of his duties as 
a practical educator. It is simply to place before the 
learner a given passage from a writer of established 
reputation, and then to require him to express, in 
words other than those of the author, the same idea ; 
that is, neither more nor less than what is found in 
the passage assigned. This is an admirable method 
of acquiring precision of style, on which depends, in 
great measure, every other excellence of composition. 

But a higher application of the present rule for the 
cultivation of skill in speaking, is that which obliges 
the young orator to engage fireqoently in the practice 
of original composition. In this, if he would be pro- 
ficient, he must study to bring into actual and appro- 
priate use those essential principles and precepts which, 
under the imposing names of Qiunmar and BhetoriC| 
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all terminate at last in justifying that brief definitkm 
of a good style, — ^* proper words in proper phoes." 

By the due application of this nde, whether in one 
or in all of the ways above indicated, the mind be- 
comes habituated to close and accnrate thinking, fii- 
miliar with various forms of expression, and ready, 
when the occasion demands, to display its resoaroes in 
fluent and foroefiil language. 

The fifth and last general rule which we shall here 
give for acquiring superiority in extemporaneous 
speltking, is — Be always dUigerU in the acqmsitidn ef 
knowledge. 

The aim of this rule is especially to reach the case 
of those who, relying upon a certain natural readiness 
of utterance, are but to^pt to &11 into the deplorable 
habit of undertaking to speak without having any- 
thing in particular to say. He that fisdls from this 
cause, deserves to fidl ; for he equally deceives him- 
self and his audience ; mistaking sound for sense, and 
raising expectations which he is not able to satisfy. 
A glib tongue in an empty head is no common calam- 
ity. 

There is no kind of knowledge, as b^re intimated, 
which may not be useful to the deliberative speaker. 
Such is the variety of the questions which he may 
find it necessary or desirable to discuss, that no mental 
treasures, however extensive or diversified, can exceed 
the limits of his actual wants. 

It was no mere fimcy that led the ancients to adopt 
the principle, that the genuine orator should be com- 
petently aopainted with every department of knowl- 
edge. Not ihat| even in their day, the orator could be 
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expected to be a man of imiyerBal knowledge, in any 
such sense as includes and necessitates a minute and 
profound acquaintance with all the yarioos and com? 
plicated branches of human learning. This, if not 
then, certainly now, would be quite out of human 
power ; but there is an important sense in which this 
theory of universal culture is unquestionably true. 
Let the standard be high, whatever may be our defi- 
ciencies in reaching it. 

The perfect orator is, indeed, the rarest of human 
characters. It is seldom, in the lapse of ages, that all 
those qualities that must conspire to produce this char- 
acter are found to unite in a single individual. In 
voice, in person, in genius, in knowledge, in fluency, 
in everything that can influence the eye, the ear, the 
heart) or the head, he must be pre-eminent 

Few, therefore, very few, can ever hopcbto attain to 
the glory of being perfect orators ; but all, or nearly 
all, by persevering and judicious practice, may become 
ready and efficient speakers. 

" But," as is well dbserved by au eminent writer,* 
already quoted, '^ no man ought to place such confi- 
dence in his own abilities as to hope to rise to the 
highest pitch of reputation by his first efforts. For 
our extemporary powers of speaking must rise by de- 
grees, from inconsiderable beginnings to perfection. 
And this can neither he acquired nor maintained without 
practiced 

* Qtimotilliaii. 



SECTION IV. 

BULES OF OBDSB IS PSLIBERAnVE ASSSHBLIS3. 

FpHIS part of the preaeat work embraoea a pretty fdli 
•^ course of instruction in the Rules of Order o1> 
served in deliberative assemblies. For reasons else- 
where* assigned, these rules deservedly claim the mosft 
careful attention. 

They are, indeed, of almost universal applicability ; 
but (as stated on page 41) are often, by special rulea^ 
altered, modified, or superseded, in certain points, to 
answer the demands of particular organizations. 

In this part of (.the suliyecl? moreover, we have 
adopted the mode^f question and answer. This has 
been done, partly ,' because it seemed more likely to 
elicit attention, and, partly, because, where the work 
is employed as a text-book, such an arrangement caix 
hardly &il to prove highly convenient and usefuL 

Those who may wish merely to refer to particular 
points, in this or any other part of the work, will be 
able readily to reach their object, by means of the In- 
dex at the end, which has been made, expressly for 
that puipose, very full and minute. 

* See page 40* 
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PBUIMIITABY IITSTBUOTIOfiS. 

1. What is a deliberative asaemblyt 

A deliberative aasemblj is an organized meeting of 
persons convened to consider and examine the reasons 
for and against measures and propositions submitted 
for their decision, 

2. What is meant by an '' orgamxed*^ meeting t 

To organize is to form, or supply with the proper 

organs^ that is, with the means or instrumtrUs of action : 

ft ' 

and, when applied to an assemblage of persons gath* 
ered for deliberation, signifies to supply with suitable 
officers, and otherwise so to provide, that all the mem- 
bers may duly participate in the proceedings 

8. What officers are necessary fir a deliberative (u- 
semhlyf 

The officers necessary for a deliberative body are a 
Presiding Officer^ and a Secretary or Clerk; but others 
may be appointed, accor4ing to the exigencies of the 
occasion, or the special nature of the organization.' 
Thus, there may be one or more Vice-Presidents, one 

* The presiding offieer in a deliberatiTe body is Tarionsly de- 
nominated. In the Senate of the United States, he is the PreMnU ; 
in the House of Representatives, he is the Speaker; in eertain eo» 
desiastical organizations, he is the Moderator ; in ordinary meet- 
ings, resulting from a published call, he is styled the Chairfnafi, 
PreeiderU is the name most comprehenflire, and the one most com- 
monly employed in literary and other societies, in Boards of Baa- 
ager% and in other similar oi|;amaatianf. 
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or more additional Secretaries, a Corresponding Sec- 
retary and a Treasurer. ♦ 

4. Are the proceedings^ in a deliberative assembly^ con- 
ducted in accordance with any particular rules f 

All business in deliberative bodies is transacted in 
conformity wit}i certain rules and regulations, which 
experience has shown to be fit and necessary for that 
purpose. These are called Bules of Order. 

5. What is the particular advantage of rules of order f 

The object of a meeting for deliberation is, of course, 
to obtain a free expression of (Opinion, and a fair de- 
cision of the questions discussed. Without rules of 
order, this object would, in most cases, be utterly de- 
feated ; for there would be no uniformity in the modes 
of proceeding, no restraint* upon ^indecorous or disor- 
derly conduct, no protection to the rights and privi- 
leges of members, no guarantee against the caprices 
and usurpations of a presiding officer, no safeguard 
against tyrannical majorities, nor any suitable regard 
to the rights of a minority. 

6. Are the rules of order alike in all deliberative cm- 
semblies f 

The rules of order in our National Congress are es- 
sentially the same as those in force in the British" Par- 
liament; being, in fact, mainly derived from that 
source. There are, however, important difierences; 
growing chiefiiy out of differences in government and 
institutions. 

The rules of order in our State Legislatures are sub- 
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stantially the same as tbose adopted in the 
Congress ; being, indeed, founded thereupon. Bat| as 
the roles in nse in Congress differ, in some respectSi 
trom those established in Parliament^ so those in the 
several State Legislatures differ, in some particulaia^ 
fiom those adopted in Congress. 

And again, as the rules in the several State L^gis* 
latures differ, in some points, from those in Congress^ 
on which thej are founded, so do thej differ not 
unfrequentlj from one another; though in all the 
essentials of the common code, they are quite in har* 
mony. 

The rules of order in most other deliberative bodies 
in this country, are, in the main, the same with- those 
in the National Congress or in the State Legislatores ; 
so that, in almost all frindamental points, there is great 
uniformity of practice. Hence, in allusion to the 
origin of the code of rules and regulations, thus gen- 
erally established, it is often called thb common code 

OP PABLIAMSKTABT LAW, 

7. Is it customary, in ddiberative bodies^ to adept rtdet 
other than those embraced in this common code? 

It is not unusual for deliberative bodies of every 
kind, especially permanent organizations, to adopt^ 
in addition to the common code, a series of special 
rules. These special rules, if, in any particular, they 
conflict with the ordinary parliamentary laws, always, 
so far as the body that adopts them is concerned, take 
the precedence. Where there is no special rule, there, 
of course, the common law is to be enforced. 
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8. In u^uUjbrm ate the acts of a ddibaraiweas$anbljf 
umaUy expreasedt 

The decisions or resolves of a deliberstiye aBsembly, 
which properly constitute their acts, are nsnally em- 
bodied and affirmed in formal declarations, called Bes- 
olutions. 

These resolutions are on motion duly seconded, and 
stated fix>m the chair, jfirst freely discussed, and then 
decided affirmatively, or negativdy by the meeting. 

9. What is meani hy ike phrase "on motion^ dulsf 
secoTided^^ f 

Whenever a memb^ wishes to get the sense, or 
judgment of the body on any given proposition, and, 
for that purpose, moves, or proposes its adoption, he is 
said to make a motion. 

To TTicme a resolution, therefore, is simply to offer it 
for consideration. But it can never be entertained by 
the meeting, unless it so far finds &vor, that some 
member other than the proposer, gives it his sanction 
by becoming his second. 

To second a motion, then, is to join with the pro- 
poser thereof, as his aid or second^ in offering it to the 
consideration of the meeting. The party moving the 
resolution introduces it with, or without previous re- 
, marks, by saying: " Mr. President^ I beg leave to offer 
Ihe following Eesolvtion ;" which he then reads aloud. 
The party seconding, simply says : " I second ffiat mo* 
iioTi, 

10. Are not the words ^^motion^^ and ^^ resdutian^ 
often convertible terms f 

Motion, literally means ihe act of moving ; resolution, 
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Ae oat q£ resolTing; ba^ these words, like all othen 
of the same formation, may signify, respectiTefy, either 
the act of moving, or that which u moved, the od of 
resolving or that which %$ resolved. Hence, since that 
which is moved, or proposed, in a deliberative body 
often proves identical with that which is resolved, 
these two words are generally regarded as synonymons. 
The distinction, however, between them deserves to be 
kept in mind, and it may ftirther serve to impress it^ 
if we remember, that while it is quite common and 
proper to say, " / move a reaoluiion^^ it would be 
wholly inadmissible to reverse the terms and say, 
"/ Tesdve a motion?^ * 

11. In what way or ways are decisions commonly made 
in a ddiberaiive assembly f 

The decisions in a deliberative assembly are com- 
monly made by open vote ; often, also, by ballot 

There is also another mode of taking the qnestion^ 
which is called, taking the question by yeas and nays. 

12. What is the difference between a vcfU and a haUot t 
Vote, literally means a vow, wish or wilL It is, 

* Mathias (Rtiles qi Order, p* 44) mentions a distinction made 
in Legislative bodies between these two terms, which rests, as will 
be seen, eraentially upon the original differences of import indicated 
in the text He says : " Legislative bodies make a marked distinc- 
tion between resolutions and motions. The former are presumed to 
embrace matters of importance, and, after being read by the clerk, 
require a motion to * proceed to a second reading and consider- 
ation.' Motions are of minor character, and relate generally to 
order in taking up business, or to some preparatory movements 
necessary for businesa. These do not require a second reading.*' 
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therefore, properly iised to signify tbe choice, or pire& 
erence, which one may have along with others, in rela- 
tion to matters submitted for decision or persons pro- 
posed for office. This choice, or preference may be 
signified in different way& It may be made viva voce 
(with the living voice); it may be made by raising 
the hand ; and, besides various other ways, by bcdlot 

BctOot, primarily, signifies a KtUe baU ; and to vote by 
ballot is properly to signify one's choice by throwing 
into a box, urn, or other receptacle, a ball so colored, 
or otherwise marked, as to indicate an affirmative or 
negative vote. Instead of ballots, however, tickets, 
as being more convenient, are now generally nsed, 
though the process is still called by the same name. 

IS. What proportion of the votes given in any ccue, ta 
necessary to determine a question t 

The number of votes necessary to determine a ques- 
tion, where there is no special rule to the contrary, is 
always a majority. But, in certain cases, other pro- 
portions are required, as two-thirds or three-fourths ; 
or, as is sometimes the case, a mere plurality. / 

14. Wtiat difference, in speaking of the resuU of a vote 
or election^ is there between the terms majority and plu- 
rality f 

Majority signifies the greater part, that is, more than 
half. He, therefore, that is elected by a majority, is 
elected by more than half of all the votes cast. 

Plurality signifies a greater number ; that is (in the 
case, for example, of an election where there are more 
than two candidates), a number greater than that re- 
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oeiyed by any other candidate, bat less than balf 61 
the whole number of vofes cast Thna, a candidate 
may have a plurality without having a majority ; 
but he cannot haye a miyority without haying a plu* 

lality. 

15. Must a motion m/ibmittiedJbT ihc deemon of a dsfift- 
eroMve aasembly^ he oral or written f 

Every motion calling for special care and delibera- 
tion, that is, all important motions, should be in writ- 
ing ; but motions merely affecting the order of busi- 
ness, or other subordinate matters, are usually oraL 

16. What differences in meaning or application^ if any^ 
are found to obixiin among the words " Fbferf," " Ordered^ 
and ^^ Besolved," wtien placed at the beginning of proposi' 
tions adopted by deliberate assemblies t 

Whatever proposition has been duly adopted by a 
deliberative assembly, thereby becomes the vote^ order^ 
or resoltition of that assembly. The terms '^ 'Potoe^" 
" Ordered,^^ and '' Besolved,^^ therefore, are in so fieir 
synonymous, as they all properly indicate what has 
been done or decided upon. 

^^ Besolved^^^ however, is the term most generally 
used : '^ Voied*^ being employed, it is said, chiefly in 
the Eastern States, while " Ordered^^ is confined main- 
ly to religious organizations.* 

* Hatsell (quoted in Jefferson's Manual, section xzi.) says:— 
When the Hoose commands, it is *' an order.** But fiusts^ princi- 
ples, their own opinions and purposes^ are expressed in the form of 
NnlntioBa 
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17. Why arid wh£n is a prcposUianh^yre a d^ 
body oalkd a question f 

When, after due deliberation, a motion comes to bo 
put to vote, that is, when the question of its acceptance 
or rejection is directly submitted to the assembly, it is, 
then and for that reason, called the question. 

18. What form is observed in submitting a question t 

When the debate, or deliberation upon a subject ap- 
pears to be at a close, the presiding officer simply 
asks I ^^ Is the assembly ready for the question P 

If no one signifies a desire further to discuss or cou* 
sider the subject, he then proceeds to submit the ques- 
tion thus : " As many as are in favor of the adoption of 
&ie Resolviiony will signify it by saying * Aye P " Then, 
pausing a moment to hear the response, he adds: 
" Those of the contrary opinion wiU say ^ NoP'^ 

The answer on both sides being duly given, the 
President announces the result; saying, " The ayes have 
f^» or " The noes have it^^^ according as he finds the one 
or the other side in the majority. 

Should there seem to be any doubt about the result, 
the President should say : " The ayes appear to have 
it." If then no dissatisfaction is manifested, or no di- 
vision called for, he adds : " The ayes have it." 

19. Suppose^ after ike vote is given, the president is tm-^ 
able to decide^ or afkir he has anncnmced the resuit^ his cfe- 
dsimk is questioned^ what should be done f 

Should the president, after putting the question, (if 
necessary a second time,) still be unable to decide, or 
should his decision, when announced, be brought into 
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question by a member riamg in his place, and calling 
for a division of the house, his duty is immedialely to 
so divide, or arrange the assembly aa to allow the 
votes on each side to be accorately counted. 

This may be done by directing the ayes and the 
noes respectively to take different sides of &e room ; 
or by first requesting the ayes to stand up in their 
places long enough to be numbered, and then calling 
upon the noes to do the same thing ; or by asking the 
ayes each to raise the right hand, and aa soon aa those 
have been counted, inviting the noes to signify their 
vrill in the like manner. 

Whatever method be adopted, the President is to 
counl^ or appoint tellers to coxmt, the votes on each 
side respectively, and announce the true result to the 
assembly. 

20. Suppose the mepmhers are equally divichd^ whatjbl' 
lows? 

J£, on any question, the members are equally divid* 
ed, the President must give the casting, or determining 
vote. 

21. JSiXS any mevrJber a righi to refrain from voting t 
Every member present at the time when a question 

is duly submitted to the assembly for decisioilris 
bound to give his vote for, or against the pending 
proposition.* 

22. Wh(U 18 meani by taking a question by Ae yeas 
and nays f 

it is sometimes thought proper to record the names 

* In sMiie deliberative bodie% members are ezensed at their own 
reqiMtt from voting ; bat thia it olearly againi t duty in the eaaai» 
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of memberB in connection with the votes they give fer 
or against a proposition. In order to this, the ques- 
tion is thus stated : " As many as are in favor o/ihe rea- 
ohUtan (or whatever it is) wiU, as their names are called^ 
ansioer ' Yes/* and as many as are apposed to it^ will an- 
swer ^Noy^ 

The roll is then called by the Clerk, or Secretary, and 
as each member answers yes^ or no, the answer is noted 
or marked opposite his name ; and, to afford opportu- 
nity for the correction of mistakes, if any, the names 
of the voters on each side are again read over, and 
then the result is formally declared by the President 
This is what is called taking a vote by yeas and 
nays.* 

' * The method of taking the yeas and nays in the House of Rep- 
resentatiyes in the State of Massachosetts, as described by Mr. Ciiah- 
ing, is so simple and so satisfactory, as to commend itself to every one. 
*< The names of the members,**, says he, " being printed on a sheets 
the clerk calls them in their order ; and, as each one answers, the 
clerk (responding to the member at the same time) places a figure 
in pencil, expressing the number of the answer, at th.e left or right 
of the name, according as the answer is yes or no ; so that the last 
figure or number, on each side, shows the number of the answers on 
that side ; and the two last numbers or figures represent the re- 
spective numbers of the affirmatives and negatives on the division. 
Thj^ at the left hand of the name of the member who first answers 
yei^ne olerk places a figure 1 ; at the right hand of the first mem« 
ber who answers im^ he also places a figure I ; the second member 
that answers yes is marked 2 ; and so on to the end of the list ; the 
side of the name, on which the figure is placed, denoting whether 
the answer is y«f orno^ and the figure denoting the number of the 
answer on that side. The affirmatives and negatives are then read 
separately, if necessary, though this is usually omitted, and the 
clerk is then prepared, by means of the last figure on each side^ 
to give the numbers to the Speaker to be aaaonneed te the 



.^. ^ ^ in .order ^ r^-^g?^ ^ iiV(<^'^^ 
it^g t^^il has he^ <pmrncncedf 

A debatable question ^ idwaja open fixr ^yc"'T«np 
iu .^h^a ^^^gemblj, both in the negative and the affirma- 
Hy^. And imle^ .therefore, the vote }s taken bj thid 
j£^ ^d naji9,<in ^hich qas0 both sidiQ9 of the qu^ 
tioji are .yq^ upon simu^t^neonalji it j/i al^nrayji in or- 
der, exi^n after the .afl^i;?aative h^ h^^p^% to i39new 

24. ^u? can ti^ aj^^ the result to renew Ae discusmon^ 
seeing that one side has already voted? 

In case of »a i^enewal of .the debate aftsr the affirma- 
tive has been put, the question, when again submitted, 
must be put both in the affirmative and the negative ; 
for the new diacossion may have brought new light, 
and, besides, members not present before may haw 
since ent^ed, and so long as the question remains un* 
der debate, every one has a right to a vote one way or 
the oth^, as he pleases. 

%b. SiAigptm a digmTJty ^^p;^ durwff ft jUvi^ j^ 
$cmfi pyinJt fif^jirder^ c^, for jsmvi^Je, whfith^ fl ''Jf^V^^ 
fyis ft, right p vote^ how is the ^^fie^ to be ,di^pfis(jfi cf^ 

(Should any difficulty on a point of .order ^rae dur- 
ing a division, the President is to dispc^ of.it ^by a 
peremptory jdecision ; .sujoh decision, if improj:^, .be* 
igg.8ij^fi^ 

* H6 wofOnAkakH^ howerer, in tuoh e*868, ayftilt himMlf of the ftd- 
Tic« of ezperieno^ members; fbey keeping their eeiiti to aroid 
the ftppearanoe of del>ate. But all this is at the pleaiure of the 
Freildent; otiierviee thedeeisibn might be protraotad bejdad A 
rea*toalfle boondi SW JeC Xaira^nf^ tit, ttaH duihiiii^ ]^ lit 
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26. If^ vJhCk a decision is going on, the number ofvrkcgnr 
bers present falh below Aat required/or a quorum^ does 
that hinder the decision of the question f 

If, on a division, the lesnlt of the count shows that 
the whole number of votes is not equal to that requir- 
ed for a quorum, no decision can be had. in that 
event the matter to be decided, remains just as it was 
before the decision was ordered or undertaken, and 
when resumed must be continued £rom that pointy or 
stage of progress. 

MODE OF 0R6AKIZIK6. 

27. WTiat is the prcper mode of organizing a meetirurf 

The usual mode of organizing a meeting is for some 
one,* at the time appointed, to request the atto&tion 
of the assembly present^ and after suggesting the pro- 
priety of appointing a president, solicit nominations 
for ihat office. The nominations being made, he moves 
that the person first nominated be requested to preside 
over the deliberations of the meeting. If that be sec- 
onded, he says : " I7u)se in favor of this motion tviU 
please signify it by saying ^AyeP^^ The response to 
this being given, he adds : " Those opposed to themxMon 
wiU please say * No r ^ 

If the question be decided in the affirmative,! the 

* If the meeting has been convened by a public call, or adyeiiise- 
m«nt^ it teema moet proper that one of the peraona eigning the caH 
ihonld commence business by either nominating a person to preside^ 
or soliciting nominations from the assembly. A caU for a publie 
meeting should always state clearly the object had in view, and be 
dg&ed by the parties most prominent in originating it. 

f li^ however, the qneation be n^atived, another nomination i^ 
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person so elected immediatel j takes the cliair, and pro- 
ceeds to complete the organization, by requesting the 
members to nominate a suitable person for the offioe of 
Secretary, as also persons for such other offices as may 
be deemed necessary or expedient. 

28. Wbuid it be in order to organize iempararily^f)r 
the purpose of effecting apermanent arganizatianf 

It would not only be in order, but it is also some- 
times very desirable to effect a temporary organiza- 
tion, for the express purpose of obtaining a judicious 
selection of officers. This is especially the case where 
the meeting is composed of persons from different and 
distant parts of the country, and who may not, conse- 
quently, be personally known to one another. 

The mode of appointing a chairman and other offi- 
CGTspro tem.j is the same as that described (in answer to 
question 27) for the appointment of permanent officers. 

29 In what way does the meeting, thus temporarily 
organized, proceed to select suitable officers f 

It is customary, and, perhaps, always best, to refer 
the matter to a committee. The committee, in such 
case, should retire immediately, examine the claims of 
the several persons apparently suitable for the places 
to be filled, and, with all convenient dispatch, report a 
list of candidates to the meeting.* 

80. Suppose it should be the wiU of ameeting, oaUedJbr 

of course, requested, and acted upon as before; and this process la 
repeated, if necessary, tiU a president is chosen. 

* For the mode of presenting and receiving thejfteport of a Ooa- 
mittM^ see. page 000. 
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a temporary purpose^ to fann itself into a reguhur eodekfj 
what form ehovM be 6beervedj,n so doing f 

A meeting, or convention convoked for a temporary 
object, may be converted into a permanent organiza- 
tion, by passing a resolution to that effect, and provid- 
ing, also, by resolution, for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to draft and report a constitution for the pro- 
posed society. The constitution, when duly accepted 
and adopted, should be signed by all the persons adopt- 
ing it, and should fix the conditions, on which other 
persons might afterwards be admitted to m^nbership. 

DUTIES OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS. 

31. What are the duties of the President t 

The ordinary duties of the President are the following: 
(1.) To preside impartially over the deliberations of 
the assembly, — to enforce the rules of order in the 
transaction of business, — ^to be kind and courteous 
himself, and to maintain due decorum among the 
members, — ^to give information, when necessary, on 
points of order, and, in cases of dispute, to decide 
upon questions of Parhamentary practice : 

(2.) To receive and duly announce all messages and 
communications for the assembly, — to insist upon a 
strict observance of the order of business, — ^to submit, 
in an orderly way, all proper motions, propositions or 
petitioxis made by members^ — ^to see that^aoh member 
has his just rights and privileges in debate, — ^to put to 
vote all questions that have been properly brought for- 
ward for discussion and decision, ^nd officially make 
known the reBulty 
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(S.) To appoint by name, when so directed or le- 
quired, the members that are to serve on committees,^ 
to take measures, as far as may be, that such commit- 
tees discharge efficiently the duties incumbent upon 
them ; and at all meetings, whether stated or special, 
to call for their Beports, if due, and see that these are, 
in proper £:>rm, presented to the meetit^g : 

(4.) To see, that the several other officers properly 
discharge the duties assigned to them^ — ^that the requi* 
sitioQS of the Constitution and By-Lftw0 be fully com- 
plied with, — ^that the instructions of the society on 
every occasion be rightly carried oat, — ^that its acts 
and proceedings, when necessary, be duly authenti* 
cated by his signature; and, in short, that the true 
aims of the organization never be frustrated, either by 
his owD, or the negligence of othera 

82. What is the duty of a Vice-Presiderd t 

The duty of the Vice-President is, in the absence of 
the President, to assume and transact all such business 
as properly &Ils within the province of the presidential 
office. 

83. What are the duUes of the Hecording Secretary t 

The duties of the Becording Secretary are, in general, 
these: 

To call the roll at the opening of a meeting, and 
note the names of the members absent, — ^to record 
faithfully the doings of the society, — ^to read aloud such 
papers as may be ordered to be read, — ^to call the 
icdl when the vote is'taken by yeas and nays, and re- 
cord the answer of each member, — ^to notify commit- 
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tees of their appointment and of the matters committed 
to them, — ^to authenticate, when necessary, by his sig- 
nature, the acts and proceedings of the body, and to 
take in charge all papers and documents belonging 
thereto. 

84. What 18 the duty of a (hrrey^onding Secretary t 

The duty of the Corresponding Secretary is to con- 
duct, under the instructions of the society, all cone- 
spondence with other societies or individuals. 

85. What is the dviy of the Treasurer f 

The duty of the Treasurer is to receive, and under 
specified regulations, to disburse all moneys belonging 
to the society, — ^to keep an accurate account of all pecu- 
niary matters pertaining thereto, — and when required, 
to give a clear and correct statement of its financial 
condition. 

86. What are the rights of the members f 

Every member has an equal right with every other 
member, to oflfer in the proper way, any motion, or res- 
olution which he may deem expedient,— to enter, in 
the way of explanation and discussion, upon the mer- 
its of his proposition, and to have it duly weighed and 
decided upon by the assembly. He has, also, in com- 
mon with the rest, various other rights and privileges, 
which will come up more properly under other heads. 

87. What are the dviies of the members f 

The duty of every member is to follow strictly the 
rules of order, — ^to abstain firom all personalities in de- 
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bate, — ^never designedly or heedlessly to inteirapt an- 
other mem'ber wliile speaking, — never to create dis- 
tuxbance in the assembly, or any part thereoi^ by whis- 
pering, hissing, or any other act of indecency, — and, 
finally, in all respects to observe the deoorom and 
propriety of deportment proper to a gentleman. 

MODE OF COMMENCIITG BUSIHESS. 

88. What is the first sttp qfier the organization of a 
meeting f 

The first step after organizing is for the President 
officiaQy to announce, that the meeting being duly or- 
ganized, is now ready for the transaction of business. 

It is quite customary, moreover, for the President^ 
upon taking his place as the presiding officer of a meet- 
ing, to make a short address suitable to the occasion* 
If the meeting be Ihe result of a published call, he 
should read the call aloud, or himself state, in few 
words, the objects proposed by those who have made it 

89. When ffie assembly is Avs duly organized^ and 
ready for business, how is it to be introduced f 

Business may be introduced in a deliberative assem- 
bly either by the presentation of petitions, memorials, 
or other papers, emanating from persons not belonging 
to the body, or by offering resolutions, or by calling 
for the Eeports of Committees. 

If the meeting has been called for some specific ob- 
ject, the proper course is for some one to rise and 
move that a Committee be appointed to draft Besolu- 
tions expressive of the sense of the assembly. 
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While the Committee are out, engaged in this daty, 
it is usual to call on some suitable person to address 
the meeting. As soon as he has dosed his remarks, 
the Committee, if ready, immediately present their Re- 
port in the manner described on page 112. 

In case Besolutionis hiave been prepared beforehand, 
as sometimes happens, they are, of course, presented 
to the meeting in due forih, -rtrithoufe iJie intervention 
of a committee. 

40. How is Imsiness commenced at a meding cf ct Sh* 
cieiy^ or other permanent orgounizaiion t 

The presiding officer, on taking his place, jStaSt re- 
quests the members to come to order. Then, eithet 
by counting himself, or directing the Secretary to call 
the roll, he proceeds to ascertain whether there is a 
quorum present 

If there be a quorum, he then r^uests the Secrertary 
to read the minutes 6f tiie last meeting -* if not, busi- 
ness is, of couTd^, trcL&pended tin tiid nelt re^aaf 
meeting. 

41. Whai is meant by a quorum t 

A qmrum is such a number of members as may, by 
role, or statute, be required to be present at a meeting 
in order to render the transactions of the body legal, 
or valid. Thus, by the Constitution of the United 
States, it is provided, that a majority of each House 
of Congress shall be necessary to form a quorum to 
transact business-f 

* For the mode of approving of the mintiteey Ao, Ao./i6e page 
110. 
\ The term qti&rum (literally, o/whom) is one of the worda used, 
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42. What 18 a committee t 

It is often conyenient, if not necessaiy, for a delib- 
erative body to commit, or entrust, to one or more of 
its members sucli matters as require a more extended 
examination, or a more free discussion, or a more elab- 
orate preparation for action, than is compatible witb 
the formalities essential to the government of large as- 
semblies. The party or parties to whom such matters 
are committed, is called a committee. 

. 48. Is a maXkft referred to a oommitteejbr no other pur^ 
pose ihdn/or those just specified f 

A matter may be referred to a committee merely as 
a suitable means of collecting information concerning 
it. Kot unfrequently the reference to a committee is 
only a convenient mode of postponing the considera* 
tion of a subject. 

• 

44. May a part only of a svbject he referred to a com- 
rniUeef 

A subject may be referred to a committee, in part 

in England, in the Latin form of the commiflsion to jnatices of the 
peace. The part of the document wherein the word occnra^ runs thus: . 
** We have also assigned you, and every two or more of you, qucrum 
imum, A B vel C D vel'E F, Ac, esse volumuSf that is^ of tohom we 
wiU that A B or D or £ F, <bc., shaU l>e one." This made it 
necessary that certain individuals, who, in the language of the 
commission, were said to be of the *' qttorvmf" should be present dur- 
ing the transaction of business. 

Hence, in legislative and other deliberative bodies^ has arisen the 
application of the term to such a number of the members as m»^ be 
declared necessary to gi*'^ ralidity to stiy buaiBeea pr<V€odiiig. 

3» 
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or in whole, at the pleasure of the assembly ; or dif- 
ferent parts of the same subject may be referred to 
different committees. 

45. What is the difference between a Select and a 
Standing Committee f 

In most deliberative assemblies, it is found advan- 
tageous to have several permanent committees, to each 
of which a particular subject, or class of subjects is in 
general referred. Such committees are called Standing 
Committees. 

Now and then, however, there arises a subject not 
properly referable to any one of the standing commit- 
tees, or, for some cause, or other, more proper to be 
entrusted to a committee chosen expressly for the oc- 
casion. Such a committee is called a Select Committee. 

46. Are committees bound by particular instmctions^ or 
left to act according to their own discretion f 

The office of a committee is essentially that of an 
agent, or factor ; and as an agent is bound always to 
obey the instructions of his principal, or if under no 
special instructions, he is to do what best he can to 
promote the interest committed to his charge, so a 
committee is bound at all times to follow out strictly 
the directions given by the assembly, or if left to their 
own discretion, their duty is to exercise their best 
judgment in carrying out the will of the body for 
whom they act.* 

* The assembly may, at any time during the progress of their de- 
liberations^ revoke instructions previously given^ impose new ones 
producing an entirely different aspect or direction of affairs, or 
leave them altogether to their own discretion. 
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47. How is the nunJber of which a commiUee $haU con- 
sist, decided upont 

If, in the motion to appoint a oommittee, whether 
select or standing, the nnmber of persons of which it 
shall consist, is not specified, it is customary for mem- 
bers, without resort to a motion, to propose different 
numbers, .as each may prefer. The President, then 
following the rule observed in the case of filling 
blanks,* puts to vote the question on each number, be- 
ginning with the highest, till he comes to that on which 
the assembly can agree. 

48. After the number is fiaxd^ 6f which a commitUe 
shall he composedy whcU is the mode of sekeUng ihe mem- 
bers ofitt 

The members of a committee may be appointed by 
the presiding officer, either in virtue of some standing 
rule, or in accordance with a motion made for the oc- 
casion ; or they may be elected by ballot, provided a 
resolution is passed to that ^ect; or, lastly, they may 
be chosen by an open nomination and vote of the 
assembly. 

49. In the choice ofmmnbers to serve on a oommiUee, is 
regard to he had to their previously knovm, or expressed 
opinions on the matters to he referred to themf 

The general rule is, that he who is known to be ut- 
terly opposed to a proposition, should not be appointed 
on a committee, charged merely with the amendment 
or modification of that proposition; since his aim 
would not be to amend, but to destroy. 

* See page 98. 
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If, therefore, the design bt the botnmitoeht is amend' 
ment, which is here taken for grahted, those only 
ought to be members of the committee, who, though 
fnendlj to the measure, or |>ix>po8ition, in the main, 
stiU desire to amende or alter it in certain particulars. 

This rule, however, is rather diMistioruXry than im- 
perative; since the appointing power; whether the 
President or the assembly, is tinder ho positive obliga- 
tion to observe it.* 

50. la a commiUcefree to organize in its &wn taay^ or 
must it be organized under special instructions from the 
assemhlyf 

Every committee has the right to organize in its own 
way ; that is, is perfectly free to appoint its own offi- 
cers.t But, as in the assembly, it is usually consid- 
ered polite and proper to place on the committee 
both the mover and the seconder of the motion to 
raise such committee, so in the committee itself, it is, 
as a matter of courtesg, so customary as to amount al- 
most to a rule, to appoint the member first named, or 
selected, to act as its chairman, afid to report its pro- 
ceedings to the body at laiige.^ 

* It is the duty of the Secretary, wheil k eommittiee hais beeii 
appointed, to make out a list of the membera^ and send it^ together 
with a oopy of the instructions under which they are to 'act» to'the 
person first named on the list 

f See, however, the answer to question 68, and the note. 

X The person fiVst named on a committee always acts as chair- 
man pro. tern, tiU the permanent Chairman is appointed. It is hia 
duty, accordingly, to caU a meeting of his colleagues at the earliest 
convenienee^ and so open the way io husiness^ 
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61. Ts a eomrntUee at Uberty to fix its own time and 
place of Trveeting? 

In respect to the time and place of meeting, as in 
respect to the disposition of the mattexB entrusted to 
it, a committee is always subject to the direction of 
the assembly ; and if, when ordered to meet at a par- 
ticular time, it fails of that time, it is not at liberty to 
enter upon duty, till again directed to sit by the as- 
sembly. 

But, if left without special direction in this regard, 
the committee ha^ power, as a matter of course, to 
choose such time and place as may be deemed expedi- 
ent; provided always, the time be not that during 
which the assembly itself is in session. 

52. May the rneTnbers of a committee troTisact the btuu- 
ness referred to them, by separate constdtationj and without 
ihe formality of a regular^meeiting f 

Nothing is the act of a committee, which is not done 
or agreed to, in the committee duly assembled, as such« 
There can, therefore, be no such thing as the report 
of ia committee, made by separate Consultation, and 
without the formality of a regular meeting of its mem- 
bers. 

68. Are committees never allowed to sit in deliberation^ 
while the assembly itself %s in session f 

If the business is^ such as to require immediate at- 
tention, or the assembly is anxious for despatch, a 
committee may be ordered to sit, while the body itself 
is in session* But^ unless so ordered, it is contrary to 



] 
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a rule founded on obvious propriety, for a committee 
to sit while the assembly is sitting * 

If, therefore, the body itself, after an adjournment, 
is found to be in session, wliile the committee is yet 
engaged in its deliberations, it is the duty of the com- 
mittee forthwith to rise and attend the assembly. 

54. Is it necessary in order to the transaction of busi- 
ness in committee, that aU the members of the commiUee 
should he present f 

The number of members necessary to form a quo- 
rum for the transaction of business in a committee, is 
sometimes fixed by a vote, or by a standing rule of 
the assembly. Where, however, this is not the case, 
a majority is, in this country, commonly considered 
requisite to constitute a quorum, or else whatever 
other proportion may be necessary to a quorum in the 
assembly itself. 

55. Whit subjects are usually referred to committees^ 
and what is the ordinary mode of proceeding in them f 

To committees, as before observed,t are usually re- 

* The rule that committees are not to ut daring the session of 
the assembly, is founded upon the principle, that the presence of the 
members constituting the committee, as well as that of all others, 
is necessary to full and efficient service in the body. The absence 
of a single member is often a great disadvantage. 

The meetings of the assembly itself ard, on this account^ not nn- 
frequently so appointed as to time, as to allow fuU opportunity for 
the discharge of duty in committees. Thus, it is weU known that 
in Congress the daily sessions do not commence till twelve o'clock, 
mainly out of regard to the immense amount of labor devolving 
upon committees in preparing and digesting business for action in 
the two Houses. 

« 

f See answer to question 42. 
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ferred such papers, propositions, or other matters, as 
require to be digested, amended, or examined with a 
minuteness of detail very inconvenient, if not quite 
impracticable, in the fuU assembly. Accordingly, 
they are often obliged to make many personal inquir- 
ies, to examine lengthy docxmients bearing upon the 
subject confided to them, to examine witnesses, and 
otherwise to pursue protracted inyestigafions. 

In regard to- the mode of proceeding in committee, 
the order, in most respects, is the same with that ob- 
served in the assembly itself Thus, nothing is con- 
sidered as an oc^ of the committee, which has not been 
done in a meeting regularly convened ; wherein busi- 
ness must be transacted by motions duly made, sec- 
onded and passed, as in the assembly. 

56. Is it necessary for a commiitee to append to their 
report a resolution respecting the subject of their ddihero' 
tions^ and to recommend its adoption by the assembly f 

The very object of a committee is to prepare busi- 
ness for the action of the assembly. It is, therefore, 
settled by an almost universal usage, that every renort 
of a committee should conclude with a resolution.* 

57. What course is adopted in the case of breaches of 
order J or disorderly loords in a committee? 

A breach of order in committee is not punishable 
by the committee itself; neither are disorderly words. 

* If the committee has been raised merely to gather information, 
or if they should think proper to render a verbal report, declaring 
the matter of no sufficient interest or importance to require action, 
the report should close with a resolution to discharge the committee 
from the farther consideration of the subject. 
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Both must be reported to the assembly; the disorderly- 
words being written down as when occurring in the 
assembly itself.* 

68. Wfien a svhject is referred to a cammitieej is it left 
with them to treat it as th^ please f 

A committee may be instructed, or directed in rela- 
tion to the subject committed to their charge, or not, at 
the pleasure of the assembly. But, if left without in- 
structions as to the duties assigned them, they have 
the right to treat the matter entirely according to their 
own judgmi^nt, and to report to the assembly upon it 
in whatever manner they deem expedient 

59. What is the course pursued in relation to papers 
before a committee f 

The course pursued in relation to papers is, in gen- 
eral, the same as that adopted in the assembly. The 
paper is first read through by the Secretary or the 
Chairman ; then it is again read by the Chairman, by 
paragraphs or sections; he pausing, at proper inter- 
vals, to hear and put to the vote the amendments, if 
any^ that may be offered by members. This being 
done, if the paper is one that has originated with the 
committee, the question is then taken upon the whole 
document, as amended or unamended. 

K, however, the paper is not original with the com- 
mittee, but is one that has been merely submitted for 
amendment, the question upon the adoption, or rejec- 
tion of the whole is not, of course, to be taken ; for 
that, as well as the amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee, belongs ultimately to the assembly itdelf. 

* See page 124^ 
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60. Suppose ihe committee Jumli he oppomi to Ae par 

aihogether, fvhatis iobedonef 

In the event of a committee being cntiiely opposed 
to a paper submitted for amendment^ their course is to 
report it back to the assembly unamended, with the 
reasons therefor, if thought desirable, and then, not as 
members of the committee, but as members of the 
"body at lasrge, make what opposition to it Aey see fit 

61. Is a commits at Kberty to aJter^ by way ofafmendr- 
ment, or otherwise^ the suhjeet-matter under eovmieratumt 

No committee is allowed to alter the subject under 
deliberation, their duty being confined strictly to a 
consideration of its nature and bearings. 

When the subject is referred with instructions, the 
instructions must, of course, be stridly obeyed. 

62. Is a committee at Uherty to erase, ifUerUne, or oAer* 
wise Tnark over a paper under their consideration f 

A committee is, of course^ at liberty to erase, inter- 
line, or otherwise mark any paper originating with 
themselves. 

But, in the case of a paper submitted by the assem- 
bly, they have no right to mark, or de&ce it in any way, 
or for any purposte whatever. If they agree to propose 
amendments or alterations, these must be put on a sep- 
arate piece of paper, and the places where it is pro- 
posed to insert them, designated by the proper line, 
page, paragraph, or section of the original document. 

The committee may, however, if they please, report 
their amendment in the form of a new draft of the 
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original paper, with the amendments duly made and 
inserted. This, in &ct, where the alterations are mi- 
nute or numerous, is decidedly the best way. 

68. Supposing a difference of opinion to exist among 
the members of a committee^ have the minority a right to 
bring in a counter report? 

The reception of a report from the minority of a 
committee is conceded rather as & favor than as a right. 
This is done, though not strictly in order, partly out 
of courtesy, and partly for the sake of a more ftdl de- 
velopment of the matter in dispute.* 

* On the subject of Jftftor% Report Mr. Gushing very justly 
says : — " The report of a committee being the conclusion which is 
agreed to by a majority of the members, the dissenting, or not-agree- 
ing members, according to strict parliamentary practice, would 
have no other mode of bringing their views before the assembly 
than as individual members. Inasmuch, however, as such members 
may be supposed to have given the subject equal consideration with 
the other members of the committee, and may, therefore, be in pos- 
session of views and opinions equally worthy of the attention of 
the assembly, the practice has become general in the legislative as- 
semblies of this country, to allow members in the minority to pre- 
sent their views and conclusions in the parliamentary form of a re* 
port, which is accordingly known by the somewhat incongruous ap- 
pellation of a minority report Any two, or more of the members 
may unite in such a report; or each one of them may express his 
views in a separate document. 

" A minority report is not recognized as a report of the committee^ 
or acted upon as such ; it is received by courtesy, and allowed to 
accompany the report, as representing the opinions of the minority ; 
and, in order to its being adopted by the assembly, it must be mo?- 
ed as an amendment to the report, when that comes to be consid- 
ered.*' 

For more on this subject, see page 116. 
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COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE. 

^4. What is a committee of the whole f 

A. committee may consist, according to the pleasure 
the assembly, of one member only, of a number of 
embers, or of the entire body. A committee em- 
l^racing the entire body, is called a committee of the 

65. What is the Tise of a committee of the wholef 

There are times when it is best for the whole assem- 
"bly, unfettered by certain parliamentary restraints, to 
deal with a subject after the manner adopted in ordi- 
nary committees. In such cases, it is usual for the 
body to resolve itself into a committee of the whole. 

66. What is the form employed in resolving an assem- 
hly into a committee of the whole f 

The form employed in resolving an assembly into a 
committee of the whole, is this : A member rises in his 
place, and moves, " that the assembly do now resolve itself 
into a committee of the whole, to take under consideration 
the svbjecf^ (whatever it is) ; and this being seconded, the 
question is put to vote by the presiding officer. 

If decided in the affirmative, the President, after an- 
nouncing the result, resigns the chair to whomsoever 
is named, or appointed to act as chairman of the com- 
mittee, and then takes part, like other members, in the 
matters under deliberation. 

67. How is the Chairman of the committee of the whole 
appointed? 

Immediately after the passage of a resolution to go 
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into a committee of the whole, it is tisnal for the Pres- 
ident of th6 assemhly lio name, or designate a member 
to act as chairman of the comihittee* 

This he does either in yirtoe of some special rule or 
in accordance with established custom : if in virtue odP 
a rule, the person so named, or designated is therelry 
appointed : if merely in compliance with custom, the 
appointment may, or may not be acquiesced in accord* 
ing to the will of the members. 

If, therefore, on going into a committee of the whole, 
the presiding officer, ii conformity with tisage, but 
without the authority of a special rule, assigns to a 
member the chairmanship of the committee, if no one 
objects all is right, and the appointment is valid ; but if 
objection be made, a chairman must be appointed by a 
regular vote. 

68. Is the election^ in sudi case^ to he made by a vote of 
ike members acting in the capacity of a eommiUee^ or in 
that of the assembly proper f 

I^ as supposed in the preceding answer, the appoint^ 
ment of a chairman by vote becomes necessary, it must 
be by a vote of the assembly as such : the presiding 
officer resuming the chair in order to put the question.* 

* Jeffenon^ in his Manual (S«etion ziL), says, that, where thtf ap- 
pointment is to be made by vote, committees of the whole " have 
a right to elect one ; some member, by consent^ putting the qnee- 
tioh." On this, Mr. Gushing (p. 1*76) says: — "lie statement diat, 
where a Chairman is to be appointed by vote, the question is to be 
put by some member in the committee, though laid do^^n by Mr. 
Jctferson, on the authority of an old writer on -pairHamentary pro- 
ceedings, is not sanctioned by Hatsell, or borne out by the modem 
practice in the British parliament'' 
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•69. What numimr ^mmlber^ conMikdeB a fuarum in 

a commitiee of the lohokf 

Whatever number constitates a quorum in the as- 
sembly itself, oonstitateB a qoorom in a oommittee of 
the whole. 

70. WTicU course is taken when no quorum ispreaentf 

When tl^ -?iiunber present in a committee of the 

whole becomes less than that reqtiired to form a qnorom, 

the cominittee, upon motion to that effect, mnst rise ; 

in whicli case, the presiding officer of the assembly, 

wbose duty is always to be present in the committee, 

and ready, when necessary, to resome the chair, takes 

bis proper place, and the committee of the whole is ac- 

cordingly dissolved. 

71- .Sow is a Secretary appointed in committee of Ae 
whole f 

in. committee of the whole, the Clerk or Secretary of 
of tile assembly, or his assistant, if he has one, acts as 
Waretary. 

72. Does he record ike proceedings of ihe oommittee on 
^joymaly or mimj^hook of iJm osscnMyrf 

The report of the committee, that is, whatever they 

conclude to lay before the assembly, as the resuU 

of their* deliberation, the Clerk, or Secretary at the 

proper time enters, of course, npon his record ; but the 

. proceedings in committee are not recorded in his jotuv 



^ 
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78. Are the proceedings in a committee of (ht whole dif" 
fererUfrom those in the assemily itself? 

The mode of proceeding and the rules of order in a 
committee of the whole are not essentially different 
from those observed in. the body itself. But, as tlie 
only object of a committee is to secure a release from 
certain embarrasments, necessarily existent in the con- 
duct of the assembly proper, it follows, as a matter of 
course, that some differences must be made in the or- 
der of proceeding. 

74. What are ^principal points in which the order 
of proceeding in a committee of the whoU^ differs from that 
pursued in the assembly itself f 

In the assembly, a member cannot speak more than 
once or twice on the same subject; in committee of 
the whole, he may speak as often as he pleases. In 
the assembly, all discussions may be suddenly arrested 
by the use of the previous question ; in committee of 
the whole, the previous question can never be intro- 
duced. In the assembly, the yeas and nays may be 
called for, and an appeal be made from the decisions 
of the chair ; in committee of the whole, neither a 
call for the yeas and nays nor an appeal from the 
chair is allowable. In the assembly, committees of 
their own number may be raised at any time ; in com- 
mittee of the whole, a committee of their own number, 
that is, a sub-committee, is inadmissible. In the assem- 
bly, any breach of order may be punished ; vot commit- 
tee of the whole, as in other committees, the matter 
must be referred to the assembly. In the assembly, a 
motion may be made and carried to adjourn to another < 
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time and place ; in committee of the wbole, i^ for any 
reason, it is tliouglit proper to discontLnne their delib- 
erations for a time, it is necessary for some one to 
move that tlie committee rise, report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again. 

Besides all this, greater fineedom every way is allow- 
ed in conmiittee of the. whole than would be admis- 
sible in tlie assembly ; and, moreover, the proceedings 
in the committee, which, thongh leading to resuiUa 
however -osefiil, are themselves often tedious and in- 
formal, are not reqtiired to be placed upon the record, 
as wonld be the case were they the transactions of the 
assembly as such. 

75. Whatjbrm is observed, when the eommittee rise and 
report? 

If the motion to rise is carried, the Chairman of the 
committee immediately yields the chair to the Presi- 
dent of the assembly. Then, taking his proper place 
among the members, he rises and informs the presi- 
dent that the committee of the whole have, in obedi- 
ence to the order of the assembly, had the subject of 
(whatever it may be) under consideration ; that some 
progress had been made in the disposition of it ; and 
that, for want of time (or whatever other cause), hav- 
ing been obliged to discontinue their deliberations, 
they had instructed him to ask leave for the committee 
to sit again. 

76. If leave be granted for the committee to sit again, is 
ii necessary for the assembly, at- the time appointed, 
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again /brmdOjf resolve dtse^.mto a amw^^t^g^ zP/i^ 
tpholef 

If the motion to grant the request of the committee 
for another sitting.be decided in the aMxn^tiYe, thi9 
assembly must then also, by motion, name the time 
for that sitting, and, when that time joziyes, it 13 nec- 
essary to go again regularly through the fpinnalitj 
of resolving .the assembly into a <K>m0utt;6p .qf the 
whole. 

77. What course 4s tpJpen in committee .of the tcAole^ 
when the^lmamsss referred them, is finished f 

When the business referred to the .committee oi the 
whole, is finished, some one moves that the committee 
40 uo,w jci^ .ap.(i ,^^pprt. This motion being .parsed, 
the President of the assembly resumes the chair, and 
the Chairman* of the committee rising in his place 
among the members, stat|BS that the committee of the 
"whole, having finished the business entrusted to them, 
have directed him to present a report, which is ready, 
whenever it is the pleasure of the assembly to re- 
ceive it. 

The proper way then, is to fix by motion Ihe time 
for receiving the report. But often, in the Inatter of 
receiving a report, a fornial motion is omitted : the as- 
sembly, if that be their pleasure, crying out, "Now I 
Now 1" or if another time, " Monday I Tuesday I" or 
whatever other day they choose. 
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PBIYILIBGSD QUXSTIOKS. 

78. WfuU are privileged questions f 

The general rule, in deliberative bodies, is, that tha 
question first moved and seconded, shall first be put to 
the vote. Circumstances, however, sometimes require 
a departure from this rule. 

There are, accordingly, certain motions, or questions 
wMch are allowed to Ji,e»ede a proporition already 
under debate, and which, for that reason, are denomi- 
nated privileged questions. The question superseded, 
in such case, is called the mam, or principal question. 

79. What are the particidar circumstances t^ 
the use of privileged questions f 

The circumstances requiring resort to the use of 
privileged questions, are various. Thus, the assemblj, 
exhausted by long-continued attention to duty, may 
desire to adjourn ; hence the motion to adjourn is a 
privileged one. They may be willing longer to ente(r- 
tain a proposition, but not at the present time ; thenoe 
arises the necessity of a motion to lie on the table. 
They may deem it expedient to suppress further de- 
hate on a sul^ject; for which purpose Teoourae is had 

4 
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to what 18 called the previous question. They maj 
want time for reflection, or to gather information; 
this creates the occasion for a motion to postpone to a 
certain day. They may wish to have the proposition 
modified or altered, or the subject investigated, to an 
extent or in a manner incompatible with the formali 
ties proper to the proceedings of the full assembly ; 
thence comes the need of a motion to .commit, that is, 
to refer the matter to a committee. They may be fa- 
vorable to a proposition in the main, but dissatisfied 
with certain particulars, capable of eslsy alteration in 
Ihe assembly ; that ^es rise to a motion to amend. 
They may be anxious to get rid of a proposition alto- 
gether, and yet not to do so in a rude or indelicate 
manner ; that is accomplished by the use of a motion 
to postpone indefinitely. They may have previously 
ordered, or appointed certain business for certain times, 
and the hour having arrived for such business, there 
may be need of a motion to proceed to the orders of the 
day. They may have already decided a question, and, 
upon further reflection, concluded to retrace their steps, 
and bring the matter again under deUberation; in 
which event, there is need of a motion to reconsider. 

But there are other motions stiU, which circum- 
stances require to take precedaice over a question al- 
ready before the assembly. These are such as arise 
incidentally, and, being incidental to motions of every 
kind, they are allowed, for the time being, to supersede 
the proposition under discussion, whether it be a priv- 
ileged one or not The incidental questions are sach 
as respect the privilege of the members of the assem- 
bly, or of the whole assembly taken collectively ; such 



J 
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« 

SU3 have regard to questions of order, to the reading of 
papers relating to the matter under debate, to the with- 
drawal of motions, to the suspension of rules^ and the 
amendment of amendments. 

The following is a Ust of all the aboTe-mentioned 
questions, or motions, being here included under the 
general head of 

PRiyiLSGED QUESTIONS.* 

1. Motions to adjourn. 

2. Motions to lie on the table. 

8. Motions for the previous question. 

4. Motions to postpone to a day certaiiL 

5. Motions to commit. 

6. Motions to amend. 

7. Motions to postpone indefinitely. 

8. Motions for the orders of the day. 

9. Motions concerning questions of privilege. 

10. Motions concerning questions of order. 

11. Motions for the reading of papers. 

12. Motions for the withdrawal of motions. 

13. Motions for the suspension of rules. 

14. Motions to reconsider. 

* The questions included in the list aboye, excepting the lost^ 
are divided by Mr. Gushing into three classes, and arranged thua ! 

PBtYiLBQXD Qubbtzokb: — Adjoummmt, Quettion$ of PritiUgt wnd 
(Men of the Day, 

Incidental Questions: — QueaUms of Order, Reading of Paper 9^ 
Withdrawal of a Motion, Suepension of a Utile and Amendment of 
Amendments, 

SuBsmiAKT Questions : — Lie on the Table, Previoue Queetion, Pott- 
ponement. Commitment and Amendment. 
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80. Save iJiese prwikged guesiwns any privilege among 
themselves f 

The questions whicli thus have a right to take pre- 
cedence of the main, or principal question, have, also, 
a certain order of precedence among themselves. In 
some deliberative bodies, that order is settled by a for- 
mal rule. Thus, in the 11th Bule of the United States 
Senate, we read : 

" When a question is under debate^ no motion shall 
be received but to adjourn^ to lie on the table, to postpone 
indefinitely, to postpone to a day certain, to commit, or to 
amend ; which several motions shall have precedence 
in the order thej stand arranged, and the motion for 
adjournment shall always be in order, and l)e decided 
without debate." 

The order prescribed in the 46th Rule of the House 
of Representatives, is the following : 

" When a question is under debate, no motion shall 
be received, but to adjourn, to lie on the table, for the pre- 
vious question, to postpone to a day cei^tain, to commit or 
amend, to postpone indefinitely ; which several motions 
shall have precedence in the order in which they are 
arranged ; and no motion to postpone to a day certain, 
to commit, or to postpone indefinitely, being decided, 
shall be again allowed on the same day, and at the 
same stage of the bill or proposition. A motion to 
strike out the enacting words of a bill shall have pre- 
cedence of a motion to amend, and, if carried, shall be 
considered equivalent to its rejection." 
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THE MOTION TO ADJOUBK, 

81. "When is a motion to adjourn in order f 

A motioii to adjourn, as stated in the Senate Rule, 
is always in order, and, therefore, takes precedence of 
all others.* It must, moreover, be put without debate. 

82. WTiy Aould amotion to oic^ourn have precedence of 
oM others f 

Because otherwise the body might be kept in session 
against its will, and that for an indefinite period of time. 

83. Mvst the motion to adjourn^ then^ be cdtoaye enter- 
tained zoithout respect to time or drcumstaneea f 

In a general sense, a motion to adjourn may be, and 
usually is, said to be always in order. But this must 
be taken with some limitations. Thus, it cannot be re- 
ceived while a member is speaking, unless he consents 
to give way for that piupose ; it cannot be entertained 
while a vote, or the process of calling the yeas and nays^ 
^ in progress ; it cannot, after being once negatived, be 
renewed previous to the intervention of some other busi- 
i^ess; and, lastiy, it must be a motion to adjourn sim- 
ply, without specification of any kind ; that is, merely 
that the assembly " do now adjoium.^'f 

* By the 48th Rale of the United States House of Representa- 
tives, not only a motion to adjonm, but also a motion to fix the day 
to which the House wiU adjourn, is declared to be always in order. 

Under this Rule, also, a motion to fix the day, to which the House 
■hall adjourn, is made to take precedence of a simple motion to adjourn. 

t See, however, the 48th Rule of the United SUtes House of Rep- 
resentatives, referred to in the preceding note. 
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84. iff a motion to adjourn susceptible of arneniment f 

A motioii to adjourn cannot be amended ; for the 
amendment itself would introduce new business not 
entitled to take precedence of the main question. 

If, however, a motion to adjourn is offered, when no 
other proposition is before the assembly, it may be 
amended like any other motion. 

85. If the motion to adjourn must he made without 
specification of time, how is the . assembly to be governed, 
as to the time of the next meeting ? 

When a motion simply to adjourn is decided in the 
affirmative, the body is thereby adjourned to the next 
regular time of sitting ; or to such time, if any, as has 
b^n appointed by pre;ious resolution. 

86. Whai difference, if any, is there between a motion 
simply to adjourn, and a motion to adjourn sine die? 

Sine die means without day ; that is, without a day 
appointed for another meeting. In reality, therefore, 
a motion simply to adjourn, and a motion to adjourn 
sine die, are things identical. But the form to adjourn 
sine die is mainly employed in relation to bodies, where- 
of no re-assembling is contemplated; in which case, of 
course, to adjourn sine die is the same as to dissolve the 
assembly altogether. 

87. What form>ality, if any, on ffie part of the presid- 
ing officer, is necessary to give efficacy to a motion to ad- 
journ f 

Though a resolution to adjourn has been duly passed, 
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theTe is, neyertlieleBS, properly no adjoumment, untQ 
the President has officially annoxmoed the same from 
the chair. 

88. What hecornea of a proposition wh^ 
rested, while under ddxxte, by a vote for adjourmnefU f 

When a proposition has been intemipted in hi 
course by a motion to adjourn, it is thereby removed 
firom the body, and, if again brought up, must be in- 
troduced in the usual way. 



THE MOTION TO LIE OK THE TABLE. 

89. When is a motion to lie on the table employedt 

It sometimes happens while one matter is under de- 
liberation, another claims the immediate attention of 
the assembly ; or for some otiier reason, it is deemed ex- 
pedient, for the time being, to discontinue the discussion 
of a pending propositi(m, with a view to tike up the 
subject at a more convenient season. In such case a 
motion is made to lay the subject on the table, that is, 
to lay it aside, tiU it is the pleasure of the body to re- 
sume the consideration of it. 

90. What ravk does it hold arrumg privileged questions f 

A motion to lie on the table usually takes precedence 
of all motions, except the motion to adjourn, a question 
of privilege, and a motion for the orders of the day.* 

* In Congrem the motion to fie on the table snpenedee all mo- 
tions, except a motion to adjourn. See Bules of the Senate and 
House, page 70. 
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9L Jb &e motion ioliecnihe iabk dixxkiblef 

The motion to lie on the table can neither be deba* 
ted nor amended. It is^.therefore^ often employed to 
get rid of a question altogether. 

92. Wfiai is the effect of thismotion, if decided affirm 
ativelyf 

The effect of a motion to lie on the table, if decided 
in the affirmative, is to withdraw from the assembly 
the main question, together with all other secondary, 
or incidental questions relating thereto, until, by mo- 
tion duly made and passed^ it be tiie pleasure of the 
body to resume the consideration thereof 

98. What if it be decided negoHvebf f 

A motion to lie on the table, when decided by a 
negative vote, leaves the pending question wholly un- 
touched, and its discussion is^ therefore, immediately 
lesumed, and oontmued just as ihotigh no intenap- 
tion had taken place. 

THE PRETIOUS QUESTIOK. 

94. What is the previcms qtiestionf 

Whenever it is thought desirable suddenly to arrest 
discussion, and test immediately the sense of an assem- 
bly, in respect to a subject under debate, there is a mo- 
tion, or question expressly for this purpose, which is 
denominated " the previous question." 

95. What was the origin and design of ihis rnoHon f 
This motion was introduced, in 16(M> by Sir Harry 
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Yane, in the British House of Commons, and was de- 
signed to suppress motions which, if public! j discussed, 
might bring censure upon the government^ or upon in- 
dividuals occupying high ofSicial station* 

^6. What was its form and effect? 

The original form of the previous question was,— - 
^^ShaU the main question be put P^ This was simply 
asking whether, after the debate was over, however 
long or earnest it might be, the main question should 
ultimately be put to the vote. If decided in the af- 
firmative, of course, the discussion might be resumed, 
and continued, tUl the subject was regularly and final- 
ly disposed of. 

In the event of a negative decision, however, which 
was precisely the object sought by the mover, all dis- 
cussion of the main question was at an end, and more 
"^han that, the whole subject was taken from before the 
House for the remainder of the session. This was a 
natural result; for what would be the use of continu- 
ing to discuss a question which the House had already 
determined, should not (after all) be put to the vote ? 

When afterwards the form of the previous question 
was changed to that which it now has, which is. 
^^ Shall the main question be now puiV^ an affirmative 
decision entirely precluded all further debate on the 
main, or principal question, and brought the subject 
immediately to the test of a vote ; while a negative de- 
cision, though operating still in the suppression of de- 
bate, did not necessarily remove the. main question 
from before the House for the whole session, but for 
the rest of the day only ; so that it might be renewed, 

4» 
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if thbught desirable, on the next, or on some succeed- 
ing day. This is the present operation of the previous 
question in the British Parliament. 

In this country, an affirmative decision of the pre- 
vious question has the same effect precisely, as it has in 
England, that is, it brings the main question, without 
further delay or debate, directly to a vote. And in such 
case, the pending amendments, if any, are first, in their 
order, put to vote, and then, of course, forthwith the 
main question.* But a negative decision of it operates 
differently ; for that assumes, that, if the main question 
is not now to be put, (which is what a negative de- 
cision declares,) then that question is still subject to 
debate, just as it would have been, had the previoiis 
question never been demanded or applied. 

97. Is this the effect of a negative decision in all delib- 
erative bodies f 

In the House of Representatives of the United States 
its effect is to suppress the main question for the rest 
of the day only, just as in the British Parliament. In 
the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, and in 
the House of Assembly of New York, the effect of a 
negative decision of the previous question is to leave 
the main question with all pending amendments just 
where it was ; that is, under debate, till disposed of in 

* Formerly in tlie House of Representatiyes, the previotts ques- 
tioxii if decided in the affirmatiYey bronght the House immediately 
to a vote on the main question, to the exclusion of all amendments 
and incidental motions. This was changed (Jan. 14, 1840,) and the 
present order, namely, that indicated in the text above, was estab- 
lished^ 
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&e usual iray. And, in all deUberatiye aasemblieB in 
this conntry, it is nsuallj taken for granted, imleflB 
otherwise ordered by a special role, that a negative de- 
cision of the previous question leaves the main ques- 
tion and all amendments tiiereto, under deliberation 
just as it found them. 

98. Why 18 this motion sometimes caOsd the ^^gag- 

law""? 

Since the effect of an affirmative decision of the pre- 
vious question is to preclude all Airther debate, and 
bring the main question directly to a vote, it is in this 
country employed almost exclusively for the purpose 
of arresting unprofitable discussion, and so hastening 
a decision. 

It is easy, however, to make an abusive application 
of the previous question, by rendering it subservient 
to the purpose of cutting off the most wholesome and 
necessary discussions, and so compelling members to 
be silent, who ought for Ihe sake of truth and justice 
' to be heard. Hence Mr. Jefferson has said : '^ There- 
fore, it ought not to be favored, but restricted within as 
narrow limits as possible." This imjust use of the 
previous question is what has often secured to it the 
appellation of the ^^gag-lawJ^ 

99. Oan a Tnotion so importard as ihis^ and so liable 
to be abusedj be entertained upon its being offered by one 
member only, and seconded by another, as is the case with 
most other questions f 

In the British Parliament any member may move 
the previous question, and, if seconded by another, it 
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is theiebj put into requisition. This is done atoo, in 
many assemblies in this country. 

In the House of Bepresentatiyes, however, it can 
only be admitted, when demanded by a majority of 
the members present* When first recognized by the 
House, (April 7th, 1789) it could be introdaoed by a 
call from Jive members. It was afterwards (Dec. 23d, 
1811) resolved, as in the case of a call for the yeaiS and 
nays, that o^-fijth of the members present, should be 
necessary to a call for the previous question. T}^ 
continued to be the Bule till February 24th, 1840. 
At that time a change was made, by which, as stated 
above, the previous qaestibn can be admitted, only 
when d^nanded by a majority of the members pres^ 
ent.f 

100. Sow does Aeprevtous question rank among jprAh 
ileged questions f 

The previous question has the same rank as the mo- 
tion to postpone, the motion to commit, and the motion 
to amend. It cannot, therefore, if first put, be super? 
seded by any one of these. 

It yields the precedence, however, to a motion to 
adjourn, to lie on the table, to a motion respecting the 
lights and privileges of the members, or of the assem- 
bly at large, or to a motion for the orders of the day. 

* That the use of the previons question ought to be under soma 
limitation greater than that which is customary in the case of other 
motions^ seems very obvioos. In all deliberatiYe bodies^ therefore, 
the number, at whose call it may be admitted, ought to be fixed by 
ft special rule. 

t Bee Rules of Ordsr for the House of Bepresentati^«s^ Ka 5<i 
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101. Is a rnoiikm fyt ih^ prtvioui quuU^ 

No debate is allowable on a motion for the preyioiui 
question. Neither is it susceptible of amendment. 
All questions of order, moreover, arising incidentallj 
thereon, must be decided without discuflsion, whether 
appeal be bad from the chair or not 

THE MOTIOS TO POSTPOKE. 

102. Whcd is the object of a motion to postpone? 

The object of a motion to postpone is, either to defer 
the consideration of a pending proposition till a more 
wnyenient season, or to get rid of it altogether without 
coming directly to a vote upon it. The motion to post- 
pone, therefore, is, according to the aim of the mover, 
either for a specified time, or for a period indefinite. 

103. What rank among privileged questions does a mo- 
twm to postpone hold f 

The motion to postpone holds the same rank with 
Hie previous question, the motion to commit, and the 
motion to amend, and cannot by any of these be super- 
seded. If, however, the motion to postpone be put^ 
and lost, the pending proposition is nevertheless sub- 
ject to the application of the co-ordinate motions; 
that is, the previous question, the motion to commit^ 
and the motion to amend. 

104. What becomes of a proposition whichhas been inr 
terrupted by the passage of a Tnotion topostponef 

A proposition thus interrupted by the motion to 
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postpone is thereby removed from before the assemblyi 
together with all matters pertaining to it 

105. Oan a moticn to postpone be amended f 

If a motion is offered to postpone to a day certain^ 
that is, to a specified time, it may be amended by sub- 
stituting a different time. The time, in such case, how- 
ever, may be regarded as a blank, to be filled in the 
manner described on page 98 following. 

106. What is the aim of a motion for indefinite post- 
ponement f 

The aim of a motion to postpone indefinitely, is to 
get rid of a proposition altogether without coming di- 
rectly to a vote upon it ; for, when decided affirmative- 
ly, the effect is to quash the proposition entirely. 

107. Oan a motion to postpone indefinitely he debaiecl, 
or amended f 

A motion for the indefinite postponement of a sub* 
ject is generally held to be incapable, either of debate, 
or amendment.* 

108. What is the effect upon the pending proposition^ if 
a motion to postpone is decided in the negative f 

A negative decision of a motion to postpone has no 

* CtiBhing (Mannal, page 96) howeyer, sajB, — "If a motion is made 
for an indefinite postponement^ it may be moved to amend the mo> 
tion, by making it to a day certain. If any other day is desired, it 
may be moved as an amendment to the amendment ; or it may be 
moved as an independent motion, when the amendment has been 
rejected." 
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eflFect whatever upon the pending piopogition ; wliich 
is then to be treated in all respects as if no such mo- 
tion had been made. 



THE MOTION TO COMMIT. 

109. WTien is a motion to commit employed f 

When the matter of a proposition is such, in general, 
as the assembly can approve, while the form, in which 
it comes, is so objectionable, that it would be incon- 
venient to give it the required shape in the assembly 
itself, it is usual to refer the subject to a committee. 

If there be a standing committee within whose prov- 
ince the subject would properly fall, the matter goes 
properly to that committee ; if not, a select committee 
is raised for that purpose. 

110. In the event of there being such a standing oomr 
wwftee, Tnusi the moMer he referred to that committee f 

The assembly may, if for any reason it be thought 
best, raise a select committee for any given subject^ 
though there be, already existing, a standing com- 
toittee, to whom the subject should otherwise be re- 
ferred. 

But, if it be doubtful whether a particular standing 
committee is the one that ought to have charge of the 
matter, and some members are found proposing a ref- 
erence to the standing, while others prefer to give the 
subject to a select committee, the motion to refer to the 
standing committee should be first submitted to a vote 
of the assembly. 
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111. 1b a moAon to oommiU subject to amendment f 

A motion to commit maj be amended variooslj. It 
may be amended by substituting one committee, or 
kind of committee for another ; by increasing, or less- 
ening tbe number of members proposed ; or by adding 
directions, or instructions in regard to the subject com- 
mitted. 

112. What 18 the rank of a motion to commit among 
privileged quesHone t 

The motion to commit is in the same rank as the 
previous question and the motion to postpone, and can- 
not, therefore, be superseded by either of them. 

It, however, has the precedence over a motion to 
amend. 

118. What is the effect of an affirmative decision of a 
motion to commit f 

An affirmative decision of a motion to commit takes 
the subject of course from before the assembly ; if de- 
cided negatively, however, the subject remains before 
the assembly, and may then, if desirable, be subjected 
^ to the operation of the previous question, the motion 
to postpone, or to amend. 

MOTIONS TO AMEUD. 

114. What is a motion to amend t 

When a proposition is in siJystanct agreeable to the 
wishes of an assembly, but in form^ or in some of its 
details objectionable, it is customary, by motions to 
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that effectf to conect^ cartail, enlaigei or otherwise 
modify it according to the will of the body. MotioDS 
fi>r this purpose are called motioius to amend. 

115. Js it within the province of a delilerative body thtu 
to alter the character of a proposition submitted for (heir 
decision? 

The primary and legitimate use of a motion to 
amend, as the term impUes, is so to correct^ or improve 
the form, or statement of a proposition, as to aid it in 
reaching the object which it aims to accomplish. A 
motion to amend, therefore, is properly an act fiiendly 
to the proposition to be wnended. 

But a proposition once moved, seconded, and stated 
from the chair, is then the property of the assembly, 
and there is nothing to hinder the introduction of mo- 
lions to alter it in any way whatever. 

It is, therefore, perfectly competent for the assembly 
whenever they think proper, either so to amend a 
proposition, as to make it more truly answerable to its 
object, or altogether to turn it away from its original 
purpose, and render it subservient to objects entirely 
difiEerent and adverse. Accordingly, a proposition is 
not imfrequently so altered by what are called motions 
to amend, that its original friends and movers are com* 
pelled finally to vote against it in its amended shape. 
Thus, motions to amend are sometimes made to work 
the defeat of a proposition, and are, in &ct, ofben em- 
ployed for this express purpose. 

So entire is the change often effected under color of 
amendment, that, where no special rule exists to the 
contraiy, matters utterly incompatible with the propo- 
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fidtion tinder consideration, are engrossed upon it, and, 
in some cases, everything of tlie original motion, after 
the initiatory words, " Resolved thaf,^^ is stnick out, and 
a proposition entirely different added. 

116. May an assembly then fix, by special rulej the 
limits vrithin which an amendment shall he dUowed to 
operate t 

In order to prevent the improper use of motions to 
amend, some deliberative bodies have established rules 
on the subject. Thus, the rule in the United States 
House of Bepresentatives is, that " no motion, or prop- 
osition on a subject different from that under consid- 
eration shall be admitted under color of an amend- 
ment. No bill, or resolution shall at any time be 
amended by annexing thereto, or incorporatiag there- 
with, any other bill or resolution pending before the 
House.* 

This, or some similar restriction, seems highly need- 
fol, and ought everywhere to be adopted as a rule. 

117. In what way are amendments vsually madef 

Amendments, whether applied to original motions^ 
or to other amendments, are usually effected in one of 
these three ways : (1) by the insertion or addition of 
words or sentences ; (2) by the removal or striking out 
of words and sentences ; or (8) by the striking out of 
some words or sentences, and the insertion of others 
in their stead. 

* See Jefferson^B Mimal, page 145 ; also^ Ciuhing'B Hanaal, page 
824. 
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118. What is the proper order of proceeding in making 
amendments in these several ways f 

When a proposition consists of several parts, para- 
graphs, or sections, or is expressed in a series of resolu- 
tions, the proper order of proceeding is to begin with 
the first, and amend, if necessary, each of the parts, 
paragraphs, sections, or resolutions in order. 

119. Is it in order to make amendments to amendments^ 
and^ ifso^ to whai extent can this process he carriedf 

It is quite in order to amend an amendment ; bat 
here the process must terminate, an amendment of an 
amendment to an amendment being wholly inadmiss- 
ible. 

120. Why is such an amendment not aliowedt 

Were amendments heaped upon amendments in this 
way, the result would be not a faciUtating of the busi- 
ness of the assembly, but a very serious embarrass- 
ment. Hence, by a well settled usage, the process of 
amending is forbidden to go beyond an amendment to 
an amendment 

121. Btd suppose the object sawghJtin am^otion to amend 
an amendment to an amendment, he a desirable one, how, 
since such a motion is inadmissible, can that cbject be 
reached by the assembly? 

Whenever an amendment to an amendment seems 
itself to require amendment, since this is not allowed 
to be done by a regular motion to that effect, the ob- 
ject desired can, nevertheless, be easily obtaLued, by 
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first rejectmg the amendment to the amendment, and 
then, after amending it in the manner required, offei^ 
ing it again in its altered form as an amendment to the 
first amendment, which is, of course, entirely in order.* 

122. Is it in order to alter ^ or amend wJiat has already 
been agreed toby ffie assembly f 

If the assembly has already, by vote, agreed, either 
to receive, or to reject a proposed amendment, that 
which has thtis been agreed to, cannot be altered, or 
amended. Thus, if it has been voted to receive as an 
amendment a given clause, or paragraph, it is not in 
order thereafter to amend this amendment ; and, if it 
has j^een agreed in the like manner, not to strike out 
certain words, those words cannot afterwards be amend- 
ed : the vote not to strike out being in effect a vote to 
retain them, as they stand. 

Neither can that which has once been disapproved 
by a vote of the body, be again moved in that form 
as an amendment. 

123. Is there, then, no way of remxmng, or inserting^ 
as the case may he, words or paragraphs which it has 
onoe been decided by vote to retain, or refect? 

If an amendment which proposes to strike out apar- 



« <<i 



'Thus/* says Gushing, in illustration of this, "if a proposition 
consist of A B, and it is proposed to amend by insertiiig C D, it may 
be moved to amend the amendment by inserting EF; but it cannot 
be moved to amend this amendment^ as for example, by inserting G. 
The only mode by which this can be reached, is to reject the amend- 
ment in the form in which it is presented, namely, to insert £ F, and 
to move it in the form in which it is desired to be amended, namely, 
to insert £ Q F." 
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ticolar clause, or paragrapli is onoe icrjectedi a motioii 
fflmply to strike out the same words, or part of them, 
is not in order; but a motion to strike out the same 
TTords, or a part of them, in connection with other words 
is in order: "provided always, the coherence to be 
struck out be so substantial, as to make this effectually 
a different proposition.''* 

If, on the other hand, an amendment which proposes 
to strike out, be agreed to^ it is not allowable to move 
to insert the same words, or part of them ; but it is 
qxdte in order to move to insert tiie same, or part of the 
same words in connection with others ; provided, as 
before, the coherence to be inserted form, in etSed^ a 
different proposition. 

« 

124. WJien it is proposed to amend by striking outcet' 
lain words^ and inserting others in iheir steady would it 
be in order to move for the striking out and the insertion 
separaidyf 

The motion to strike out one thing, and insert another 
in its place, is in reality a double motion. It may, 
therefore, at the pleasure of the assembly, or even at 
the call of a single member, be divided. In that case 
the question is first taken on the striking out, and (that 
being decided in the aflirmative) it is then taken on 
tbe insertion. In the event of a negative decision of 
the motion to strike out, the motion to insert does not 
of course follow. 

• 

125. When the motion to amend hy striking out one 
ffiing, and inserting another in itsplace^ is once put and 

* Jefferson's Manual, see. 86. 
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hstinihe undivided; or double form^ am ihe same motion 
berenewedt 

No motion to amend, whether to strike out, to insert, 
or to strike out and insert^ when once lost, can^agam 
be moved in the same form.* 

126. Is it in order to propose an amendmerU which is 
inconsistent with an amendment already adopted ? 

An amendment which is in conflict with one al- 
ready accepted, is certainly out of order, and ought at 
once to be rejected. » 

127. Is it not the duty of the presiding officer in such 
case to reject, or suppress, such an amendment, if proposed t 

Though an amendment that is incompatible with 
one already approved by the assembly, offers, by that 
very circimistance, a fit ground for its rejection by the 
assembly, it is not competent for the presiding officer 
to suppress it, as being contrary to order ; for, were he 
allowed to bring questions of consistency like this 
within the circle of the rules of order, he might often 
usurp a negative on important modifications, and defeat 
instead of subserving the will of the assembly. 

128. What is the proper mode of stating a motion to 
amend f 

The proper mode of stating a proposition to amend, 
is first to read the whole passage to be amended, — then 
the words proposed to be struck out, or the words pro- 

* S«e answers to questions 128 and U& 
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posed to be inseTted, or the words proposed to be 
struck out and those offered as a substitute, as the case 
may be, — ^and, last of all, the whole passage as it will 
stand when amended. 

129. In what partiealar order, if any, muei afnendr 
Tnents hepvi to the vote f 

An amendment must, of course, come to the yote be- 
fore the main question, and, in like manner, an amend- 
ment to an amendment must take the precedence. 
But, in the event of there being several proposed 
amendments to an amendment, they should be put to 
the vote in the order in which they are moved; not 
however, because of any established order of prec- 
edence, but in view of the fitness, or propriety of the 
thing. 

130. What is the proper Jbrm of the question on a VMh 
lion to strihe out f 

The form in Parliament always is, — shall the words 
proposed to be struck out stand as part of the princi- 
pal question : the question being not, Shxill they he struck 
outj but Shail they standi 

But in this country, the form of the question always 
is, — Shall the words be stricken aui f* 

181. What rank among privileged questions is held ly 
a motion to amend? 

A motion to amend holds the same rank with the 
previous question, and indefinite postponement ; con- 
sequently, that which is first moved must be first put 

* See Jefferson's Mainial, sea 85, and Cashing^ p» 67. 
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182. By what motions is the motion to amend Uable to 
he superseded f 

The motion to amend is liable to be superseded by 
a motion to postpone to a day certain, that is, to a par- 
ticnlar time; so that amendment and postponement 
being in competition, the motion to postpone takes 
precedence. 

A motion to amend may also be superseded by a 
motion to commit ; so -that the latter motion being 
offered while an amendment is under discussion, it 
must be put to the rote first 

DIYISIOIf OP A QUESTION, 

188. Wfiat other changes, if any, in the nature <^ 
amendments, can be wrought, hy motion, upon propositions 
hefore a deliberative assembly f 

There are several other changes which may be com- 
prehended under the general name of amendments, to 
which a proposition under discussion may be subjected. 
Thus, it may be expedient to divide a question, or to 
effect an addition, or union of several propositions, or 
to transpose the different parts of a proposition, or to 
fill up blanks designedly left for the action of the as- 
sembly. 

184. What do you, mean by dividing a question f 

When a motion embraces several parts, each of which 
forms substantially a separate proposition, the resolu- 
tion of it into distinct motions, or questions is called 
dividing the question. 
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185. WTint advantaffe is there in such a cKniium of Ai 
guestiorij and how is it effected? 

A motion may, in the fonn of a sm^e pTopontioiiii 
comprehend in reality two or more propootiont, one or 
moie of which alone might be aooeptaUe to tbe aasem- 
bly, while the rest might be decidedly otyjectioaable. 

The advantage, therefore, of a division of the qnes- 
tioa is, that it affords the assembly an oiqportanity to 
z^eceiye, or to reject what part it thinks proper, and thal^ 
wiihonb embarrassment. The division of a question is 
effected by an order of the assembly, obtained upon 
motion introduced in the usual way ; and when divided, 
the several divisbns, or proposition, into which it has 
been resolved, must be voted upon and decided in the 
order in which they stand. 

186. WTutt^kouMhe the character of a moi&miadmde 
<it question f 

Amotion to divide a question shouldst^ particularly 
the manner, in which it proposed to make the division. 

187. Ts a motion fw a division of the question^ itself car 
pdie of alieraiion, or amendmentf 

A motion to divide is subj ect to precisely the same 
^es of amendment as any other. 

138. j& it competent fyr any member ihoit thinks proper 
to requirea divisionof Ae questionf 

It is not unfrequently claimed that any member has 
& right to demand the division of a question, and that 
without a vote of the assembly. But for this claim 
there is no good foundation, unless, as is sometimes the 
case, there is a standing rule in the body to that effect 
''The &ct is,^' (Jef. Man., Sect xxzvi) "that the only 

6 ^ 
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mode of separating a complicated question is by moT* 
ing amendments to it ;" or by an order of the ai^seni- 
blj obtained, as before said, upon motion introduced, 
and carried in the usual way. 

189. Under what circumstances is an add^ion,or union 
of the parts of a question^ expedient? 

Whenever, as often occurs, a motion embraces in 
form two propositions, wlule in substance there really 
exists but one, it is usually thought expedient to add 
or unite the separate propositions, so as to present the 
whole matter to the assembly as a single question. 

140. What is the mode of proceeding in order to effect 
such addition fiT union f 

The addition, or union maybe effected, either by voting 
down one of the propositions, and then incorporating 
its substance with the other, or by referring the whole 
matter to a committee, with instructions to put the two 
propositions in the form of a single question, or motion. 

141. What is the process in ihecase of transposition f 

Whenever it is deemed expedient to transpose a 
clause, paragraph, or section, there should be a motion 
to remove it from the place where it is, and another to 
insert it in the place preferred. 

THE FILLING OF BLANKS. 

142. What is ihe order^ or process observed in filling 
blanks f 

When blanks for the insertion of particular times 
or numbers are designedly left in a proposition to be 
filled by a vote of the asssembly, the motions to fill 
such blanks are dealt with, not as amendments, but as 
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original motions, and must be decided upon before put* ^ 
tin^ the main question. 

In the eyent of there being seyeral different propo- 
sitions respecting the times or numbers proper to fill 
the blanks, the general rule is, to put the question first 
on the longest time and the largest sum. In the British 
House of Commons, however the rule is that the ques- 
tion shall be put first on the smallest sum, and the Itmg^ 
est time.* 

OEDERS OF THE DAT. 

143. Whxit is meant by the orders ofihe day f 

It is often expedient to order, by resolution, a parties 
ular subject to be brought up for consideration on a par- 
ticular day. Subjects thus ordered, or appointed for a 
specified time, are called the orders of the day for that 
particular day. 

* The rule laid dovn in Jefferson's Mannal, and tfaat vhich gen* 
erally prevails where there is no special rule to the contrary, is thus 
expressed (in Section xzxiii): *'In all cases of time, or number, we 
most consider whether the larger comprehends the lesser, as in a 
question to what day a postponement shall be, the number of a com« 
mittee, amount of a fine, term of an imprisonment, 'term of irre- 
deemability of a loan, or the terminua in qvem (limit to whieh) in any 
other case. Then the question must begin d maxima (from the great- 
etty. Or whether the lesser included the greater, as in questions on 
the limitation of the rate of interest, on what day the session shall 
be dosed by adjournment^ on what day the next shall commence, 
when an act shall commence, or the terminus d quo {the limit from 
which) in any other case, where the question must begin d minimo 
{from the least). The object being not to begin at that extreme 
which and more being within every man's wish, no one could nega- 
tive it, and yet if we should vote in the affirmative, every question 
for more would be precluded; but at that extreme which would 
unite few, and then advance or recede till you get to a number 
irbioh will unit* a b«re majority." •-* ^ ^ 1 
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144. Whaiaquettionis Au8 assigned for a gi^^ 

is it necessary to specify ike particular hour of the dayt . 

If no particular hour of the day is specified, tbe or- 
der, or subject appointed, may claim, and is entitled 
to the entire day. If, however, a particular time of 
the day is named, the order of the day cannot be made 
a privileged question; that is, cannot supersede any 
pending question, till the appointed hour arrrives. 

145. What is the rank of a motion for the orders (^ 
the dayf 

A motion for the orders of the day commonly takes 
precedence of all other business, except a motion to 
adjourn, or a question of privilege. 

146. Supposing several orders^ or subjects to have been 
assigned for the same day, can the motion for the orders of 
the day be used to caU up one of them in particular to the 
exclusion of the restf 

It cannot; the motions must be for the orders of the 
day collectively. 

147. HoWy then, in case of disptOej can it be decided 
which shaU be acted upon first f 

The rule established by custom is, that they shall 
be taken up in the order, in which they stand on the 
record. 

148. Suppose, of seuerai orders appointed for the same 
day, one only is assigned for a particular hour, can the 
rest, in ffie event of their being time sufficient, be acted upon 
b^bre that hour f 

!£, among several orders of the day, one is named for 



J 
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A «|>artkmlia: hovir, tbe rest may be acted on in due sac- 
cession, as they stand upon the leeord, till that hotir 
arrives ; ^when the subject appropriate to it must come 
up next in order. 

149. jSujppose that none of ihe (n'ders are tak^ 
the hour fixed upon for that jparticular one^ what course ia 
thenpurstiedf 

The order for that particular hour is first oonsidexed, 
and tlie rest follow as they stand on the record. 

150. Suppose the motion for the orders of the day be de^ 
dded in the negative^ what then is the course to be tahenf 

In the event of a motion for the orders of the day 
being decided in the negative, the pending question is 
thereby entitled to be first considered, and decided 
upon. 

161. Can a motion for the orders of the day be mads^ 
while a Tnember is speaking f 

A motion for the ord^^ of the day cannot be made, 
while a member is speaking, because it is a breach of 
order to interrupt him, while speaking, unless by a caU 
to order, 

152. What becomes of a question, or proposition which 
hoe been superseded by a motion for the orders of the 
day? 

A question superseded by a motion for the orders of 
the day, is removed entirely firom before the assembly, 
and, if renewed, must be brought up de novo in the or- 
dinaiy way. 
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168. In ihe event of an omission to act upon the ordens 
of the day on the day appointed^ what becomes of them t 

Orders of the day, if not acted upon on the day ap- 
pointed for them, are thereby made of no effect ; that 
is, they cannot, unless renewed for some other day, be 
regarded in the light of privileged questions. 

But, in case of a special rule or by-law to that ef- 
fect, orders for a given day, when not disposed of on 
the day appointed, may have precedence on every day 
thereafter, till finally decided upon. 

154. Oan orders of the day, when once made and op- 
pointed, be disdiargedf 

Orders of the day may be discharged at any timey 
and a new order made for a different day. 



QUESTIONS OF PEIVILEGE. 

155. What are questions of privilege f 

Questions of privilege are those that involve the 
rights and privileges of individual members, or of the 
whole body taken collectively : as where a dispute 
arises respecting the presence of persons not belonging 
to the body, or where a quarrel takes place between 
members themselves. 

166. What rank does a question of privilege hold among 
privileged questions f 

A question of privilege prevails for the time, over 
all other propositions, except a motion to adjourn. | 
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167. WTiatbecarnes of a propositus that has hem 
seded by a question of privilege f 

A proposition superseded by a question of privil^e^ 
is regarded as still pending, and must be taken up 
again just wliere it was left ofL 



QnESTIOHS OF ORDEB. 

158. What are guestiona of order t 

It is the right and the duty of eveiy member of a 
deliberative assembly to see, as &r as may be, that the 
rules of order, in eveiy proceeding, be duly observed. 
He may, therefore, and should in all cases of a breach 
of the rules, rise to the point of order, and insist upon 
its being duly enforced. 

But, if in a case.of this kind, a difference of opinion 
exists, as to whether a rule has been violated or not, 
the question, which is thence called a question of or^ 
der, must be determined before the application of the 
nde can be insisted upon. 

159. Btit how isUtohe determined f 

A question of order is usually settled by the decision 
of the chair and without debate. If, however, the de- 
cision of the president be deemed unsatisfactory, it is 
competent for any member to appeal from that decision, 
and demand a vote of" the house on the matter. 

On an appeal, the question is stated by the presiding 
officer, and usually in this form : ** Shall the decision, of 
the chair he sustained f^ or, " ShaJl the decisionofihe chair 
stand as the decision qf the assembly f" 
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160. ^ a motion an an appeal^ like ikk^ d^ataiiet 

A motion on an appeal from the deciffion of the diaiir 
is to be debated, and in all respects treated like aajr 
other question ; and, what is altogether against ordar 
in other cases, the presiding officer is permitted to par- 
ticipate in the debate. 

161. Wha4 ijSMf ^ any, ieyond the mere detay, isprO' 
dvced upon a pending proposition by the introduction cf a 
question of order f 

It sometimeB happens, that the deoisioii of a question 
of order disposes of the question out of whidti* it arose ; 
but, with this exception, a pending proposition remains 
whoUy unafiEected by the introduction and decisic»i of 
a question of order, and the consideration of it is to 
be resumed just at the poin^ where it was integnrapted. 



MOTIOKS FOR THE READING OP PAPERS. 

162. When, if noUiltoays, is ii necessary to introduoe 
a motion for the reading of papers f 

When papers, or documents of any kind are laid be- 
fore a deliberative assembly, every member has a right 
to have them read once before he can be required to 
vote upon them. 

Accordingly, when the reading of a pj^per whioh has 
immediate reference to the nmtter under discussion is 
culled for, the paper is of course read by the clerk, or 
secretary, without the formality of a vote to that 
effect. 
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168. J3a5, then, any member, the right at any time, to 
caUJbr the reading of any paper that he may deem, perti- 
nent to the maMer under debate f 

No member has a right to read or have read any 
book, paper, or other document, which is not obviously 
essential to a right understanding of the question 
before the bouse. This is manifesfly a very proper 
limitation ; for without it, such delay and embarrass- 
ment would often ensue as to prevent the transaction 
of the most important business. 

When, therefore, a member desires to read or have 
read a paper that seems to transcend the limits within 
which such reading ought to be confined, even though 
It should be his own previously prepared speech on 
the subject, he must, for this purpose, if any one 
objects, obtain permission so to do by a vote of the 
assembly. 

164. Is the readirtg of a paper ordinarily dbjeeled to in 
an assembly f 

That depends upon its apparent aim, or obvious 
tendency. K the aim clearly is to shed light upon the 
^bject, and so conduce to a more intelligent disposi- 
tion of it, the paper is ordinarily read, under the direo- 
lion of the presiding officer, without the least objec- 
tion. But, when the purpose of the proposed reading 
IS obviously to create delay, or where, for any reason, 
It seems likely to operate as an abuse of the time and 
patience of the assembly, it is generally met with a 
laost decided negative. 

5* 
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MOTIONS FOR THE WITHDRAWAL OF MOTIOH. 

165. When is it necessary to offer a motion far ihe 
withdrawal of a motion f 

"When a motion is once moved, seconded, and stated 
from the chair, it is thereafter the property of the 
house, and cannot be withdrawn by the mover.* 

If, however, the mover, either for the purpose of 
modifying it, or substituting another in its place, or for 
any other purpose, desires to withdraw it from the 
House, he is not at liberty so to do, without leave ob- 
tained by a motion to that effect, regularly made and 
passed in the usual way. If the motion for a with- 
drawal is negatived, the matter must be treated just as 
if no motion to withdraw had been proposed. 

MOTIONS FOR THE SUSPENSION OF RULES. 

166. When is a motion for the suspension of a rule 
necessary? 

When anything is proposed which is forbidden by a 
special rule, but which is deemed to be of such import- 
ance as to warrant a suspension of that rule, it is nec- 
essary to make a motion to that effect. Of course, the 
motion to suspend precedes the original motion. 

* This is the rule in Parliament, and the general rule in the Leg- 
islative bodies of this country. There are, however, exceptions to it ; 
as in the state Legislature of Pennsylvania ; where a motion, or 
resolution may be withdrawn by the mover at any time previous to 
an amendment^ or a final deeiaioa. 
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167. Ckin amoAioniodfiMpcf^^ci^^ 
rulcj be carried by the wiU of a hare majority f 

If there be no standing-rule, or by-law to the con- 
trary, a motion to suspend, like any other motion, is 
carried by a vote of the majority. Bat, in most delib- 
erative assemblies, there is an established role on the 
subject, whereby a motion to suspend, in order to be 
successful, must have a fised number of votes ; as two- 
thirds, or three-fourths, for example. 

HOTION TO RECOIfSlDER. 

168. What is a motion to reconsider f 

In the British Parliament, when once a question has 
been decided, whether negatively, or affirmatively, that 
decision stands as the sense, will, or judgment of the 
House, and is held to be irreversible. 

But, as the members of an assembly are individ- 
ually liable to mistakes, so, in their collective capacity, 
they sometimes find themselves in error. The result 
is, that in Parliament, where a vote once given is ac- 
counted unchangeable, great inconvenience ensues, 
when it is found, as must occasionally happen, that 
such vote grew out of error, or misconception.* 

The embarrassments resulting from a rigid adher- 
ence to this rule have been avoided, in this country, by 
the introduction of what is called the motion to re- 
consider ; whereby a decision found to be erroneous, 
may be reviewed and revised. 

* Various are the shifts and expedients adopted in Parliament 
to escape the consequences of the role under notice ; such as acts 
^plaining^ enforcing^ correcting^ 4c., 4c 
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169. Under aJuU reBHciiona^ if aii^ wiui At mation 
k> reoonMef he mouiet 



The time within which, a&d the paxtiea by wliom, a 
motion to ieconsider ahall be made, axe, in jnanj caaes, 
fixed by a special role. Thna, in Congress, a motion 
to reconsider mnst btt made, either on the same day, or 
on the day after the passage of the resolution to 
which it relates. Where there is no q^edal role on 
the subject, the motion to recongidier is nnder no limitp 
ation as to time. 

In Tesp&ct to tiie parties by whom a motion to re- 
consider shall be made, it is a general role, that the 
proposition must emanate £rom some member who 
voted with the majority. 

170. In wbcU condition does a motion to reoonsOsTj if 
decided in the affirmaJdvOy phot the svbfect, to whAch iL re- 
firaf 

Should a motion to reconsider preyail, the position 
of the subject, to which it refers, is exactly what it was 
before the decision which made the reconsidexaticm 
necessary. It may, therefore, be resumed at tiia^ 
point, and disposed of aocording to the pleasure of liha 
assembly. 

171. la ihe Tnotion to reoomider a privileged onet 

A motion to reconsider in Congress, takes pre- 
cedence of all other motions, except the motion to ad- 
journ ; and, wherever the time within which a motion 
to reconsider is fixed by special rule, it ought thus to 
have the precedence. 
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172. When a variety of wibjecU offer Aanstiueajbr A$ 
consideration of a ddiherative body^ iohat particvJair order^ 
if any J is observed in taking Aem up f 

Ik almost all permanentlj organized bodies, there is 
a parlictilar order of business established by a special 
rule, or by-law. But, where no such rule exists, the 
President, unless the matter is, for the time, otherwise 
ordered by a yote of the assembly, introduces business 
according to his pleasure, or sense of propriety in the 
case. 

178. Wha^ advofntage^ if any^ results from a sUmding 
rvle fixing iha order of business f 

A standing rule, or order of business affords several 
important advantages. It saves time; it secures to each 
topic its proper place ; and, therefore, prevents disputes 
about precedency, and so ibciUtates the transaction of 
business. 

174. Must the standing-ruk, or order of business, u^iere 
ihere is one^ alwaysbe adhered to f 

A rule fixing the order of business, like any other 
role, may, upon proper occasion, of couise, be suqpended. 
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175. In cases where the minutes of a previous meeting 
are read^ is it necessary to approve them by aformai motion f 

It is quite customary, after the reading of the min- 
utes, for a formal motion of approval to be made and 
submitted; but such formal action does not appeax to 
be necessary. 

For, as they must, if correct, be approved, no mo- 
tion is needed, unless some error is detected in them. 
Ordinarily, therefore, where no mistake is discovered, 
it is quite sufficient for the President to say in sub- 
stance : — " Whai is the pleasure of the meeting in regard 
to the minutes which have just been read? If there be no 
cbjectioUj they wiU be considered as approved^ In the 
event of there being no objection, he simply adds : " TTie 
minutes, then, stand approvedJ^ 

176. Suppose an error is detected, what ihm is done f 

In case of the existence of an error in the minutes, 
a motion is made to correct, and the cprrection being 
made, the President, in submitting the question, says : 
^^ Shall ike minutes, as corrected, be approved T^ If de- 
cided affirmatively, he simply announces the result^ 
and thus the matter ends.*^ 

177. What is the next stq^ after the approval of the 
minutes f 

Immediately after the approval of the minutes, the 
President announces the first business, in order, accord- 

* It should be kept in mind, that no motion to amend the minntes, 
by striking out wordi or senteaoei^ ia at all admiauble^ nnleM they 
contain some trror of faeL 
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ing to the special rule, if there be one, or if not^ what- 
ever he deems appropriate first to introduce. 

178. Suppose the first business in order to be the presen* 
tation of petitions, memorials^ or other communiocUions, in 
what way are they to be introduced f 

Any meixiber charged with the presentation of a pe- 
tition, or other communication, should, when the proper 
time arrives, rise in his place, with the paper in his 
hand, and announce that he has been commissioned to 
present such a paper. He then briefly describes the 
character of the document, and unless anticipated in 
so doing by another member, moves that it be received. 

179. Is the member who presents such petition^ or other 
communication^ responsible^ in any wise, for the character 
of its contents f 

The member that presents a petition or any other 
communication, should be prepared beforehand to give, 
if required, a summary, of its contents, and to vouch 
for the decency and respectfulness of its language and 
sentiments. 

180. Is it in order for parties who are not members of 
the body J to appear therein, and introduce communications f 

A petition or other communication should always be 
presented by a member, specially entrusted with that 
service by the parties from whom it emanates, or by 
others immediately interested in its contents. But 
letters and other ordinary communications are usually 
handed to the President, and b}' him or by the secre- 
tary read without further formality. 
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181. If received, whatfurAer action is taken npon itf 

If the document be leoeiyed, it is then handed to 
the Becretary to be read. This being done, the Pres- 
ident asks what order shall be taken upon it : where- 
upon, a motion for that purpose being made, it is either 
acted upon immediately by the assembly, or set do-wn 
for a particular time, or referred to a committer or 
else postponed indefinitely. 

182. Supposing ike next thing in order to be reports 
from committees, in what way are ^ley to be introduced f 

The time being come for reports from committees, 
the President, commencing with the first on his list, 
asks aloud i ^^ laihe committee on (naming the subject) 
ready to report V^ 

The chairman of ihat committee, if present, or in 
the event of his being absent, some other member of it^ 
then rises, and, if prepared to report, says : " The com^ 
mittee, Mr, President, to whom was referred the sublet 
(naming it) h^eve had the matter ymder consideration, and 
have instructed me to deliver a report, which is ready to be 
presented whenever the assembly is pleased to receive if."* 

IBS. Is a motion to receive such report necessary t 

No motion to receive the report is necessary, or is 
generally made, unless some objection to receiving it 
is raised, or it is deemed expedient to fix some other 

♦ If not prepared to report^ he may simply announce, that the 
committee is not prepared to report at this time, or he may report 
pro^^reM, or make any statement or explanation respecting the mat* 
ter which may appear proper or ezpedi«nt^ 
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tiaie fixr xecehdng it In either case, a motioiiiiiiurt be 
made, and submitted, in the usual way, either by the 
chairman of the committee himselfi or by aome other 
member of tte body. 



184. If it he dedobd to noeive Ae report, uhai u Uie 
nextstgp inthcprocesst 

The repcnrt is then, by diiectiott cf the Praaideiit^ 
read,* either by the Gha:bmjtn of the oommittee in his 
place, or by the secretary. It is then, together with all 
other papers connected with it^ pntin chaige of the 
aecietary. 

This being done, the President aslsa : ** WhoA ardftt 
fihall be taken on the rqport which has just leen readt 

185. In what way ia it proper to retpond to Ais jitft* 
tionj or what action doeeUcaUforAf 

As an assembly can dispose of a report of a com- 
mittee just as they can of any other matter proposed 
for their consideration, the question, ^ What order shdU 
he taken on the rqport T' elicits, of course, from mem- 
bers motions, either to accept, or adopt, to amend,f to 
recommit, or to make any other regular disposition of 
it whateyer. 

* Where reports are ordered to be printed before being acted 
upon, as in legislatiTe assemblies the reading is rendered nnneo* 



t It is» hovever, a disputed pointy whether the report of a eommit- 
tee can be amended by the assembly. The best usage seems to be 
against it Still, according to high authority, a report may be 
amended just as well as a resolntion. Perhaps^ the more eonrteoos 
vay is to x^roommt with initrvstiolis. 
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186. What 18 the effect of a motion to accept^ or adoptj 
if carried in the affirmaiive t 

A paper accepted, or adopted by a formal vote of a 
deliberative assemblj, thereby becomes tbe statement^ 
or sentiment of the assembly itself; for the acts and 
judgments of the committee, when once adopted in 
due form, are, by that circumstance, made the acts and 
judgments of the body, under whose orders they un* 
dertook the consideration of the subject 

187. Wouldit be out of order to move the aceepianceof 
a report^ and the adoption of the resolutions thereto ap- 
pended^ separately. 

It is not only not out of order, but, in fact, the better , 
way, first, to accept the report by a regular motion 
to that effect, and then adopt the resolutions, if satis- 
fiictory, by a separate vote ; for, in the resolutions, or 
recommendations' of a committee, indeed, we have a 
direct exptession of the conclusions to which they have 
been led, and therefore a distinct motion to adopt these, 
as the conclusions of the body at large seems highly 
proper, if not essential. 

188. Whxii difference of import is there, in this connee- 
tioUj between the terms " accept" and " adopt ?" 

Accept and adoptj when applied generally to a report, 
or other document submitted to a deliberative body, 
are usually understood to denote the same thing ; but 
a more discriminating usage confines the term " adopt" 
to that act by which the assembly directly and dis* 
tinctly take, and treat as 'their own the resdiutions, or 
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recommendatioiiB of a report, or other like document ; 
while the term " accept" is employed in relation to pa- 
pers containing statements of fact, arguments, or rea- 
sonings, out of which conclusions are to be educed. 

189. When the rqport of a committee consista of a paper 
referred to them for aUeratumj or amendment^ what i$ the 
order of proceeding f 

When the report of a committee embraces merely a 
paper with amendments, the chairman of the commit- 
tee reads the amendments with the coherence or proper 
connections, explains the reasons of the alterations, if 
necessary, and so exhibits, in order throughout, all the 
changes proposed. The report is then, of course, put 
m charge of the clerk, or secretary. 

When taken up for consideration by the assembly, 
the amendments only are read by the clerk, or secre- 
^^* The President then reads each in course, and sub- 
mits them successively to a vote of the assembly. 

190. 'Is it not allowable^ during this process^ for mem^ 

^s to offer other amendments f 

WhUe the assembly is engaged in disposing of amend- 
taenia proposed by the committee, it is not in order to 
receive any other amendment, except, of course, an 
amendment to an amendment, which must then be 
laade, or not made at all. 

191. What opportunity, if any, is allowed fir amend' 
f^enis by Ae assembly f 

The amendments suggested by the committee being 
decided upon, the President before jiutting the question 
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on the whole paper, as amended, ornot, as the case may 
stand, waits a moment to hear, if any, other amend- 
ments from the assembly, which are then in order. 

192. May a subject on which a rqport has once teen 
mads arid preaisnkdf hs T6<ommiUedt 

A subject may be le-eommitted as often as the as- 
sembly please, either to the same, or to a different 
committee* 

198. When, if ever, is the proper time to hear a report 
from ifie minority of a committee f 

The motion to hear the report of the minority should 
follow immediately the reading of that from the ma- 
jority. Thereafter, both reports being the property of 
the house, they may be disposed of according to the 
pleasure of the assembly.* 

194. ^,frr any cause, a committee find it ineogpedient, 

* On the mode of proceeding respecting a minority report^ 
Mftthiaa (page 88} has the foUowing: — 

** Should a committee not be nnanimons in opinion, and these in 
the minority be desirous of placing their views before the meeting; 
the matter should be introduced immediately after the majority re* 
port has been read. A member will then move that *the report 
and resolution thereto attached be postponed ibr the present^ for 
the purpose of enabling the minority to present their report' If 
this motion prerails, as is almost always the case, the minority re- 
port will be immediately presented, reeeiTed and read. It is then 
in order, on motion, to take up for consideration the resolution at- 
tached to either of the reports. 

" If the minority are not prepared to report a motion may be made 
to postpone the majority report until the next meeting, in order to 
enable the minority to get their report ready."— See answw to 
question 68, p. 66. 
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or wipracticalNe^ te rmder a npoiri, what eour» %$ iahm 
m rdation to such a oommiUesf 

When, for any cause, a oommittoe deem it inexpe- 
dient to make a rqxirt, the chairman, or some other 
member of tJiait ocxumittee shonid, when the report is 
called for, rise in his place, and, after making a state* 
ment of the case, move that the committee be dia- 
charged from the farther consideration of the subject 

195. Sappo9ing a papar consisting fsf moertd cUstinci 
P^oposOianSy or of a series of resolutions^ to he laid hefhrs 
on assenMy^ tolust order is observed in taking them vpf 

In considering a document embracing seyeral prop- 
ositions, or resolutions, the entire paper should first 
he read by the secretary. This enablesthe members to 
get a general and connected view of the whole matter. 
Then, in order the more closely to consider, and, if 
i^^cessary, to amend each part in detail, the natural 
- order is to begin at the beginning, and go regularly 
^^ugh by paragraphs or resolutions : the President 
i^'OAding eaxdi in its turn, and pausing at the end of 
®ach to reoeiTe and put^ if need be, any amendments 
offered.* 

When all this is done, the President submits the 
whole paper, amended, or unamended, as the case may 
l>ei to a vote of the assembly on its final adoption. 

* This order is so rigidly adhered to in Parliament that^ when 
^6 latter part of a paper has been amended, it is not aUowable to 
^ baek and make alterations in tiie previous sections, or paragraphs. 
In the Senate of the United States, however, it is not fbrbiddea to 
'ocnr to a former part of a paper, imder deliberation, for the pur^ 
poie of amending it. 
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196. In the case of a series o/resoluUonSj is it not usual 
(o consider and adopt them separately f 

It is quite common, indeed it is the general cnstom, 
in case of a series of resolutions being laid before a 
deliberative body, to put the question on each resolu- 
tion separately : the preamble, if any, being reserved, 
and acted upon last of alL 

197. Why should the preamble be reserved to the lastt 

The preamble should be reserved till the resolutions 
have been disposed of, because in the event of their 
being amended, it might require alteration to render it 
appropriate, or should the resolutions be negatived, it 
would, of course, fall to the ground altogether. 

198. Can more than one subject be under consideration 
at the same time f 

There can be but one main, or principal subject un- 
der consideration in a deliberative assembly at once, 
* but there may be pending at the same time, a number 
of incidental, or subsidiary questions, all which have 
been explained already in the answers to questions un- 
der the head of Privileged Questions. 

199. When the business of a meeting seems to be fin^ 
ished^ what course is taken by the President t 

Whenever a pause or cessation occurs in the pro- 
ceedings, the President simply says : " There is no busi- 
ness be/ore the meeting" This either brings up new 
business, or a motion to adjourn. 



SECTION yii. 



OBDEB OF DEBATE. 



200. W hen is it in order to rise and speak on a moHon^ 
orjpropositionf 

As a motion, or proposition is not fairly before a de- 
liberative assembly, until moved, seconded, and stated 
from tlie cbair, it is never in order to rise and speak 
on it, until it has thus formall j been introduced* 

201. May the President engage in the debate f 

It being plainly incompatible with a due discharge 
of his appropriate duties for the President, as a gen- 
eral thing, to take part in the debates, he is not al- 
lowed to do so, except in cases growing out of, or nat- 
urally belonging to his official position. Thus, he may, 
and ought, when desirable, to explain points of order; 
he may give information of facts bearing upon the busi- 
ness under deliberation ; and, in the event of an appeal 
fix>m his decision on questions of order, he is free to 
engage in any debate thereupon. 

When, however, the presiding officer does rise to 
speak, he is entitied to be heard even before a mem- 
ber who may be already on the floor. In such case, 
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the member standing should take his seat, till the 
President has finished. 

202. Oom a member once Jmrly in possession of ihe 
floor ^ he refused a hearing t 

He that fidrlj gets the floor, is fdllj entitled to be 
heard. He cannot be interrapted hy a call for adjourn- 
ment, or for the orders of the day, or for the ques- 
tion; for this is mot making a regular motion. ^'Such 
calls are themselves," says Jefferson, "breaches of 
onkr." 

208. in case of a disptde^ or (^conflicting claims ia Ae 
floor^ who is to decide f 

If sereral members rise and address the chair al 
once, or nearly at once, the President is to grant tibe pre^ 
cedence to him whose voice is first heard. But it is 
competent lor any memb^ to question this decis»)n, 
Mid to ask a vote of the assembly thereupon. In case 
of a vote, the question is first taken on the daim 
of the member, in whose favor the President has 
decided. 

204. Is it ever in order to interrupt a member when 
y^eaking on a subject before the houset 

It is never in order, as a general rule, to interrupt a 
member while addressing the house, except by a call 
to order \* that is, he cannot rightfully be interrupted 
in his speech by a member rising and proposing to 

* It ii, in some aflaembliefl) allowable for a member to interrapt a 
■peaker in order to make an explanation. 
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adjonm, or making any other like . privileged mo- 
tion.* 

Yet this mle is not to be so construed or interpreted 
as to predude all possible cases or contingenoes, for 
such a construction of it would sometimes work great- 
er miscbief than that which it is intended to prevent 
Thus, cases may arise, in which it may be of the high- 
est moment to interrupt a speaker, in order to announce 
&cts or information of immediate and pressing interest 
or necessity. 

The whole aim of the rule is to secure a member 
who has the floor, and is speaking, from all wanton or 
abusive interruption, as long as he himself observes 
the rules of order and the decencies of debate. 

205. Does a caU to order prevent a tpeaher from 
finishing his speechf 

When the question raised by a call to order has been 
decided, the, speaker is still in possession of his right 
to proceed; nor can he be arrested, as before said, even 
by a motion to adjourn. His right is to a full hearing. 

There are some deliberative bodies, in which a rule 
ifl laid down, fixing the limits in respect to time, within 
which every speaker is to be confined. But, even 
where no such rule e:dsts, a tedious or offensive speak- 
er, though his right to proceed is not questioned, is gen- 
erally made, by certain indications of impatience in the 
au^ence, to se$ the propriety of closing his speech. 

* Sometimes^ iQ order to hasten the decision of a qneetien some 
i&ember will call oat — Question I Quetium J even while a speaker is 
on the floor. This is nsnally r^arded as the greatest rudeness ; 
^'lunigh often roKorted tb in order to g«t rid of a tireaOm^ qMstf. 

6 
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206. H a speaker who, for some special purpose^ volun' 
tartly yields the floor in fovor af another, entitled as soon 
as the object of the interruption is gained, to goon vnth his 
speechf 

A3 a matter of fovor, or concession^ but not as a mat- 
ter of right, a speaker who temporarily yields the floor 
in &yor of another, is generally permitted, immediately 
after the interraption, to resume his remarks. If the 
privilege be denied, he cannot claim it as a right. 

207. Does aperson speoJdng in a.ddiberative assembly, 
address himself formally to the assembly, or to the presid- 
ing officer f 

Whenever a member of a deliberative assembly pro- 
poses to speak upon a matter in debate, he is expected 
to rise in his place, with head uncovered, and address 
himselj^ inform, directly to the presiding officer: say- 
ing, " J/r. President, Mr. Ohairman,^^ or whatever else 
may be his title in the body. Thereupon the President 
addresses the speaker by name, and so introduces 
and commends him to the attention of the meet- 
ing. 

208. When a member is speaking, is it in order to des- 
ignate other members to whom he wishes to refer, by their 
names? 

It is not in order, neither is it considered in good 
taste, in debate, for a speaker to designate other mem- 
bers by their names : the modes of expression for this 
purpose being, — " The gentleman who has just taken his 
seat,^^ or, " The member on the other side of the house,^^ or, 
^' The last speaker but one," or some other like indication. 
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209. What restriction^ ifomy^ is a speaker under in re^ 
gard to the mode of discussing a subfectf 

Every speaker is bound to confine himself to the 
question. This is the common and necenarj rule. 
But it must be liberally interpreted, and p^ver, under 
color of cutting off digressions, be made to hinder a 
full and free expression of sentiment 

210. Under what restrictions, if any, is a speaker, in 
relation, to his mode of treating other members engaged in 
the debate f 

Eyery speaker is bound to avoid personalities; that 
is, he is not to use harsh, reviling, or immannerly 
words of any kind in relation to others engaged in the 
* debate ; but to exercise, in all respects, a courteous 
ftnd gentlemanly deportment: principles and meas- 
"^res, not the character and motives of those who advo- 
cate them, being the proper subject of animadversion 
and reprobation. 
♦ 

211. Under what restriction, if any, is a speaker in 
respect to his mode of treating the resolves, or other proceed' 
ings of the assembly t 

Every speaker is bound to refrain from the use of 
reproachful or indecent language in regard to the pre- 
vious acts, or decii^ons of the assembly, or any of its 
committees. He may, however, offer and support a 
motion to rescind any act or resolution of the body, 
and in so doing, indulge in the language of invective 
or reprobation, so long as he violates not the rules of 
debate. 
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212. la it in order for a member to bepresentj when the 
assembly are deliberating upon matters, in which he is per* 
sonally concerned t 

It is neither in order, nor in decency for a member 
to be present in the assembly, when he is personally 
interested in the matter under debate. 

218. What, if anything, is done, when a member in 
addressing the assembly, makes use of language thai is inr 
suiting to another member, or to the body ai large f 

When a member in speaMng, indulges in language 
abusive or insulting to other members, or to the body 
generally, he is usually interrupted in his speecb by 
members calling him to order. In that case, the party 
aggiieved, or objecting to the language, is requested by 
the President, or proceeds of his own accord, either to 
repeat, or reduce to writing the exact words complained 
of, so that they may be recorded by the clerk, or sec- 
retary. 

214. Must the words be so recorded f 

The words, upon being repeated, may be, or appear 
to be, less offensive, or insulting than had been sup- 
posed. In that event, the President may hesitate, and 
unless forced by calls to that effect from the assembly, 
or by a resolution duly passed, he may, in his discre- 
tion, allow the a&ir to pass over by not directing the 
clerk to take the words down. K that, however, be 
the clear wish of the assembly, however expressed, the 
words must be recorded, and the matter in due fona 
settled. 
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215. Supposiing the dbjeciion^^ 
hy order of the PresiderU, or that of the assembly ^ whai 
follows f 

The words being recorded by the clerk, or secretary, 
are to be read to the member who is charged with 
Tising them ; and, if he denies them to be the words 
which he used, the judgment, or testimony of the as- 
sembly is taken by a vote on the question whether the 
words recorded by the clerk, and imputed to him, be 
really his, or not. Before taking the question, how- 
ever, it is competent for the assembly so to amend, or 
alter the words taken down, as to bring them, if pos- 
sible, nearer to what, in their judgment, the offending 
member actually did say. 

216. What if the Tnember does not deny the words f 

If the words imputed be not denied, or if the assem- 
bly decides them to be truly reported, the member is at 
liberty either to justify them, or to show that, as he 
tised them, they are not liable to the charge of being 
disorderly, or finally, to make such apology as is due 
xmder the circumstances. If the justification, or ex- 
planation, be deemed satisfactory, or the apology, if he 
make one, acceptable, there the matter terminates; 
wid he is permitted to resume, and go on with his 
speech. 

217. JETow is it ascertained whether, or not the assembly 
is satisfied with the justification, or explanation, or apol- 
ogy, whichever it may be ? 

Whether, iu such case, the assembly is satisfied, or 
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not^ is known by their silent acquiescence: the pie- 
Bumption being, that where none object, all agree. 

But should any two members insist, that the sense 
of the body should be taken on the character of the 
words, or on the guilt or innocence of the person using 
them, the member must withdraw before that question 
is stated. After his withdrawal, the question is to be 
taken, and the penalty, if any, fixed by a vote of the 
assembly. 

218. Must the complaint against a member for using 
offensive language^ be entered immediately f 

A complaint against a member for using disorderly, 
or offensive wOrds, must be entered, if at all, at the time 
the offence is given.* This is a most necessary rule, for 
if the words be not written down immediatelv, mistakes 
will occur, and no security will be afforded to any one 
against mistaken or malicious charges of disorder. 

If, therefore, the speech of another member, or any 
other business, be allowed to intervene between the 
time of using the words alleged to be disorderly, and 
that of making the complaint, such complaint is not to 
be entertaine4. 

219. Suppose, at any time, the presiding officer finds it 
impossible^ by calls to order, or appeals to the meeting, to 
restrain a member, disposed to be disorderly, what is his 
last resort ? 

In case of persistent disorder, on the part of a mem- 
ber, it is the duty of the presiding officer to designate 
by name the person so behaving and so bring the of- 
fender before the assembly. 

* Compare however Jefferson and Oosbing on this point. 
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220. What steps, in such ease^ may Ae assemUtf take? 

The assembly may, and ought to require the mem- 
ber, thus ofiending, to withdraw : allowing him, how- 
ever, an opportunity, if he wishes it, to explain, or*cx- 
culpate himself Then, after a statement of the nature 
of the offense £x)m the President^ the assembly should 
decide upon the punishment^ if any, due to the trans- 
gression. 

221. Suppose (he a£se7nbly,generaUy, 
what is the JPresident to dot 

I^ after proper efforts to preserve order, there is a 
general and persistent disregard to his appeals and to 
the character and claims of his office, his obligation 
further to attempt the control of the meeting, of course, 
ceases, and he may, therefore, ju6tly abandon the as- 
sembly to its own guidance and discretion. 

222. What ruU, if any, might prevent the oocurrenoe 
of a state of things like that supposed in the answer to 
fc^t questumt 

If each individual, whether officer or private mem- 
ber, would but honestly labor to aid the main object 
of the meeting, which is, or ought to be, the elicitation 
of truth and the &ee expression of the ascertained will 
of the body, such a state of things as that supposed, 
in the case above, would certainly never occur. The 
rules of order which have been stated and explained, 
in the preceding pages, will be found sufficient, if duly 
observed, to secure the decent and orderly transaction 
of business in almost any deliberative assembly, provi- 
ded only the spirit of truth, justice and courtesy pre- 
vail among its members. 



SECTION VIII. 

DXBATING SOCIETIES. 

T^EBATINQ- Societies, wisely conducted, cannot be 
-^ too highly commended. They are, indeed, excel- 
lent schools ; but^ like all other schools, good or had^ 
according to the skill and intelligence with which they 
are managed. To make them at all subservient to the 
proper design of their institution, the exercises in them 
should ever be regarded as important business trans- 
actions. They wiU, indeed, always. yield entertain- 
ment; but any view of their cluuracter, that makes 
amusement their principal design, cannot £sdl materially 
to diminish their utility. 

In adopting and signing a written Constitution, each 
member thereby pledges himself to meet its require- 
ments. It is a contrad, .promising rewards, but im- 
posing obligations. It should, therefore, be fidthfully 
observed; for one, among many things, that maybe 
acquired, or strengthened, in a society of this kind, is 
the habit of being punctual in the perfiormance of 
duties. He that habitually violates engagements, vol- 
untarily assumed, however imimportant they may 
seem, is in danger of Mling into precisely the same 
practice respecting matters of higher moment 
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In respect to the discussion and management of 
questions in general, we have elsewhere* spoken; 
but there is a class of questions frequently coming up, 
that seem .specially proper to be noticed in this place. 
I mean questions relating to the provisions, limitations 
and restrictions, made and imposed in the Constitution 
and By-Lawsf of the Society. 

Discussions of this kind, though often avoided, as 
irksome and profitless, are, when rightly managed, not 
only interesting, but often highly beneficial. They 
serve to induce thought in relation to the nature of 
those fundamental laws and powers in a communityi 
under which, and in conformity with which,* all other 
laws and powers whatever must be made and exer- 
cised : dispelling the vagueness that, in youthful minds, 
almost always attaches to the idea of a Constitution, 
and habituating them to consider the various distinc- 
tions and relations indicated, when we speak of Con- 
stitutional, Legislative, Judicial, and Executive powers. 
It must not, therefore, be thought a waste of time prop- 
erly to discuss, interpret, and rigidly apply the pro- 
visions and requisitions of the Constitution and the 

* See page 182. 

t The relation of By-Lavs to the Constitntion is weU indicated 
ui the derivation of the term. The term by-law or bye-law is made 
^p of the word law, and the Danish by or bye, which means a town : 
the combination meaning, literally, a tovm-law. Hence,' it signifies 
generally, a special, or particular law, made by a corporation, or 
other association to regulate such of their affairs as are not provided 
for hy the general, or constitutional law of the land. By-laws, there- 
fore, confer no new powers, but rather regulate the exercise of 
^ose already in existence. For the form of a Constitution and By- 
^WB for a Debating Society, see Section XTV. - 

6* 
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• 

By-Laws ; for out of this practioe may come habits of 
mind of the highest service in subsequent life. 

Another hint, proper here to be given, is, that, as 
the object of the Society is the moral and intellectual 
improvement of its members, no one should be impa- 
tient of criticism. Candid criticism cannot be too 
highly appreciated ; that criticism, I mean, that aims 
to discriminate between the right and the wrong, the 
good and the bad, the beauties and the deformities of 
a literary performance. Such criticism, and none other, 
shoiild ever be indulged, should be sought, not 
shunned ; for by that are we enabled to see and to hear 
ourselves somewhat, as others see and hear us, and so 
to follow more closely the path that leads to improve- 
ment 

Were it necessary to produce examples illustrative 
of the beneficial influence of debating societies, it would 
be no difficult task to cite many great names, — names 
of men who, in early life, eagerly availed themselves 
of the advantages of organizations of this nature. The 
able and dignified Lord Mansfield, for instance, found 
in a debating society, wherein many legal questions 
were discussed, the motive to those extensive and ac- 
curate preparations which, in subsequent years, be- 
came so highly valuable in his iQustrious career. 

Edmund Burke, perhaps, the greatest deliberative 
orator that ever appeared on the floor of the British 
House of Commons, is known to have sought discip- 
line in the matter of public speaking, in the exercises 
of a debating society. 

Charles Fox, who, according to Burke, rose "by 
slow degrees to be the most brilliant and accomplished 
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debater the world ever saw,'' was so sensible of ike 
advantage of regular and frequent practice, that lie ac- 
tually turned tbe House of Commons into a sort of 
Debating Club for his own personal benefit ; that is, 
he ofben entered earnestly, as he himself confesses, into 
the discussion of questions which inyolyed for him no 
other or liigher interest than that of affording discipline 
in debate. 

Ourran, the most unpromising of all aspirants after 
fame in oratory, (Demosthenes not excepted,) derived 
from debating societies the stimulus and the discipline 
by which, in great measure, he ultimately took rank 
among the first of orators. Awkward and ungainly 
in gesture, hasty and inarticulate in utterance, he la- 
bored long and labored hard, with no other result, ap- 
parently, than that of earning the titles, " StuMering 
Jo/cl^^ and " Orator Mum,^^ But his failures were really 
only so many pledges of success ; for the process of 
improvement, silent, but sure, was all the while going 
steadily on; ^ 

Henry Clay, a name that at once awakens the recol- 
lection of everything that is, either forceful, or £ascinat- ^ 
ing in deliberative eloquence, gained, as is well known, 
no small advantage from his active participation in the 
exercises of a debating society. 

But further specification is needless, .Beason and 
experience alike attest the, value of well-regulated 
bodies of this description; and l^e is not wise, who dis- 
regards testimony so important and so conclusive* 
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KAKAGXKBNT OF A QtTSSTIOK. 

Fall cases, where time is allowed for the study of a 
question previously to its actual discussion, it is, of 
course, the dictate of wisdom to consider careMly be- 
forehand how it should be managed. 

Discussion * implies thorough inyestigation. It can- 
not be eflfected without labor ; but, when properly done, 
it amply repays the laborer, by establishing in him 
those habits of inquiry and discrimination, which are 
constantly demanded in the questions of real lif6. In 
order to aid the young debater in the work of prepara- 
tion, we offer the following general directions-f 

Of all the sources of idle discussion, imprecision in 

* The word tUaeuaum, is from the Latm discutiOf which ia itself 
made up otvsB, apart, and quaho, to shake: signifying^ of course^ tht 
Mhaking apart, that is, the thorough sifting, or examination of a sub- 
ject. 

t Theae direction^ though they embrace aome thinga that have 
regard to the manner and bearing of a debater towards his opponent^ 
do not, and are not intended to cover the gpround occupied by what 
is nanally treated of under the head of the " Order of Debate." For 
remarks* therefore, on the use of personalities and other indecorous 
eondnet in debate^ see page 128 and foUowing. 
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'iihe use of language is, perhaps, the most piolifio. 
Sence, the first step towards the right management of 
a question, is to clear it of all verbal obsctirity, that ia^ 
pnt it in language the plainest and most precise practi- 
cable. 

ft 

But a question may be stated in a maimer sufficient- 
ly intelligible, and, after aU, be misonderstood, or not 
understood at all, for want of reasonable regard to the 
meaning, or application of particular terms. A second 
direction, therefore, not less important than the first, is 
to ascertain by study the exact signification of eveiy 
leading term in the question. Dr. Watts, in speaking 
on this subject, says: — "This is so necessary a thing, 
that, without it, men will be exposed to such sort of 
ridiculous contests, as was foimd one day between twoim- 
learned combatants, Sartor and Sutor, who assaulted and 
defended the doctrine of Transubstantiatian with much 
zeal and violence. But Latino happening to come into 
their company, and inquiring the subject of their dis- 
pute, asked each of them what he meant by that long, 
hard word TransubstanticUion. Sutor readily informed 
him, that he understood it bowing at the name of Jesus. 
But Sartor assured him, that he meant nothing but bow- 
ing at the high altar. ' No wonder,' then said Latino, 
* that you cannot agree, when you neither understand 
one another, nor the word about which you contend.' " 

The world has always been full of Sartors and Su- 
tors, that is, people fond of debate, but often '^ under- 
standing neither what they say, nor whereof they af- 
firm."* He that will not study to avoid their error, 
can never reasonably hope to be a good debater. 

*' 1 Timothy, ,«h. i, ▼. 9. 
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Anotlier direction, whicli has often been given, but 
whicb cannot be too earnestly inculcated, is to ascer- 
tain precisely the aim of the question, and keep it al- 
ways steadily in view. Digression is the ignis fataus 
of discussion. It misleads by the appearance of utility : 
luring the mind into devious paths, and dissipating its 
powers in idle pursuit. We should guard against it 
in ourselves, because it is hostile to the best exercise 
of the reasoning faculty. We should guard against it 
in others, because it wastes time, fatigues an audience, 
and — sometimes by chance, sometimes by design — 
defeats the only proper end of discussion — ^the elicita- 
tion of truth. 

The language of the question being clear, and clearly 
understood, and the precise point of investigation feirly 
before the mind, the next thing is to consider care- 
fully what may be said on both sides. Assume, for 
the time being, the position of an opponent ; endeavor 
to produce and appreciate at its full value, every argu- 
ment likely to be employed against you, and so com- 
pare in detail the strength and resources of your own 
side with those of your adversary. 

This will prevent you from being suddenly surprised 
by the presence and power of unexpected arguments^ 
and give you all the advantage of seeming to know 
beforehand what is coming out on the opposite side. 
It will inspire respect in your adversaries, and impart 
caution to their modes of attacking your positions, and 
so leave on the minds of the audience the silent, but 
strong impression of probability, as belonging to what 
you afl^m. 

If it be necessary to elucidate, or confirm your views 
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by reference to history, geography, statistics, or any- 
thing else derivable from books, be aocurate, to the 
last degree, in whatever you quote or state, as matter 
of fact. This is a most important precept. Minute 
accuracy begets confidence. It lends to the speaker 
the cbarm of reliability. Many a man who has no 
other merit scarcely, is always heard with decided in- 
terest, because he is known to be scrupulously exact 
in bis statements. 

Having duly considered the question, and collected 
all the materials which you propose to employ in the 
debate, the next thing is to arrange them to the best 
advantage. " Every mind," says an able writer, " in- 
stinctively requires order," and to this we add, that 
no man can ever succeed, as an orator, who disregards 
this instinct of our nature. Whxit particular order, ho w- 
Bver, shall, in any given case, be adopted, must, as a 
matter of course, be left to your own discretion. What- 
ever it is, let it be clear ; and, when once indicated, ad- 
here to it throughout. This wiU enable your hearers 
to follow you with ease, to reniember your positions, 
and measure accurately the force of your arguments. 

Another direction, that will be found extremely use- 
ful, if duly regarded, is, always to treat the arguments 
of your opponents with fairness and courtesy. Nothing 
is ever gained by affecting to treat what is said by 
those opposed to you, with disdain, or by perverting 
their views, or by seeking to undervalue their force. 

The better way always is to allow what is due to 
the opposite side, and show, if possible, its weakness 
by clear, forcible, and convincing argumentation. 
There is force in &ime8S ; for it implies a love of truth. 
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There is power in politeness; for it moves the hearty 
and begets the impression of a generons adversary. 

Tbe last precept which we shall here endeavor to 
inculcate, is always to seem sincere in the search after 
truth. In order, however, to seem sincere, you must 
really &e so ; for sincerity is a coin hard to be counter- 
feited. Be the copy ever so skillfdlly executed, it will 
always fall fur short of the original, and always, con- 
sequently, be more or less liable to detection. 

Every hoUow profession, when once fairly detected, 
is justly treated as an act of imposition. Even the 
suspicion of insincerity is prejudicial, in the highest 
degree, if not absolutely fatal, to the influence of a 
public speaker. In debate, therefore, as in all the other 
transactions of life, the maxim is fully verified, — " Hon- 
esty is the best policy." 

But a most serious hinderance to the virtue which 
we are here commending, is found in obstinacy,-*^ 
quality usually in close alliance with ignorance and 
vanity. Goldsmith's country schoolmaster is a char- 
acter which, in the feature now under notice, is often 
realized in all human circles and professions : — 

** In arguing, too, the parson owned his skiU, 
For, e'en though yan^uished, he could argue stiU.** 



SECTION X. 



DXBATSS IN FULL. 



JpTDEB this head we here insert a couple of debates, 
^ for the purpose of affording a sort of practical il- 
lustration of the mode of conducting a public discuss- 
ion. They are, however, in no sense set up as mod- 
^t in respect to style, expression, or logic. Theirs is 
an humbler, though a useful aim. They are designed 
fiiniply to impart, or indicate something of the form and 
spirit of those real transactions which almost daily oc- 
cur in dehberatiye assemblies. They are merely mg- 



These debates may be used as exercises in declama- 
tion, each speaker being represented by a different per- 
son. In such case, moreover, the speakers might be 
encouraged to add to, or amplify the arjguments and 
illustrations in their several parts, and so give a sort of 
original interest to the exercise. Especial care should 
be taken to preserve the formahties and the decorum 
proper to the occasion; for these are things that be- 
come familiar only by practice. 
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DEBATE, 



WHICH IB THE MORE PERNICIOXJS CHARACTER, THB 
SLANDERER OR THE FLATTERER? 

FIRST SPEAKER. 

Mr. President^ — ^It will not, I hope, be thotiglit cap- 
tious in me, if I venture to intimate my^ubts about 
the wisdom of proposing such a question, as that which 
is to form the topic of this discussion. If, in so doing 
I should be considered as intentionally impugning the 
judgment, or wounding the feelings of those whose 
province it is to ftimish us with subjects of debate, I 
should be sadly misinterpreted. I beg leave, therefore^ 
in the outset^ to disdaim any and every purpose of dis- 
paragement, that might be inferred &om the gQ^tion 
which I take on the present occasion. 

Evil speaking, sir, which is the Bible expression for 
slander, is a crime of the darkest character; so much 
more heinous than flattery, that it seems almost like 
sharing in the guilt of slander to assume, as this ques- 
tion does, that the two things differ &om each other so 
slightly, as to make it difficult to determine their com- 
parative im'quity and enormity. 

Slander, Mr. President, is among the most cruel, as 
it certainly is among the most criminal things in the 
world. It justly ranks, in the common estimation, with 
theft and with murder ; and often, therefore, in meta* 
phor, does it bear these odious names. Nothing, ac- 
cordingly, is more conmion, even in prose, to say no- 
thing of poetry, than su^ch expressions as, " to rob one 
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of his good name," '^ to stab one's reputation :'' steal- 
ing^ stabbing and smtderiTig being, it would seem, 
closely allied in guilty and naturally associated in the 
mind. 

Thougt these, sir, are my views of slander, I would 
not, on that account, have you imagine, that I stand 
here as the apologist of flattery. On the contrary, I 
am prepared, on every proper occasion, to condemn 
this latter vice in terms quite as severe as the most 
rigid moralist could either wish, or require. 

Still, sir, that would not prove the justice of the 
comparison here instituted. Flattery is bad ; slander 
is bad ; but are they equally bad, or so nearly alike in 
power for mischief, as to warrant serious doubts about 
their comparative malignity? Certainly not. 

In the flatterer, generally, you find no evil intent. 
His conduct exhibits weakness, rather than wickedness ; 
weakness deplorable, indeed, but not altogether imami- 
able. In the slanderer, on the contrary, you may 
always detect the presence of malignant principle, — ^the 
pointed, premeditated purpose to work the ruin of 
character. Like the race whose wickedness brought 
destruction by the flood, " every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart is only evil continually."* 

Even in their mildest developments, these two char- 
acters differ immeasurably. There is a flattery, mov- 
ing gently, and only by implication ; there is a slander, 
moving secretiy, and only by insinuation. The former 
is delicate, not venturing to appear in words. The 
latter is cunning, not daring to deal in direct accusa- 

* G-enesi^ ch. yi, y. 6. 
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tioxL The one is dxeerftil, and hopes to win by the 
appearanoe of admiration. The other is grave, and 
calculates to sacceed bj an air of mystery. In the 
one, you see the semblance of deference and candor; 
in the other, you observe the look of shrewdness and 
watchful suspicion. The one bows, it may be, with 
simulated reverence; the other shrugs the shoulder, 
and labors to act out the villany which he has not the 
courage to utter. 

But, sir, I feel that^ in pursuing this comparison, I 
am, as it were, doing violence to reason : undertaking 
to force the applicatioijiof a standard which is obviously 
illiberal and unjust. To me, the question seems not 
only fsur-fetched, but absurd. It is comparing moun- 
tains with mole-hills. It is asking whether the bite 
of a flea is more £fttal than that of a mad dog ; whether 
the mosquito infuses a poison more subtle and deadly 
than that of the rattlesnake ; whether flakes of fleecy 
snow, gently falling on the traveller's head, are more 
terribly destructive than the weight and might of the 
irresistible avalanche. 

It may be, sir, that I am mistaken in this view of 
the case. If so, I hope soon to be enlightened. But, 
with my present convictions, right or wrong, I can 
see nothing to dispute about. There is no debatable 
ground in the question ; at least, so it seems to me, 
and, for that reason, I shall take my seat, and wait, as 
befits me, the issue of that light, whencesoever it may 
come, that is destined to confirm, or overthrow the 
conclusion I have reached. 
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SECOND SFEAKBB. 

Mr. Ptesident, — ^The gentleman to whom we liave 
just listened, jQnds, it seem^, no sufficient ground of 
comparison between slander and flattery. He won- 
ders^ why such a question should ever have been m- 
troduced, and seems really a&aid, lest^ by the formal 
discussion of it, our reputation, if not for sanity, at 
least for soundness of judgment^ may be seriously im- 
paired. 

I do not, sir, I must say, efhare with him in his 
amiable solicitude, and, therefore, hope sincerely that 
this debate, which he so much deprecates, may, at 
least, prove equal to the task of removing all his pain- 
ful forebodings. 

I am &x, sir, &om thinking with him, Ihat slander 
and flattery are divided by such immeasurable dissim- 
ilarity. With him, flattery wears many objectionable 
features ; but, after all, she is not utterly vile. There 
iS) he appears to think, something of fascination in her 
air, something of sweetness in her tones and modula- 
tions, nay, something even of benevolence in her dis- 
position, which wonderfully atones for all her defects 
and delinquencies. 

In slander, however, he finds nothing but evil, un- 
mixed and unmitigated. It is to him what Polyphemus 
Xas to the terrified Trojans, — 

"Monstmm horrendiiiD, infonne, ingens."* 

Kow, sir, I am inclined to regard this view of the 

* A monitw t«rribl«^ deformed, and bugii 
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fill slanderer is capable. It is ibis : the slanderear at 
tacks, perhaps ruins, your refpuHatiim; but the flatterer 
assaults, and is most certain to destroy your char€u;ter. 
Character, you know, sir, is what we are ; reputation 
what we seem, or are said to be. 

The slanderer seeks to injure us in the estimation 
of others. He ofben succeeds in his purpose; but, if 
we are guiltless of his charges, if we are really pure in 
heart and pure in hand, though our reputation may be 
injured, our character is still unhurt We have the 
mens conscia recti, the mind conscious of the light, 
which enables us to rejoice even in the midst of suf- 
fering. Aristides was driven from his native country 
by a Buccessftil assault upon his reputation, and Soc- 
rates drank the fatal hemlock, because of similarly £>ul 
aspersions ; but both being pure in character, and strong 
in conscious virtue, the one only prayed, that his coun* 
try might never be in circumstances to need his return, 
while the other, instead of quailing under the near ap- 
proach of death, calmly assured his in&tuated judges, 
'' that an honest man needs to fear no evil, either in thiSf 
or thejuture Ufo.^^ 

But, sir, the flatterer aims at a nearer and a dearer 
object. He studies out ^Hhe soft approaches of the 
heart," watches its weaker inclinations, and gentiy in- 
sinuates the baneful seeds of vanity. By tins subtle 
process, the understanding is gradually darkened, the 
judgment is warped, conceit is taken for actual attain- 
ment, and all the foundations of solid worth are effect- 
ually undermined. Thence comes the custom, and 
out of that the habit, of seeking in pretension a sub- 
stitute for possession, accepting the praise, without 
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having the realily of merit, and, in a word, Telying finr 
success and for satisfaction on a reputation unsupport- 
ed "by correspondent character, — ^the shadow, instead 
of the substance, of virtue. 

This, sir, is the legitimate consequence of saocessful 
flatteTy. K slander tarnish our good name, we maj 
hope to brighten it again by dint of good living; but 
if^ "by the hand of battery, however flur, however deli- 
cate, the fountains of good living be themselves roiled 
and poisoned, whence, O whence, shall the deluded 
soul look for the means of retrievement ? 



THIRD SFSAKSB. 

3£t. President, — ^I listened wilh pleasure to the mem- 
ber who has just addressed us ; but not with the pleas- 
ure that results from satis&ction with a sound course 
of argument If jsleamess of diction were always sy- 
nonymous with soundness of logic, I should doubtless be 
tempted, by the seemingly transparent view' of the case, 
which he has presented, to yield Ihe position which he 
claims in this discussion. 

He assumes, without a shadow of prool^ that all 
flattery is designed to do mischief. It is by this as- 
sumption, in great measure, that he is enabled to com- 
plete his view of the absolute identity of slander and 
flattery. But for this, the paralld would not hold out 
Now, sir, here I must take issue withhim. I deny, 
that flattery uniformly aims at mischief to the party 
flattered. On the contrary, nothing can be more certain, 
than that, in most cases, as intimated by the opening 
speaker, the motive of the flatterer is a kind, a bene^* 

7 
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olent one. I do not say, — ^I do not mean to say, tliat 
this is the best, or even a good way, of exercising kindly 
feeling. I merely note the £ict. 

If this be so, and I see not how it can be reaacHiably 
controverted, then, sir, the argument derived from it 
remains yet unanswered. And that argument seems 
to me quite irresistible : for the notion of kindly in* 
tention is altogether incompatible with tl^ idea of 
slander. In a thousand way^ may flattery be en^loy- 
ed, with comparative innocence, if not with positive ad- 
vantage; in not one is it possible to conceive of slander 
without guilt of the deepest dye. 

The mother, watching with fond anxiety the first 
efforts of her child to walk, to sing, to read, to do any- 
thing yet unlearned or unattempted, may innocently, 
we should think, encourage hope and stimulate exer- 
tion by the use of flattering words. The teacher wh<^e 
task is to study all those arts, by which the youthful 
mind is roused to energy and perseverance in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, can hardly be denied the agency ot 
flattering expressions of approbation in the prosecution 
of his arduous duties. Shall the generous youth, am- 
bitious of high civil or military distinction, no longer 
find encouragement in the song of grateful adulation, 
or the speech that deals in lofty panegyric t Shall all 
the agreeable courtesies of society be forever relin- 
quished, because they are denounced as the ofi&pring 
of flattery? 

It is not, then, sir, too much to assume, that flattery 
is frequently found not a little beneficial in its opera- 
tion. It may, it is true, be employed for wicked pur- 
poses; but that, sir, may be affirmed of almost every 
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thing. We do not surely require to be reminded, that 
the abuse of a thing is not to be taken as an argument 
against the legitimate use of it. That which, rightly 
used, is known to be a wholesome food or anefficacioiui 
remedy, is often equally well known to be, in rash or 
ignorant hands, a most deadly poison. 

The gentleman dwells upon the seductiye arts of 
flattery, the engaging manner which' she assumes, in 
order to accomplish her. purposes. Well, in that he 
is certainly right She is doubtlefls fiiir in form, and 
in possession of many attractive graces. But is not 
this an odd sort of olgection ? Without these arts and 
graces, would she he flattery at all ? K his objection, 
therefore, be resolved into its ultimate essence, it will 
be, that he objects to flattery, because it is flattery. 
So do we all ; but what has that to do with the imme- 
diate question before us ? 

' But his design evidently is to gain something, in this 
argun.nt,byrgering uA the &lse, though feir, fea- 
tures of flattery, as though slander were a creature of 
honest countenance, and manly bearing, and altogether 
above petty deceptions. But what, sir, is the reality 
of the case ? Does the gentleman require again to be 
informed, that slander is quite as plausible as flattery ? 
When lago proceeds to awaken the cruel suspicions 
of Othello, what guise does he assume but that of 
friendship ? The odious mask of friendship, so well pre- 
served in the character of lago, is scarcely less revolting 
to our better feelings, than the foul aspersions which he 
breathes, or insinuates against the guiltless Desdemona. 
This scene, in the great Dramatist, is realized every 
day in the actual drama of life. '^ What God hath 
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joined together, let no man put asunder," is the sol- 
emn injunction of Holy Writ ; but here is a creature, 
in form, a man, in fact, a demon, who, regardless alike 
of the laws of earth, and the prohibitions of Heaven, 
takes the guise of disinterested friendship, and, under 
that guise, works, by the excitation of rage and jeal- 
ousy, the utter dissolution of the marriage bond, and 
the utter destruction of helpless innocence. 

Yet, the gentleman talks about the fiir, but decep- 
tive forms of flattery. "What form, sir, more fair, or 
more deceptive, can the flatterer assume, than that of 
the viperous lago, when he worked upon the suspicions 
of the jealous Moor ? 

But, sir, I see the slanderer in other scenes. Here 
is a youth, high in promise, elate in spirits, breathing 
all the fullness and freshness of early hope. He is 
honest, active, intelligent, industrious, competent every 
way. He has ventured to establish a business of his 
own. He has labored long and assiduously, for one so 
young, to deserve the confidence of his fellow-men. 
This only he needs to secure success in his new under- 
taking. But he has competitors. These, if only the 
rivalry were generous, might serve rather to energize 
than to enfeeble his efforts. 

But there is one who is determined to defeat him. 
All at once, in a quarter vital to his prosperity, some 
adverse influence begins to operate. "What can it be, 
that thus secretly affects his credit ? What oversight 
in trade, what imprudence in expenditure, what ap- 
pearance of extravagance, has been discovered, or im- 
agined? Why, why are the former fecilities so sud- 
denly, so absolutely, cut off? These questions start 
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np in the doubting, disappointed sonl. They harass 
by day ; they make sleepless his night ; they wound 
his pride; they crush ambition; they generate all 
gloomy imaginings; and when, perchance, the hour 
of reparation is forever past, all at once he learns, that 
^wbat eluded his search, though it ruined his business, 
was nothing more nor less than the poisonous breath 
of the secret slanderer. 

in this latter case, as in the former, sir, the slanderer 
is supposed to operate successfully, only because of 
an ingenious mask. He would guard a friend against 
the snares of an unworthy debtor ; he had no secret 
grudge, or evil motive of any kind ; not he. It was 
pure, disinterested friendship. This was the pretense, 
the smooth outside, which the treacherous transaction 
was made to assume. 

Now, sir, since this matter of appearances has been 
so prominently urged, I insist upon your comparing 
these disguises of slander with those attributed to the 
flatterer. Are those of the former less ingenious, less 
imposing, less effective any way, than those of the 
latter? I leave your own judgment, your own con- 
science, to answer. 

I might, Mr. President, proceed to give other illus- 
trations of this point ; but I feel it to be unnecessary, 
I am satisfied that you will, and must, agree with me 
in the conclusion, that whatever covering they may 
put on, whatever air they may assume, whatever lan- 
guage they may adopt, these two odious characters 
differ from each other most widely, in this, that the 
slanderer far outstrips the flatterer in the production 
of deep and lasting detriment. 
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FOUBTH SPEAKEB. 

Mr, President, — ^The considerations offered by the 
last speaker certainly seem sbmewliat forcible. Their 
force is, however, I think, mainly apparent. It grows 
rather out of a certain ingenuity of statement, than out 
of any real power in the argumentation itself 

Does not all that he has urged, amount just to this ? 
There is nothing good in slander; there is something 
good in flattery ; ergo, slander is worse than flattery. 

This short syllogism comprehends the burden of his 
speech ; on this he seems fully to rely, as the lawyers 
say, for a verdict in his favor. The syllogism, too, 
looks like a valid one. It has, indeed, somewhat the 
air of that flattery which he here advocates. Yet, sir, 
its validity, after all, is merely apparent, as I hope to 
show you. 

In all reasoning, direct or indirect, in order to ren- 
der a conclusion satisfactory, there must be no uncer- 
tainty about the premises. But are the premises, in 
the present instance, perfectly clear and satisfactory ? 

It has already been shown by a previous speaker, 
that slander and flattery both equally and essentially 
originate in the spirit of deception. To call things by 
their right names, they are only different phases of 
lying. Every slander is a lie, — every flattery is a lie. 
This may seem strange language in this place ; it may 
sound harsh, and even coarse, to ears polite. But, sir, 
is it not true ? 

Assuming this to be true, — ^for I see not how it can 
be otherwise considered, — ^how, I ask, can it be shown, 
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that falsehood, when it appears in the shape of dander^ 
has no good in it, but the moment it takes the guise of 
flattery, it has some good in it ? Will it not be necessa- 
ry, in order to give validity to the gentleman's argu- 
ment, to prove, beyond the shadow of a doubt^ that 
good i3 sometimes found in lying? And, for that 
ptirpose, will it not farther be necessary to demonstrate, 
and that in the very £su3e of Ebly Scripture, that ''a 
lying tongue'^ is wat one of the six things hated of the 
ix>xd ?* For, surely, sir, God cannot hate good in any 
form. 

The fact is, Mr. President, flattery is fiilsehood, and 
slander is falsehood, and there is no good in either. 
Take, therefore, out of the gentleman's syllogism the 
words slander suidJlaUery, and insert in each place the 
word lymg^ which is the proper equivalent, and its fal- 
lacy will immediately appear. It will then stand thus : 
There is no good in lying; but there is some good in 
tying; ergo^ lying is worse than lying / 

Surely, sir, the gentleman does not hope to convince 
by reasoning like this. He must^ on the contrary, 
consent to bring the two characters, named in the ques- 
tion, into fair comparison. They are both deceivers, 
both entitled to high distinction for works of wicked- 
ness. Yet they differ widely in their power, and ten- 
dency to eviL Let us, therefore, adhere to the real 
point in dispute. That point is simply — ^which of these 
two confessedly pernicious characters, is the more per- 
nicious? 

Kow, I maintain, that the arts, or means employed 
by the flatterer, enable him to do greater mischief and 

* Proverbs, cK vi, ver. 16^ 17, 18. 
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that, in general, he does do greater mischief than the 
slanderer ever can do by any possibilily whatever* 
The world is fiill of the memorials of flattery's ruinouB 
agency. 
When Milton sang 

'*0f man's first disobedienoe^ and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree^ whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, «nd aU onr woe^* 

he sang of the terrible consequences of flattery. Alas I 
poor Eve/ though in thy disobedience we recognize the 
source of all human calamity, we cannot but sympa- 
thize with thee, when wavering under the tempting 
tongue of the flatterer. Who, who might have with- 
stood that subtle and seductive strain? Even as it 
appears in the fmcy of the poet, there is a charm about 
it that makes us lend a willing ear, and even forget &t a 
moment, that we' are listening to the voice of the 
Devil: 

"Fairest resem^blance of thy Maker £ur I 

Thee all things living gaze on, all things thine 

By gift, and thy celestial beauty adore 

With ravishment beheld ! ther^ best beheld 

Where universally admired ; but here 

In this inclosure wild, these beasts among^ 

Beholders rude, and shallow to discern 

Half what in thee is fair, one man except^ 

Who sees thee ? (and what is one ?) who should'st be seen 

A Goddess among Gods, adored and served 

By angels numberless, thy daily train." 

" So glozed* the Tempter," adds the inimitable poet 

* Gloee is formed from fflot9, just as glage is formed from fflat$. 
Glou, in Greek yXuaca, the i<mgue, is used to signify a note^ com- 
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" So glozed the Tempter 1" What word, in all the lan- 
guages of earth, could so well describe this diabolical 
transactioii ? "So glozed the Tempter I" It was by 
glozing, that is, by flattering with the tongue^ that the 
foul fiend contrived, in the person of Eve, to achieve 
the ruin of the race. How many, many thousands of 
her fair descendants have since been ruined by the 
same hellish agency, what tribunal, save that of the 
final judgment, can ever, ever disclose ? 

The cup of Girce and the song of the Sirens, in the 
old mythology, both admirably symbolize the com- 
bined fairness and foulness of flattery. It is delightful 
to the taste, but brutalizing to the taster ; it is enchant- 
ment to the ear, but death to the hearer. Virtue oflen 
derives vigor firom the assaults of slander, but where 
is the vigilance Which flattery may not surprise, or 
where is the firmness which flattery may not under- 
mine ? How many kings, statesmen, heroes and ce- 
lebrities of every name, whom neither the might of 
armies, nor the money of a Croesus could ever subdue, 
or purchase, have yielded themselves willing captives 
to the power of a delusive tongue ? How many com- 
munities, whom no threat of tyranny, no promise of 
bounty, could, for one instant, induce to tolerate the 
exercise of despotic rule, have, by the influence of 
cajoling demagogues, been subjected to a despotism 
more odious than that of Dionysius, more infamous 
than that of the Caesars ? 

ment, or explanation; thence, also, a specious, or artfal interpretati^D, 
^d, by eas^ transition, brightness^ or superficial lustre. Gloze^ 
therefore, is literally to tonffve over anything^ that is, to inyeit it 
With a smooth and fair outside ; to delude by flattery. 

7* 
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Sir, a life of virtue is the death of slander. He that 
is upright in principle, and circumspect in walk and 
conversation, is generally beyond the reach of per- 
manent injury from the touch of slander. But what 
discourages and defeats the purposes of slander, often 
invites the stealthy approach of flattery. 

The slanderer stands at a distance, and endeavors 
to bring ruin upon us from abroad. The poHcy of 
flattery is to make us work out our own destruction. 
It deals in traps, pitfalls, and snares of every descrip- 
tion. It is a sort of moral chloroform, that steals 
away the senses, and disarms the soul. 

" Faithful are the wounds of a friend," says Solomon, 
" but the kisses of an enemy are deceitful ;" and, sir, 
compared with flattery, slander is a friend, — one that, 
at least, keeps us on our guard, mating us watchful, 
however undesignedly, against whatever act, or indul- 
gence might justly expose us to the tongue of animad- 
version. 

But, sir, I will not longer trespass upon your pa- 
tience. The matter in dispute is too clear to need far- 
ther explanation, and its decision will, I hope, serve 
to show, that you fully concur with me in the opinion, 
that whatever be the magnitude of the slanderer's guilty 
that of the flatterer is greater still. 

FIFTH SPEAEEB. 

Mr, President^ — ^I am little versed in metaphysical 
speculations. In truth, I have very little taste in that 
direction. You will not, therefore, expect me to lia- 
ger long, either on the lines of essential distinction, if 
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any there be, between slander and flattery, or npon the 
proofs of their original and generic identity, supposing 
that view of the case to be the true one. . 

"Well," exclaims some one, "hut what disposition 
will you malce of the argument founded upon the con- 
sideration, that they are both essentially deceivers. Are 
they not alike in guilt, as they are alike in nature? 
Will it not be indispensable to go somewhat into what 
you call * metaphysical speculation,' in order to satisfy 
the demands of the discussion?" 

To all this I answer, — suppose I accept, as I really 
do, the doctriine that the slanderer and the flatterer 
both spring from the same parents, that is, both have 
their origin in a lying spirit What will that prove ? 
It is only by operating upon the principle, that he that 
offendetb in (me point, is guilty of the whole^ a decla- 
ration that respects the perfect law of God, and which 
makes all sin equally an infringement of the Divine 
commandments, that you can derive anything like an 
argument from the assxuned identity of slander and 
flattery. 

Still, let us apply that Standard. What is the re- 
sult? Why, since every sin is, according to the hy- 
pothesis, equal to every other sin, it follows, that the 
inherent guilt of these two things is precisely equal. 
But granting them to be equal, in this respect, what do 
you gain by the disclosure? The question is not, 
which is the more wicked character by nature, but which, 
by the exercise of that wickedness, produces the greater 
mischief. 

Well, now it does seem to me, that a lie that is 
merely .complimentary, cannot be so deleterious as one 
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that is abusive and malidpus. There are many people 
who, without the least evil intent, nay, with the best 
intentions possible, are always seeking to say kind 
things, though they may be somewhat exaggerated. 
They are, indeed, lavish sometimes in the use of com- 
plimentary terms. But we never, on that account, think 
of dealing harshly with them. We regard the inten- 
tion, and look with indulgence, if not with approbation, 
upon the motive that governs their conduct. 

But how is it, in the case of him who puts forth the 
language of calumny? What mitigation comes, or 
can come, from considering Ais motive? What kindly 
impulse, what benevolent end, throws, or ever can 
throw, over his vicious career the mantle of aU-bearing, 
all-believing, all-hoping Charity? We can have no 
conception of •slight slander, or inoffensive de&mation. 
It would be a solecism in terms, to speak of such a 
thing. Slander is never slight, never inoffensive, be- 
cause were it so, it would no longer be slander. The 
poison which it discharges, is always of the most £9ital 
character. 

How differently do slander and flattery appear in 
the eyes of the Legislator I We often hear of suits and 
triab for slander; but who has ever heard of suits and 
trials for flattery? There is an argument in this &ct 
Were flattery equally deleterious with slander, it cer- 
tainly would have been ranked among penal offenses 
in the Statute Book, Instead of that, it takes ground 
with those ntpnerpus vices which, being considered too 
slight, or too subtle to be reached by the arm of the Leg- 
islator, are necessarily handed over to the pen of the 
Satirist^ that is, to the potent voice of public Opinion. 
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The law, in this particular, no doubt, as in all others, 
is governed somewhat by the quo animo^ the secret 
purpose, the motive- It compares the hmrU of these 
two characters, as well as the outward workings and 
consequences of their action. On this grotmd, xmdoubt- 
edl J, in great measure, it punishes the one with ex- 
emplary damages, while it dismisses the other, not as 
altogether guiltless, but as properly belonging to a 
more indulgent tribunal 

This interior view of the slanderer's character, Mr, 
President, may, perhaps, help more than anything else 
to bring ns to a just decision of the point in dispute. 

Take a faint picture of the slanderer's head and heart, 
— the secret chambers of his soul, when he proceeds to 
operate in his appropriate sphere. See Memory, Eea- 
son, Judgment, Imagination, Hope, Fear, Envy, Malice, 
Hatred, Pride, Vanity, Selfishness, all the powers and 
passions assembled in secret conclave against virtue 
and innocence. See Memory furnishing fects and cir- 
cumstances ; see Beason and Judgment, the distinguish- 
ing attributes of x)ur common humanity, forced into 
the debasing office of constructing false and sophist- 
ical arguments ; see Imagination busily engaged in 
moulding the vilest fancies into the forms of reality ; 
see Hope, even Hope, that should ever be the sweet 
solace of misery and misfortune, smiling complacently 
and promising success to the foulest conspiracy ; see 
Fear whispering caution, Envy exulting in the prospec- 
tive calamity of a neighbor, Malice joining hand with 
Hatred to infuse the bitter poison of antipathy ; while 
Pride, Vanity, and Selfishness, creatures one in spirit, 
and different only in their modes of manifestation. 
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combine their energies for the encouragement and 
consummation of the diabolical enterpnse. 

But, sir, I would not seek further to depict this 
" Stygian Council," — ^this perfect Pandemonium of the 
soul. But what, what, I ask, must be the measure of 
that iniquity, that can combine for the execution of 
its purposes, forces, moral and intellectual, so opposite 
and incongruous as these ? 

One more thought, Mr. President, and I will bring 
my observations to a close. That thought is, that a 
very reliable argument in favor of the side which I 
here advocate, might be drawn from the testimony of 
the wise and good of all ages and countries. 

I have not the testimony at hand, of course ; and, 
if I had, it would be altogether too voluminous to 
offer in detail, as you know. But I venture to aflSrm, 
that could this be done, their views would confirm mine, 
with scarcely a dissentient voice. One example only 
I can now recall from among the ancients ; but that in- 
dicates, I doubt not, the spirit that pervades them alL 
Diogenes, the famous old Cynic, being asked, on a ce^ 
tain occasion, of which beast the bite was the most 
dangerous, immediately answered, " If you mean wild 
beasts, it is the slanclerer's ; if tame^ the flatterer's !" 

In this answer of Diogenes, I recognize the feir, un- 
biassed judgment of mankind. With him, the slan- 
derer instantly takes the features, traits, characteristics, 
or what not, that belong peculiarly to the wild, fero- 
cious beast of prey, compared with which, the flat- 
terer is a creature tame, gentle, and harmless. 

Do not, sir, misunderstand me. I am not advocating 
the claims of flattery to moral purity ; for it has none. 
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On the contrary, I see clearly and regret deeply its 
sad delinquency. But, if asked whether it exceeded, 
in my opinion, the measure of wrong-doing that be- 
longs to slander, I could, with a clear conscience, and 
with a jBrm voice, adopt for answer the words of the 
immortal Shakspeare : 

"Ko;'tiBBUnder, 
Whose edge ia Bfaarper than the sword, whose tongae 
OutvenomB all the worms of Nile ; whose breath 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All corhers of the world : kings^ queens» and states 
Malds^ matrons, naj, the secrets of the graye. 
This yiperons fUuider enters.** 



SIXTH SPEAKEB. 

Mr. President, — ^The labor of our opponents, in this 
debate, has thus far been directed, it would seem, to 
the purpose of giving to flattery the aspect of a very 
venial offense. This has been attempted in two ways ; 
first, by dwelling upon the deformities of slander, and 
BO filling the mind with a sense of its enormity, as ef- 
fectually to exclude, for the time, the idea of equal 
wickedness in flattery ; secondly, by painting flattery 
in colors calculated to conceal, rather than display her 
real character : presenting her in the form of a maiden, 
fidr, fascinating, fall of smiles, compliments, and all 
Borts of winning ways, overflowing, moreover, with 
benevolence, and, therefore, prodigal to a fault in the 
language of praise. Nothing could be more fallacious 
than this mode of dealing with our question. 
No, sir ; flattery is far from being confined to slight 
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exaggeration, and innocent hyperbole, It is, in truth, 
a gigantic evil. It is interwoven with the whole frame- 
work of society, and encrusts it everywhere with the 
smooth shell of hypocrisy. Not only is the tongue en- 
listed in its service ; bnt all features of the face, aU mo- 
tions of the body, are carefully trained to do its bid- 
ding. It is confined to no class ; it is restricted to no 
country ; it works always, and works stealthily ; and, 
if unrestrained, would soon make us see, in a sense dif- 
ferent &om that intended by Shakspeare, that 

"All the world *a a 8tag€^ 
And all the men and women merely players." 

Now, sir, in this fact, in this universal presence of 
flattery, I find an argument. The power of the flat- 
terer for mischief, nay, sir, the necessary result of his 
action, is greater far than that of the slanderer, because 
he has a wider field of operation. The slanderer must 
work cautiously ; he must balance, with skill, the prob- 
abilities of the case ; he must, as the last speaker has 
observed, summon in council the faculties of the mind, 
before he can venture to act at all. He know? that 
detection will not only be fatal to his plot, but, also, 
fatal to him. 

But the flatterer, confident of success, because he is 
confident of a pleasant reception, and because, more- 
over, he has, generally, no apprehension of personal 
danger, proceeds to his task without delay or impedi- 
ment. If he succeed, his joy is complete ; if he fSsdl, 
he has suffered nothing but dight repulse, — a look of 
pity, or a smile of contempt ' 
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The necessity of caution and the diead of oonae- 
quences, you see, sir, seriously impede, and greatly 
circxiinscribe the operations of slander. Still further 
are they limited by the comparatiye fewness of the 
objects, upon which it can be made to operate at alL 
If appearances be not decidedly against the party slan* 
dered, or the ear of the listener be not strongly predis- 
posed, the voice of the slanderer is heard usually with 
something of distrust. The ^mblance of truth must 
be carefully preserved in every particular; for the 
least improbability is sure 

''Toeact 
Ominotta eonjeetitre on the whole 0aoe«M.* 

Flattery, on the other liand, courses, unchecked, 
over the whole field of human existence. It clothes 
the maiden with imaginary charms, and satisfies her 
Boul with empty professions; it diverts the manly 
youth £*om sober pursuits, makes him impatient of 
salutary restraints, and absorbs his time in enervating 
pleasures; it dims the vision, and weakens the arm 
of parental discipline ; it urges folly to claim the honor 
due only to wisdom ; it induces cowardice to be per- 
fectly content with the mere uniform of courage ; in 
short, it encourages all the vices and defects of the race, 
to hide their native deformity, even from themselves, 
under the forms and coverings peculiar to the virtues 
and perfections opposite to each respectively. 

If you ask for particular examples, they start up in 
every direction. Look at yonder rich man's table. 
Who is he, with servile look and mock delight, that 
sells his birth-right of independence for a mess of pot- 
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tage? It is the parasite, — b, name that contains the 
best history of the man * 

Who are these finely dressed, but anxious looking 
people, craving admission into the ^circles of the so- 
called aristocracy ? They are those mistaken children of 
feshion, in whom flattery has contrived to extinguish 
all proper self-respect, and implanted, in its stead, a 
vain desire to be considered the cKfe; who, flattered by 
the condescensions of those whom they suppose to be 
above them, mistake sufferance for civility, and the 
form for the fact of high social standing. 

But who is this? He is aU gradousness, — "aU 
things to aU men," not, however, that he " may by all 
means, save some," but that he may, by any means, in- 
veigle many. With what hearty grasp he seizes the 
hand of the sturdy smith ! How eagerly he inquires 
after his femily; how ready his joke, how loud his 
laugh 1 Was ever man so social ? Who is he ? The 
politician, — the keen pursuer of place and power. He 
is now a candidate for some lucrative ofice, and these 
people, among whom he is so freely dispensing bows, 
smiles and compliments, are the voters. What are his 
claims to preferment ? His skill in the use of flattery. 

What palace is this ? It is the abode of the courtier 
— ^the professional flatterer. Let us enter. Who are 
these, with eager look and anxious brow, that await his 
coming in the spacious hall? It is the<5rowd of ex- 
pectants, whom his reputed kindness and affluence have 

* Farante, (from tlie Greek napd, near, or beside, and alroc, food) 
means, literally, one who takes food with another ; thence it came 
to be applied to one who assents to, fawns npon, or servilely flatters 
another for the sake of food, or any other personal advantage. 
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attracted to his door. How graciously, at length, he 
eaters the apartment I His smile, his nod, his whole 
demeanor, how inspiring to the heart of needy, hoping 
hnmanity ! But heavy is the disappointment destined 
to succeed. There is no truth in him. It is the habit 
of his life, — the irresistible second nature that has fasten- 
ed upon him, alternately to create and to destroy the 
hopes of his fellow men. 

But yonder comes the conquering hero, heralded by 
the trumpet of fame, — ^that ingenious mouth-piece of 
flattery. How sweet to him is the sound of that trum- 
pet I It drowns the groan of the dying, the wail of 
the widow, the maiden's lament and the orphan's cry. 
It stirs ambition, it fires the soul, and hides in romantic 
interest the horrors of the battle field. It tells of power, 
it tells of glory, not only to the present, but to future 
generations. How sweet is the sound of that trumpet I 
Alas I too often sweet, only because it feeds an insatiate 
and remorseless vanity. 

But, Mr. President, I will not trouble you with fur- 
ther instances. Whichever way I look, I see the 
workings, or the sad results of the workings, of flattery ; 
and whichever way I survey her movements, she ap- 
pears as a two-edged sword, cutting keenly in both di- 
rections — ^the flatterer and the flattered. He that gives 
and he that takes this dangerous draught, are often 
equally and hopelessly wounded. 

Much, much may we dread the tooth of Slander, 
but is not the tongue of Flattery still more* dreadful? 
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SECOND DEBATE. 
WHICH IS PBEFEBABLE, CITT OR COWIM LIFE ? 
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FIBST SPEAKEB. 

Mr. President, — ^The question which we are now 
about to discuss, — " WTiich is preferable, city or country 
UfeT^ — ^though apparently simple, is fiir from being 
deyoid of diflBiculties. I have no hesitation, however, 
in deckling my preference for the country ; though I 
deeply regret, that the limits to which I am here con- 
fined, utterly forbid any attempt to assign aS, or any 
considerable part of my reasons for that preference. 
I must, indeed, content myself, for the present, with 
the statement of a single argument. It will be foimd, 
I hope, so impressive, because so truthful, that convic- 
tion must follow in its train. 

I refer here to the argument derived from what I 
shall venture to call the moral influence of rural scenes. 
The country, sir, is the natural abode of man. There 
he is in constant communion with nature. There, un- 
distracted by the tumults of trade, unenslaved by the 
tyranny of jEashion, unpolluted by the vices of a 
promiscuous populace, he walks and works from 
day to day7 amid mountains and valleys, meadows 
green, and cultivated fields, and all else that can 
inspire gratitude and devotion to the great Giver of 
all good. 
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There man has frequent opportanities, nay, tnvUa- 
tionsj so to speak, to look into his own heart, — to com- 
mune with his own spirit, — ^to develop and strengthen 
his native powers; in short, to train and discipline 
his whole physical, moral, and intellectaal nature. 
If you would allow a man, unfettered, to become 
what he is , capable of becoming, you must not 
throw hiiQ into the turmoil and bustle of towns and 
cities. 

There he will, perchance, become what is called a 
"business man;'* there he may become a miUumare; 
there he may circulate freely in the gay assemblies of 
fEishion ; but there he cannot easily realize the true 
dignity of manhood. There is something in the very 
quiet and sohtude of the cotmtry, which wonderfully 
elicits thought, develops character, and makes the man. 
Well has the poet said : — 



" Where is the wise, or the learned, or the good that longht not 

solitude for thinking, 
And from seclusion's secret yale hronght forth his precious fruits t 
Forests of Aricia» your deep shade mellowed Numa's wisdom ; 
Peaceful gardens of Vaucluse, ye nourished Petrarch's lore ; 
Solitude made a CincinnatuS) ripening the hero and the patriot; 
And taught Be Stael self-knowledge, even in the damp Bastile ; 
It fostered the piety of Jerome, matured the lahors of Augustine ; 
And gave imperial Charles religion for amhition ; 
That which Scipio praised, that which Alfred practiced, 
Which fired Demosthenes to eloquence, and fed the mind of Milton, 
"Which quickened seal, nurtured genius, found out the secret things 

of science, 
Helped repentance, shamed folly, and comforted the good with 

peace, 
By all men just and wise, hy all things pure and perfect^ 
How truly, Solitadot art thou the fostering nurse of greatnats t* 
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8E0OKD SPEAEEB. 

Mr. Prestdentj — ^The speect just delivered, (I mean 
no discourtesy,) is certainly not without merit, if con- 
sidered merely as a picture of fancy. But, sir, fancy is 
not fact; and is, therefore, a very unfit material ont 
of which to construct an argument. He says, that the 
dweller in the country is "in constant communion 
with nature'!: discerning, as it seems to me, no differ- 
ence between coniofit and cormnumon. 

Country people are, indeed, in perpetual con^d 
with those natural objects, which often awaken thought 
and foster devotion ; but to infer from this, that they 
are actually always in sweet and sober communion with 
the beauties and sublimities of the scenery, amid which 
they dwell, is fanciful in the highest degree. 

In reflecting upon rural life, we are very apt to fix 
our thoughts exclusively on grand and imposing fea- 
tures in nature, — on what is fair and beautiful, and 
fitted to excite pleasurable emotions, and to shut our 
eyes against its sterner and more repulsive aspects. 
Our imagination draws lively landscapes, and peoples 
them with souls of almost superhuman purity and in- 
nocence. It withdraws from the scene the digging 
and the delving, the bogs, the marshes, and all the 
nameless annoyances and hardships that constitute 
the stern realities of country Hfe. 

It calls into beings shepherds and shepherdesses, 
nay, rustics of every name and occupation, all gentle, 
all lovely, all kind, all uncontaminated by contact 
with vicious associations, and breathing a perfectlj 
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pure and healthy- moral atmoBphere. It, moreoyeri 
endows tliese people with peculiar tendencies to con« 
templation, makes them specially suscqptible to the 
impressions of grand and noble scenes, and aknost al- 
together fiee from the common propensities and way- 
wardness of humanity. 

Mr. President, such views of country life may befit 
those who supply the world with what is called, Pas- 
toral Poetry ; they may do to beguile a leisure hour, 
or feed a morbid imagination ; but depend upon it^ 
they have no real existence. Let any man mingle 
freely with country people; let him examine their 
habits, manners, their common, every-day life and 
conversation; and he will not be'long in discovering, 
that the argument of the gentleman is whoUy &lla- 
cions. 

Allowing what you will for the influence of sublime 
and beautiful objects on the heart, it must be recoil 
lected that familiarity itself begets indifference, and 
that men soon come to walk among the Alps as among 
common hills, to sail over ocean billows as over the 
ripples of a quiet lake, and in short, to look, with com- 
parative unconcern, upon things familiar, though they 
be the most thrilling and wonderful works of Creation* 
The argument, therefore, which the gentleman has 
selected, with such apparent confidence in its force, 
is not, in my judgment, a conclusive one. It shows, 
it is true, that the coimtry offers many features well 
fitted to awaken emotion and improve the heart ; but; 
it does not prove that these objects always produce 
that effect. I may, therefore, conclude by informing 
him^ that his argument is just as true when applied 
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to the city. The city, also, has many objects admirably 
adapted to arouse our better nature, and promote our 
spiritual well-being ; but, alas, the j are seldom, aj, 
very seldom, duly regarded. 



THIBD SPEAKEB. 

Mr. President, — Instead of stopping to examine and 
refute what seems objectionable in the views expressed 
by the last speaker, I propose to introduce some two, or 
three new arguments, ox considerations in favor of ru- 
ral life. It wUl hardly be denied, that contact with vice 
has a corrupting influence, even by those who deny 
that contact with country scenes and objects, has no 
necessary improving power; for, "Evil communica- 
tions," says an inspired writer, " corrupt good manners ;" 
and this I hold to be true, whether in the city, or the 
country. 

The only question is, which yields the greater amount 
of evil. Now, will any one deny this bad distinction 
to the city ? And, if this be not denied, manifestly the 
country, on the score of morals, is the better, becauae 
the safer place. 

But, again, sir, the country has a most decided ad- 
vantage over the city, as a place for intdlectuul culture. 

It gives freedom from tumult, noise, and distracting 
excitements. It guaranties exemption from a thousand 
intrusions and interruptions, inseparable from city life; 
fiivors abstraction and concentration of the mental pow- 
ers, and so secures to the student the best results of in- 
tellectual labor. 

In proof of this, wJuoh is so clear in iheoiy, I might 
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oil6 &i6 tefltimony of experienoe — tbe Experience of 
poets, oratoTs. writers, and thinkers of eyeij name and 
gradei, attd of almost every age and cHme. Bat whj 
dwell on a point so evident? 

Ag^iM, the <y>tiDti7 &vord not dnly mental itnd mor- 
al Culture, biit ii eminentiy adapted to tbe devdopmeni 
of the physical constitution. Every one knows, that city 
life, for the inost part, is a thing altogethei^ artifieicLL 
It cramps the ^t with tight shoeis, it compresses the 
wbSbI with tight dresdes ; it invites and fosters colds, 
oonghs, and condtimptions, through the agency of thin 
e{t6cking£{, light clothing, late honrs, and many other 
shnilar requirements of fiyshion, which time would fidl 
m^ %o specify. 

Nor is thid ^1. "the retfdent of Ihe city not always 
enjoyi* the fiesh products of the country, though he 
be ever so lulling to pay fot theM. He must often be 
content with stale butter, stale milk, stale ererything ; 
while the happy farmer partakes of all these things in 
thrir freshness and purity. May we not, sir, in view 
of these and other kindred advantf^eii connected with 
ttrcmdence in the <^6untry, may we not ask ydor ded** 
ibn in our &rat? 



FOUBTH SPSAKSB. 

J£r. Pres^knty—'FTom the observations of th^g^Hl^ 
man wh6 h.ts judt taken his seat^ one might, without an 
appeal to &ct8, natundly infer, that all good is confined 
to the countn/j and all evil centered in the city. In the 
Hlb of a citizen, he finds a £brt 6f Siberian destttutibif; 
i6 that Whether he Walks^ or IbbIIo, 6r stbdie^ df ^ 

6 
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or drinks, or exereiseS) he is equallj ihe vietim of tj- 
rannical custom. 

Well, sir, to this dolefnl catalogue of imaginaij illS| 
which must suielj be regarded as the o£&pilng of a 
distempered fEmcy, I can only append that old, familiaT 
caption of certain newspaper paragraphs, — '^ Importaiit^ 
if ^rue." 

Why, sir, who ever heard, till this hour, that study 
was a thing to be done to the best advantage only. " out 
in the country ?" There only, it seems, we can get clear 
of noise and nuisance enough to enable us to think; 
as if people of studious habits, living in the city, were 
obliged by some unrelenting fatahty to choose for a 
study just that spot in a town, where most " do con- 
gregate " carts, wagons, stages, and wheel-barrows, and 
where the din and clatter of commercial transactions 
ajre the most unceasing, and the most annoying; or, as 
if all parts of a city, and at all times of the day, were 
equally and hopele^y given up to clamor, uproar, and 
confusion. 

Talk about opportunities for study? Where can 
they be better, where can they be as goodaa in the city? 
Hpre are capital schools, capital teachers, capital appar- 
atus, capital libraries, capital courses of lectures, capi- 
tal chances for literary conversation; in fact, capital 
chances for every thing that can enlarge, store, train, 
and liberalize the mind. 

If we adopt the of^reiterated sentiment, that 

**Th6 proper Btndy of mankind is man." 

and, for the prosecution of this study, seek the society 
of shade, and stream, and forest, and valley, where 
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men are found few in numbers, and free firom the ex- 
citements and conflicts, the competitions and vicissi- 
tudes that force out motive, and so determine the char- 
acter of actions, we shall soon discover that our liieans 
of improvement, are sadly deficient. The city, sir, 
whatever our first impressions might suggest, is, with- 
out doubt, the best school for the study of the human 
heart ; so that, if, indeed, *' the proper study of mankind 
is man," the proper ^iice for that study is the crowded 
city. "Glorious, indeed," says Longfellow, "is the 
world of God around us, but more glorious the world 
of God rmthin us I" That "world of God itnthm us," 
sir, which is destined to survive " the world of God 
around us," and which, for that reason, is the more de- 
serving of our careful regard, is there best explored, 
where men, in masses, .meet, jostle, rival and mutually 
stimulate one another. 

But the gentleman dreads the vicious associations of 
the city. If that argument had any strength, it ought 
to drive him quite out of the world; for vicious peo- 
ple are, by no means, pecuhar to cities. It ought, at 
least, to render him a hermit, — ^to force him into the 
most absolute asceticism; for nothing can be more ob- 
vious than, that vicious people are not the peculiar her- 
itage and burden of cities. 

Evil thrives, with more or less vigor and virulence, 
everywhere. We can not run entirely away fi'om it, 
though we need not,. and shotdd not run heedlessly or 
designedly into it. Our positive duty is to oppose it, 
whether in ourselves or in others. " Eesist the devil," 
says the apostle James, ^' and he will flee from yotu" 
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Surely, Sir, this Seriptural instruction differs toto acto 
from that which counselfl us not to resist^ but to run. 

The truth is, Mr. President, there is often a poBitive 
advantage in being near to the wicked and the degraded, 
provided we have the heart to seek to do th^n good. 
Christ himself affords, by his practice in this r^ard, asi 
in all others, the best possible example* He was found 
among the wicked, the outcast^ the wretched : sajing 
in answer to the question, " Why eateth your master 
with publicans and sinners?" "They that be -whole 
need not a physician, but they that are sick," By fol- 
lowing ibis divine example, sir, we may derive the 
highest benefit to ourselves, while we are seeking to 
alleviate the woes of others. 

The spirit of true Christianity is no ainchoretic spirit. 
It goes out among men, becat^se evil is among men, 
and seeks, like its blessed Founder, " to save that which 
is lost" That wicked men, in numbers, dwell in cities, 
is therefore no argument to induce good men to flee to 
the country. It is rather a reason to make them court 
that trial of virtue, by which they may become at once 
the teachers and the taught in the ways and the works 
of God. 

FIFTH SPEAKEB. 

Mr. i^m&nt;— If I wished to give a distinct notion 
of the difference in signification, between the words 
ingeruow and ingenuous^ I think I might safely say, 
that, in this discussion, thus far the arguments fir 
the country have been mg&mous^ while the answers to 
them have been ingenious. 
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The country, says the JSzst speaker, in substance^ 
abounds in scenes and objects fitted to awaken admi- 
ration,, and turn the thoughts of men toward their 
Creator. It differs firom the city, in being the naturalf 
instead of tbe artificial dwelfing^place of man, and is, 
therefore, better adapted to the development of hif 
mental aaad moral character* 

Now, this is a plain and wgmuou$ statement of 
truth ; powerful, indeed, but only powerfol, because it 
is true. But how is it answered ? '' Ob," says the next 
speaker, '^ that's a\1 fancy I Men soon become indiffer* 
ent to the impressions of external grandeur. These 
things may be^^^to excite sublime sentiments and 
holy affections, but they seldom do ; for men are apt 
to pass them by unheeded." 

Then the whole argument is dismissed with a fine 

flourish of words about people walking among the 

Alps, as they would among common hills, and riding 

on the waves of the ocean as thoughtlessly as they 

would on the gently ruffled sorfM^ of a tranquil lake. 

In all this, the real point, on which the argument was 

obviously meant to turn, viz. : th€ comparative influence 

of oity and country scenes and objects on man's moral 

nature, is quite overlooked. Now, sir, this may be 

considered ingenicusy but it is far from being ingenuous^ 

Again ; it was argued that the quiet and seclusion 

of rural life, afforded better opportunities for study and 

reflection than can be realized in the city ; where there 

must be much of bustle and uproar, — ^the necessary 

concomitants of trade and commerce. In reply to 

this, we are rather tauntingly told, that people in the 

city, who are inclined to study, do not, for that pur- 
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poso, seek those parts of the town most beset with lihe 
noise of carts, and the clamor of commerce. 

And, as if to draw the mind entirely away from the 
point in debate, that is, from a simple compamson of 
advantages, where both places are admitted to have, at 
least, aome claims to the thing in dispute, we are boast- 
fully reminded, that in cities there are capital schools, 
capital lectures, and capital everything! Surely, sir, 
this is somewhat ingeTiious in the way of logic ; but is 
it candid? Is it ingenuous f 

It was ftuliher argued, that the country is compara- 
tively free fit)m the vicious associations that are always 
collected in large cities; and forthwith a gentleman 
teHs us that evil exists everywhere, and then quotes 
Scripture to show what nobody denies, namely, that we 
must " resist the devil." This is another specimen of 
logical ingenuity; but it wants the very life and soul 
of logic, that is, the open and ingenuous spirit, that be- 
fits the investigation of truth. 

Such, sir, is the reasoning, which has here been 
employed, in the attempt to invalidate the claims of 
the country to superior regard, as a place of residence. 
Vain attempt! "God made the country," some one 
has well observed, "but man made the city;" and 
there is here, as in all things else, the same measureless 
distance between the works of divinity and the works 
of humanity. 

The cityj sir, is a contrivance of trade, — ^trade that 
fosters " the love of money, which is the root of dU 
evil," — trade, that enslaves all the powers of the mind, 
and lashes them into the degrading service of Mam- 
mon, — ^trade, that tempts men to trickery and fiJse- 
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hood, — ^trade, that makes them hasten to he rich, and 
so '' pierce themselyes through with many soTTOwa" 

The city, sir, is the convenience and theatre of 
fashion, — fashion that engenders fops and fools who 
delight in simulation and cKissimnlation ; anxionslj 
laboring to seem to he what they are nci^ and no^ to be 
what they are^ — ^fashion, that forms and fosters hollow 
and deceitfol friendships and alliances, makes happi* 
ness dependent upon the cut of a coat, the shape of a 
hat, the fit of a boot, or the length of a moustache, and 
resolves aU gentility into a davish conformity with 
modes of dress and cu^dress, often absurd and ridicu- 
lous, and rarely convenient to nature. 

The city is the nursery of social vice ; — that vice, I 
mean, that can thrive only in the midst of multitudes ; 
that shelters itself imder the concealments of trade, and 
fiishion, and pohtics, and whatever else may yield a 
&ir outside, and so saps, unseen, the very foundations 
of virtue. 

Why is it, sir, that people worn out, or disgusted 
with the toil and turmoil of trade, or with the empty 
and wearisome roujid of ftshionable dissipation, or 
with the sorrowful vicissitudes of political ambition, 
fly away to the enchanting embrace of rural life, and 
seek in nature's path what was vainly, though eagerly, 
pursued amid the artificial arrangements and conven- 
tional restraints of city life? It is because the coun- 
try, being agreeable to nature, furnishes just those 
means and modes of enjoyment, which are the most 
effective and permanent, because they are the most 
reliable. 
There healthful labor brings its natural reward,— 
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'' a sound mind in a sound hody.^ There &e eje s 
gratified with scenes of beauty and sublimity ; there 
the ear is delighted with the song of birds and all 
the melody of nature; and there, if we will, we may, 
XQ, truths — 

" Xioolje Humn^ &ate« up to KstoreTIi OodP 



SIXTH SPEAKEB. 

Mr. Presidrnt, — ^I have no disposition to imitate tke 
example of the last spe^k^r, in complfiniiig of the 
course taken by others in the debate ; but I oannot 
resist the convictioQ, that the reed point in dispute has 
not yet been fully brought out and di^cus^ed. I do 
not flatter myself, that I shall be able to do it, aa it 
ought to be done. Yet^ something in this w^f I shall 
attempt. 

The 9taten^ent of the caae^ s^e^s to be this. Two 
individuals, early in life, equal in health, fortune, and 
i^ social position, propose to thieiimliveft t^e question : 
" Which is prrferable, city or oQuntpry life ? - ' It is not 
which would be preferable, supposing a loan to be 
eager after wealth, or £iu^io% or sQxike other specifio 
object, which cities aloi^e can eonQ^m&j psromise, be- 
cause of th€^ number and yariety of the people in 
them ; neither is it^ which would be preferable, sup- 
posing a man tp be ii^ qu^ of health> Qr disgusted 
with the tedious and trifling ways of fe^l^ipn, or worn 
out with the caresi» of business^ 9^ dc^eoted and dis- 
heartcQCid by the disappQpitpei||| of ambition, or 
bent upon nothing but sober, profound, and prptvuicted 
studies. 
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The question lespecls ezclusiYely neither of these 
supposed GonditioQS or characteis; for, if it did, its de* 
cisioa would be easy. The cbdms of the dtj, for the 
one party; irould be so absolTite «nd OTerpoirering, as 
to be quite irresistible ; while the claims of the ooan* 
try, for the otber party, would be no less oogent and 
convincing. 

Now, witb this, the tn^ as^>ect of the ease, that k 
ciher things being equoi^ ^^ which is preferable, town or 
country ?" I think I may aosume a position in fayor 
of the former^ that canned easily be controyerted. I 
mt out with the observation, that the town afEbrds 
several advantages which cannot be had, nor compen- 
Batod for, by a resort to the country. There is a cer- 
tain polisb and refinement acquired in city circles, or 
hy the gentle attrition of city associatioiis, whether 
for pleasure or business, which nothing in ordinary 
rural life, g9xl either produce or atone for. 

This has been experienced always and everywhere* 
The very words dviUiyj from civtSj in Latin, a citizen ; 
y^fbanOy^ from wbs^ a city, in the same langoage ; and, 
ae has been affirmed by some, poHU^ from the Greek 
polis^ a cify; these very words, I say, all expressive of 
that suavity and polish of manners that are essential 
to the true gentleman, show what has been the judg- 
ment of mankind for centuries, respecting the influence 
of cities upon human character. 

A second pecuhax advantage of living in a city, 
arises from the multiplicity and 4)roximity of its 
means and appliances for comfort and convenience. 
Whoever has experienced the annoyances growing 
QQt of the privations of eountiy Ufe, in this lespect^ 

8» 
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will need no lengthy argument to make him feel its 
force. In the country, days and even weeks of delay 
and consequent discomfort, spring from the want of 
things that every comer, in a city, offers in perpetual 
abundance. 

In the country, with but few intervals of relie:^ 
a walk in the roads is but a weary wading througli 
mud, or snow, or a ceaseless contact with clouds of 
dust In the city, except under a weak and iuefficient 
administration of the laws, well-paved streets and 
walks, and withal, well cleaned and sprinkled, invite 
the pedestrian to out-door business or exercise. Even 
at night, when the country is everywhere shrouded 
in robes of darkness, the city, all brilliant with lamps, 
along the streets, and in the countless shops and saloonB, 
offers both pleasure and safety in walking abroad. 

In the country, such is the temptation to imper- 
tinent curiosity, that everybody's business seems to 
be every oiher body's business, and all and each, like 
the Athenians of old, seem "to spend their time in 
nothing else, but either to tell, or to hear some new 
thing." In the city, every man has enough, and 
sometimes more than enough of his own business to 
attend to ; and so it comes to pass, that whether one 
eats or drinks, whether he rides or walks, marries or 
is given in marriage, buys or sells, or whatsoever he 
does, that is legal and proper, arrests no special atten- 
tion, and calls for no general talk or silly wonder- 
ment. 

A third peculiar benefit, in city life, is impressively 
known and felt only when we are taken dangerously ill, 
or suddenly meet with some bodily calamity. In the 
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Goxuitry where the population is sparse, a single phy- 
Bi<siax^ is all that can ordinarilj be supported, in a 
'wdd.ely-extended district 

Xt Tcsolts, especiallj in cases of sadden and danger- 
oxis emergency, that the greatest delay and difficulty 
aire experienced in securing timely medical aid and at- 
tendance. L^ the dty, on the contrary, physicians 
and. surgeons of all grades^ are eyer at hand, because, 
ixx cities alone, can they, in such numbers, be supported 
and encouraged. Kone can £Edl at once to see the 
singular superiority, in this respect^ of the city over the 
country. 

But, sir, I will pursue thesubject no fiirther. I will 
not even claim the privilege, so fieely accorded to 
others, that df calling to my aid the sweet voice of 
song. Bather let my arguments, whether worthy or 
worthless, stand all alone ; unaffected by the magic in- 
fluence of metre, the felicities of rhyme, or the airy 
forms of imagination. 

I will only remind you, in conclusion, that the ques- 
tion should be decided on genercd grounds ; that the 
respective claims of town and country are to be made 
upon those who are in a condition to choose^ without 
the bias or necessity resulting from particular aims or 
personal and peculiar habits or infirmities. 

And, judging in this, the only fair and philosophical 
manner, I claim for the city — that splendid result of 
human progress — ^that glorious achievement of asso- 
ciated labor and enterprise — ^that spacious field for the 
exercise of Christian virtues — ^that noble encoutager 
of the arts and sciences — that matcJiless medium of 
trade and commerce — that wondrous combination of 
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ooxofort and conv^nieisiiQe — that ii)i(K>mpaxable anxBeEj 
of the Emavities and am^^jitl^ of life, a ta^e and tdiuBr 
phant decision in our favor. 

SPEECH OF Ti^B FS^BQ^IDEKT.* 

GenUemen, — ^The debate, on the present occasion, 
though, in several respects, quite meritorious, exhibits, 
as it seems to me, several deficiencies deserving of no- 
tice. Some considerations, decidedly subordinate, 
have been injudiciously compelled to wear the aspect 
of weighty reasons ; whUe arguments of real power, 
through some want of skill or care in directing their 
force, have either been kept in the back ground, or 
made altogether to miss their aim. Besides the etid of 
all wise discussion, — the elidtationqf inUh\ has not been, 
in my judgment^ sufficiently kept in view. THie spirit 
of the debate seems ratibier to have been the spirit of 
conquest. 

I, therefore, propose, with your permission, to defer 
the duty of summing up and deciding, which devolves 
upon me, according to our rules, until the question has 
been more largely and liberally discussed ; proposing, 

* It 18 customary in some sooieties, after the debate^ to leave the 
decision of the question to the judgment of the presiding officer. 
When such is the case, it is usual fbr him " to sum up," that is, to 
pass in review the prinMpal arguments employed by the several 
speaker^ coni^ar« tiiem one vrith anoth^, and so exhibit th^ gzonnda 
of his decision. 

In the present instance^ the President is made to defer his deci- 
sion, i^nd to take occaMon, in its stead, to offer some suggestions 
respecting t|ie mode of conducting a discussion. Such incidental 
hints or instractiont a dlioreeii prettding. afflcor may often impsit 
with gr#at advanifi|^e^ 
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£>r tiiis purpofie, tliat the debate be reBomed at onr 
Bext regular meeting. Meantime, allow me to occupy 
a few moments in yentaring upon sereral snggeationa 
and observationsy designed, however feebly, to impart 
to the debates in this place a character more in har- 
mony with the professed object of onr Association, 
which is, you know, Oie moral and irUdleciuai improve^ 
ment of oux own membeis. 

I set out with this, as a piime rule of conduct in all 
debates,— th^t truth, and truth only, must be sought 
after, cherished and advocated ; while «rror, whetUbr 
in cursives or in others, whatever sacrifice it may cost 
US, must be avoided, discarded, and condemned. This 
is a hard rule to work by ; for such is the tenacity with 
whfch we cling to opinions and prejudices once enter- 
tained, that it is difficult to let them go, and more dif- 
^i^t stj^ tQ confess^ even by implication, that we have 
l?een wrcwig., 

There i# ii^oreover, a certain love of victory, natural 
to tiie human ^ear1> which finds ^purishment in con- 
tests <^ a}l kJAds^ and which, often ten^pta the unwary 
disputant " to make the worse appear the better reason," 
and Bp seeui^e a triumph; ajfc the expense of Iruth. You 
can npl^ therefore^, my fiiieuds, be too cautious, too res- 
olute, or tooself'^l^nying) in the>application of this rule. 
This leaj(]s me 1p a jsecgnd p^eoept^ closely allied to 
the firsty namely, to euit^ inip th^ discussion of aques* 
, tion, with a mind prepared to accept truth, because it 
is truth ; no maitter who presents it, or on what side it 
appears. Such a preparation, however, is not to be ac- 
%i4red without effort. It implies £^. relinquisbment of 
^ 4i|^^pBij»Hi to talj&t ^D^m cMJlMi^tagei^ 
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It caref ally excludes the spirit of perversion ; toler- 
ates none of those countless shifts and subtleties that 
officiously offer their services in the defense of error 
and prejudice ; admits what is true as readily as it de- 
nies what is felse ; guards the speaker against the in- 
dulgence of petty personalities ; teaches him to exer- 
cise every forbearance and every courtesy, but at all 
hazai^ls, through whatever clouds of words, flashes of 
wit, assaults of satire, or thunder of oratory, to make 
his way steadily into the presence of all-enchanting 
ajJ-satisfying truth. 

A third rule of discussion is, — to study the subject 
of debate well beforehand, and, in so doing, take the 
widest and most liberal views ; determining your posi- 
tion only after pondering deeply both sides of the ques- 
tion, and carefully measuring and comparing theforoea 
of each respectively. And when once you hskve chosen 
your position, seek to fortify it in your own minds by 
an orderly and apt arrangement of all your arguments; 
so that when you come to be put upon the defense, you 
may have perfectly at cqpmand the whole of your re- 
sources. 

This being done, have in readiness for detail and 
specification, those weak and untenable grounds which, 
by previous study, you have ascertained to be among 
the defenses of those who take the opposdte side. This 
win conimand for you the respect that ever falls to 
him who is found to be acquainted with his theme, be- 
sides saving you the mortification of confessing igno- 
rance and talking at a venture. 

The fourth and last rule which time here allows me 
to offer, is,— ever to observe the rules of order and the 
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courtesies of debate. " Order," it has been well said, 
" is Heaven's first law ;" and nowhere, in the nniverae, 
is that la^w more indispensable than in a deliberatiye 
assembly. 

£ very speaker should feel himself imder the strictest 
obligation to maintain in practice, as in precept^ the 
rules and regulations adopted for the government and 
conduct of our meetings. Nor is this all. Above and 
beyond all the written requirements of the case, there 
is a certain educated refinement of manners, — ^a suavity 
of look, of word, and of act, without which all dis- 
cussion savors of insolent contradiction, all debate sinks 
down into noisy wrangling. 

He, then, who indulges much in the use of repartee, 
or satire, or ridicule, or whose deportment is so shaped 
as to wound the feelings of his opponent, thereby 
proves himself a practical enemy to the investigation 
of truth ; since his conduct shuts up all the reliable 
avenues to conviction, turns the discussion into a con- 
test of abusive utterances, and, instead of friendship, 
generates a brood of antipathies and resentments, that 
not only outlast the excitement of the occasion, but 
ofben go with us through all subsequent life. It is, 
therefore, impossible to be too strict in the observance 
of this last rule ; for, in debating societies, as in all 
others, the precept of the Apostle is equally imperative, 
"Let all things be done decently and in obdbb." 

I forbear. Gentlemen, further to test your patience. 
I have no apology to offer for thus assuming to myself 
the pffice of an adviser ; unless it can be found in the 
well-meant, if not well-considered, endeavor to advance 
the common interests of our Association. 



SECTION II. 

|>BBATES IK OUTLINE. 

TF'HAT are here called Debates m Oaffine, are boI, 
'* nor are they designed to b^ elaborate synopses 
of all the arguxa^its pro and eon^ that may be addi»)ed 
in diseussiQg the several qaestions proposed. They 
are to serve merely as hirds audi auggesiiona, as thoughts 
likely to beget thoughts. 

He, therefore, that eonsults these outlines with any 
view to improT^i^nt, should o^ksider. their design, 
ajud act upon it. He should regard them not so moeh 
as aa*gument^ as the sources of arguments : kee{»ng 
always in mind, that what we ourselves excogitate, 
however humble, and however often thought of by 
otlMN», is, for all the purposes of mental training, a 
thousand times more valuable* than the best and the 
most l^liant aifguments, if merely borrowed from 
other pec^le. 

Yet, reading and conversation are not, therefore, to 
be despised or neglected, as useless or iojurioua The' 
error to be avoided, is that of substituting reading 
and talking for the weighti^ matteXB of thinking and 
reasoning. 
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€km vfe reaaanably indulge the hope of Univendl JPeaoef 

First Sfelikeb. (AffirrMUive). — ^That war is tmnec- 
essary, and, therefore, tiDJustifiable, is a conyiction 
wbicli reflecting men will find it difficult to resist 
Every fresli experience serves only to weaken onr 
confidence in the arbitration of the sword, and 
strengthen that which we have in the dedsions of 
reason. This renders the hope of nniversal peace 
quite a rational one. 

Secoistd Speaeeb. (Negative.) — ^Wars generally 
originate in causes insepaiaUe &om the charaeter of 
human nature, — ^ambition and selfishness. As long as 
these last, there will be war and bloodshed. You 
must change the radical nature of man, therefore, be* 
fore you can hope for imiversal peace. 

Thiri) Speaker. (Affirmative.}— 1% is the glory of 
Christianitj, that it changes the heart of man ;- im* 
planting therein, in place of the evil passions which we 
by nature inherit, or, by practice, too readily acquire, 
those qualities of heart and mind, which cannot, for a 
monxent, tolerate the presence of war. 

Fourth Speaker. (Negative.y-r^'Exp&nenGe shows 
that Christians do not scruple to go to war. Some of 
the fiercest and foulest contests have been carried on by 
Christians, and that, too, under the name of Chris- 
tianity. "Witness the Crusad^i^. 

Petih Speaker. (Ajgirmatiife.} — ^What are often 
called Christian nations, said an acute and pious 
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clergyman of New England, shotild rather be called 
ekristened nations. It is not the name and profession 
of Christ merely, that is to eradicate eyU from the 
world, but the true spirit of his religion. That re- 
ligion certainly promises the reign of uniyersal peace. 
It is, therefore, reasonable to expect it 



Chght EmubJ&m in Schools to be encouraged f 

First Speaker. {Affirmative.) — ^People never put 
forth their best efforts without the stimulus of rivalry. 
There must be something to be gained, as also some* 
thing to be lost, or all energy will be paralyzed. This 
is the experience of mankind, and it ought to lutTO 
weight in our decision. 

Second Speaeeb. {NegaUve^ — ^Emulation is the 
parent of antipathy. Its presence in schools is frauglit 
with mischief It defeats all attempts at cultiyating 
the spirit of brotherhood, because it virtually sets oiie 
against another. 

^ Third Speaker. (Affirmative.) — ^Rivalry, in a 
school; is not necessarily bitter and vindictive. It 
must be generous. It must be regarded and used as 
a healthful incentive. It may be perverted, but this 
should not lead to its entire disuse. 

Fourth Speaker. {Negative.) — ^All rivalry presup- 
poses, that some must be beaten. Few only can be 
rewarded as victors ; the many must suffer, however 
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difigent, or otherwise deBerving, the mortificatioiis of 
open defeat* 

Fifth Speaker. {Affirmative^ — ^The chances of suc- 
cess are equal, and, therefore, the tmsuccesaful have 
no right to complain. In the great world without, 
to which schools ought to be preparatory, rewards are 
perpettially made dependent upon the same conditionfl^ 
and no one complains, or has a right to eomplain. 

Sixth Speaker {Negative^ — ^The chances of suc- 
cess are not equal, because there is no necessary equality 
of talent or genius in the competitors. The whole is 
arranged, as though every thing depended upon the 
industry and perseverance of the rival candidates ; 
whereas the most laborious and persistent effort is often 
the least successful, because nature has denied the requi- 
ate measure of ability. The rivalry thus becomes the 
source of injustice, of bitter heartburnings and rancor- 
ous hostility. 



Is Party Spirit productive of more Oood than Evilf 

^IBST Speaker {Affirmative.) — ^Experience has 
shown, that all men act better under close supervision^ 
than when left to themselve& Party spirit generates 
watchfdlnesa on both sides, and so keeps both sides 
close to the path of duty. 

¥ 

Second Speaker. {Negative.) — ^Party spirit with- 
draws the mind and heart from our common country and 
her best interests to place them on a particular party. 
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It makes va eag^r to cmtf pefaoQal md prirate meaa* 
tires, and forgetful of, or unjust to, the general well* 
being. It makes the chief concern to be, not how shall 
the whole coxmtrj prosper, but how shall a part j td- 

umph? 

• 

Thibd &TMXXB. {AffiT7naiive.y^lt is wdl kzxown, 
that, men long in power are apt tobeoomeba^bty mA, 
oppresBLve, and that, unwatched, thej will fall into masj 
wrong practices. Party spirit, in sucb case, acts as a 
corrective. It takes unfit men out of office, and sup- 
plies their places with others more suitable. It thus 
operates, also as a warning to those who, in official sta- 
tion, are prone to oppression or injustice. 

FouKTH Speaker. {Nsgative.) — ^Party spirit begets 
such rancor, as ought never to exist in one man's heart 
towards another. Under this influence, men will quar- 
re], fight and even kill one another, though citizens of 
the same city, and professedly loving the same country, 
and the same civil institutions. 

Flfre SPiiAja;ji, (4^wnaft?i;c,)— Party spirit may be 
rancorous, but that is true of the spirit that operates 
efven in religioua disputes. Shall all disoua^ons in poli- 
tics and religion, all parties and denominations cease^ 
because men will sometimes quarrel about these things? 
Are not the disputes occaMoned by party spirit, the' 
means of turning men's minds upon political rights 
and privileges, which mi^ht otherwise be overlooked 
and lost? 

S127H Spxae]:b. (^atet;eL)<-^The spirit of party is 



aofr U> be con&tmded with^ and mistaken fcfr, the t^irit 
of palri<^daaB» It is siriotlj a fldfish, not a benerolent 
spirit. It is an imscrapulous spirit. It is not adiamed 
to resort to falsehood to acc(Hnplis1i its ends. It is the 
ipirit tlf at i*e8tilt£i in uf gitig tften to dandet their neigh- 
bo^ in producing riots, in crtil war and bloodshed. 

Setestfh SpfiAKSBi {Affini>HUiv6.y^aaij spirit en- 
ables the poor; h^it honest maa to get office, as wdl as 
the rich. It brings associated cffcnrt and means to 
bear, in such case, and so prevents that odious aris- 
tooraej oi money, which is ever ready to show its 
luw^tty ain and o^reoive domination. 

Eighth Speaker. (Nisgative.) — Party spirit, instead 
of being the friend and supporter of the poor, but 
honest man, is, in general, the sadly misdirected agent 
of the worst men and the worst measures. It arrays 
citizen against citizen, and deters good men fix)m be- 
coming candidates for office, by the certain doom of 
being exposed, in their private characters, to every 
outrage and indigtiity which slander and malignity can 
conceive or execute. Many countries have already 
been ruined by this execrable spirit ; and, in our own, 
its destructive tendencies are every day becoming 
more and more apparent. 



Are DAaling Sodstiei viMre beneficial than injurioml 

FiEST Speaker. {Affirmatwe.) — ^Whatever tends to 
unfi>ld truth and explode error, is doubtless tusaftil. 
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Debating societieB, well managed, do this, and, Iheie- 
fore, justly claim to be always far more beneficial thao 
injurious. 

Seoond Speaker. {NegaMve.) — ^Debating Sodeties 
are usually composed of young persons, who aie 
apt to treat the gravest and profoundest subjects in a 
light and superficial manner. In this way, minds not 
yet formed by study and reflesction, are more likely to 
injure than to benefit one another. 

Third Speaker. {Affirrnative,) — ^There is no sucA 
thing as unmixed good in the world. If, therefore, 
you reject Debating Societies on the ground of their 
being liable to abuse, you may as well reject hundreds 
of other good things for the same reason. They in- 
voke thought, lead to useful comparisons of ideas^ 
and so strengthen the mind. 

Fourth Speaker. {NegaMve) — They^ beget a dis- 
putatious spirit ; making people delight not so much 
in the acquisition of knowledge and the discovery of 
truth, as in captious criticism, and in the pride of 
victory. 

FiFrar Speaker. {AffirrnaMve) — ^Debating Societies 
encourage the disposition to reading and study, afford 
eslceUent opportunities for practice in extempora- 
neous speaking, place us in the way of wholesome 
criticism, and fiirnish the mind with a wide circle of 
ideas. 
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Have the Orusade^ proved more beneficial ihan ir^uriom 

ioTnankindt 

FiBsr Sfgei^ksr. {Affirmative.) — ^The first lecmlt of 
the CniBades was to break the dudns of bondage, 
moral, mental, and political, whicb held in abject 
slavery, as it -were, the nations of Europe. This fliey 
did, by discovering to the down-trodden and ignorant 
masses the secret of their own strength, and enriching 
their minds with knowledge, previously and other- 
irise inaccessible, 

Secokb Speaker. {Negative.) — What we call the 
Crusades were nothing but those ferocious wars, waged 
in the name of religion, and often carried on in a 
spirit befitting savage marauders rather than the fiiends 
of the Cross. The ill effect of the Crusades upon the 
Christian religion itself, was incalculable: destroying 
confidence in the truth and purity of a faith, in the 
cause of which, professedly, such immoralities and bar- 
TMirities were committed. 

Thibd Speakbb. {Affirmative.) — ^The origin or se- 
cret motive of the Crusades is not here in dispute. 
The spirit in which they were conducted, it is not our 
present business to consider or characterize. Bad or 
good, these belong not properly to the matter in hand. 
Have the Crusades reaidted well, not had they a pure 
origin, is the question. They certainly revolutionized 
the institutions and customs of the day, disseminated 
information, gave unity of purpose to masses hitherto 



divided by distance and by feuds, and planted the 
^feedi of ciyil liberty, whitb bare e(»ne up in ih6 BliMp6 
of well-ordered and free states, and otherwise yarioxualj 
improved the condition of the world. 



FouBTH SpsakAr. {NsgcOive.y^TbdBpvAtot'pi 
cation generiited or ftsterbd by thdse wicked exf^edi- 
tions, which hai sinoe, in so many instance, displayed 
its terrible rage, k among the re9uli$ of th% cr^siule& 
I^ therefor^ we look exclusively at Results, this one 
bad, botriUy bad, consequenoe^ of thetn, ought to 6a^ 
weigh a score of those advantages commonly said ta 
have come from them. 

i'lFTH Speakkb. {Ajfirmative,) — ^o extensive refe>r- 
mation was ever made in any age, or country, that did 
carry with it the necessity of strong measures, and 
exhibit from the blindness and weakness of even 
good men, certain excesses deeply to be deplored. 
The career of Cromwell, though ultimately produc- 
tive of inestimable benefits, was often marked by 
acts .that his best friends must forever, and deeply 
regret. 



%Wf!A^M^mL. (J%d^i;^.)-^It k fak^ki f(» 
ed^ genially, &at numberless benefits, motal, i^odial 
ahid political, flo#(^d from the Oruisftded, whi^h c«&^ 
not be shown to have had this origin. BMd06, aU 
these benefits might, could, tod in dud tiMe, Wotdd, 
have been realized from the ex^xnse of taraly Ohridludi 
tirtues, without resort Ijp barbarous wat& 
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Is there mere of real Aan of imaginary evil in (he wcrldf 

FiMT Speaker. 4^rma&Vc.>— All evil is real, wliat- 
ever its souxce. But of tliat kind wUcli is meant in 
this question, that is to say, evil created by cauaea 
leally existent, and not merely imaginaiy, the amount 
is yastOiy greater, than that whicli is the ofbpring of 
&ncy. Hunger, cold, disease and the like realitieSi 
leave no parallel in the list of &ncied advendtieB. 

Second Speakeb. (Negative.) — The terrors of imagi- 
Mry calamity besetus from childhood to old age. Who 
can estimate the mental agonies of childhood, su£fer^ 
ing under the absurd impression of ghosts hovering 
around a neighboring tomb, or graveyard or dwelling ? 
What chilling terrors often shake the frames of older 
folks under the same delusive apprehensions? 

Third Speakeb. (Affirmative.) — ^The cases even of 
children, to say nothing of ojder people, affected by fear 
of spectres, are comparatively few. But the real sources 
of misery, those which reason cannot dispel, are le- 
gion. 

^OTJBTH SPBAKiaL (Negative.) — ^Apprehended evils 
to^ p^^ps, quite as numerousasany real ones. They 
ftre, moreover, all the more severe, as they are aggra- 
vated indefinitely by the same fertile fiiculty, that orig- 
icatea them. Fancy, unrestrained by reason, is the 
Qiother of endless despondent day*dreams, the prolific 
source of hypochondriac or maniacal hallucination; 
often the cause of incurable madness. What evil is 

<ioiaparaUe to the loss of reason? 

9 
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ha lie ever jusUfiatilel 

First Spxaker. (4^7'inaAfve.)— A lie is a stoiy told 
witli the intention to deceiye. The question, therefore, 
may be xesolyed into this, — it there any sudi thing as 
innoemt deception t It is innocent, when practioed 
merely for sport, or for the benefit of the party deoeiY- 
ed; as, where a sick child that dreads n^edicine, is as^ 
sored, that it is not medicine, but something else^ or 
when a robber is diverted firom his pnrposei by a time- 
ly and ingenious fiJsehood. 

Second Speaker. (NBgative.) — ^Theie is no 0ach 
thing as a '' timdy Jal8ehood^\^ all lying is untimely, be- 
cause it is always, directly or indirectly, the froitfiil 
source of mischief and miseiy. Telling lies, in order 
to induce children to perform a duty, is only teaching 
them indirectly to sacrifice truth to expediency. They 
will follow your example, and .apply it to cases other 
than those of seeming necessity. You may sometimes 
ward off present eyO, perhaps, by resort to falsehood ; 
but the injury done to truth, in all such cases, is great- 
er than that avoided by its violation. 

Thibi) Speaker. (Affirmative.) — May I not save my 
life, which is endangered by the assaultof a madman, 
by piMlicing a deception upon him? May I not cheer 
and solaog a despondent patient, by exciting fiJse, but 
flattering hopes ?' Shall I deny my correspondent the 
courtesy implied in the usual close of a letter — '' Tour 
ObL Sarvanij <tc.^ .Jkc.^^^ merely because! it is strictly a de- 
parture from truth ? May not a general practice faiae* 
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hood to deeeiye and embarrafls his enemy 7 Maj not 
one who has &llen into the hands of aayages, aavehiiih 
self from their ferocity, if necessary, by lying? 

FouBTH Speaksb. {NlBff(xtive,)—lt is easy to mnltiply 
cases, wherein lying wonld seem to be innocent, be* 
cause it procures a benefit But all such argnmenta^ 
tion &lls instantly to the ground, when you remember, 
that, whatever may be our ideas of expediency and in- 
expediency, of right and of wrong, the rule which God 
has established, in the case, is one that admits of no 
exceptions. There is no license to lie ; for we may not 
do evil even that good may come. 



Whdch 18 the more detrimental^ to be too credulous or 

too euspiciouet 

FmsT Speaeeb. Credulity is the parent of serious 
evils in every department of life. It invites imposi« 
tion, and brings the greater pain, because it is ever at- 
tended with the consciousness, that we are deceived by 
our own folly. 

Second Speaker. Perpetual suspicion is perpetual 
terror. It were better to be often deceived by fidse ap- 
pearances and promises, than to suffer the evil of fre- 
quently rejecting what is true and reliable, under the 
impression that deception lurks in everything. 

• 

Thibb Sfe aeeb. Suspicion saves a man of business 
from being ruined in his dealings. It throws continual 
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safegoards around Ids transactions, while crednlily ex* 
poses him at eyerj turn to the wiles of sharpeis. 

Fourth Speaker. Suspicion may often save a man 
firom the wiles of sharpers, but just as often cuts him 
off from the intercourse and sympathy of honest 
men. It ^begets in the soul foul opinions of mankind, 
and is apt to make the man that harbors it, just what 
he deems other men to be. Credulity, on the other 
hand, takes kind and liberal views of humanity. It 
is one of the phases of charity — ^the spirit that " tAmib- 
eih no evil." 

Fifth Speaker. Credulity is the greatest of all 
cheats. It cheats a man out of his understanding. It 
makes him see all things in the wrong light It believes 
what is Mse, as readily as it receives what is true. It 
swallows the lie that is ruinous to a friend, as quickly 
as it takes in the truest statements against a malicious 
enemy. It confounds all the ordinary distinctions be- 
tween what is probable and improbable. It ignores all 
just and safe discrimination. 

Sixth Speaker. Suspicion shuts out of the heart 
all that gives confidence. Now, confidence between 
man and man is the very foundation of society, the in- 
dispensable element of the social compact Whatever 
weakens and disturbs this feeUng, wars against the best 
interests of mankind. It divides friends, it excites an- 
tipathies, it deranges business, it dissolves the most ten- 
der and the most sacred connections and associations 
of every kind. 
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Jb the miser more injurious to society than (hs 

spendthrift t 

ViBST Speaeeb. {Affirmative,) — Miser means miser^ 
ahle^ wreUhed, The application of this name to a per- 
Bon of coTetons disposition, sufficiently evinces the 
judgment of mankind respecting the influence of 
avarice. It makes a man mean and miserable. It 
is hardly possible, by any stretch of prodigality, to 
injure one's own moral nature to the extent created by 
the habitual exercise of covetous practices. " Covet- 
ousness is idolatry." This is^ Bible testimony. It has 
no god but money. 

Second Speaeeb. {JSegaJdve^ — ^Does not the spend- 
thrift, also, bring irreparable mischief on himself? 
When exhausted of his means, he is doubly poor ; not 
only without money, but without the habits necessary 
to get and keep it. What must be his remorse, too, 
in sncth case, knowing that his wastefulness has brought 
hiDi to want, when, had he been frugal, he would 
have had enough, and something, perchance, to sparey 
to relieve the necessities of others. 

TmRD Speaeeb. {Affinnative) — The miser is a 
voluntary pauper. He denies himself and his family 
the comforts of life, while ne has money in abundance. 
He denies his children thorough educational training, 
and, by his example, inspires others with the love 
of money, which is " the root of all evil." 

FouBTH Speakeb. {Negative.) — ^If the miser denies 
bread to his children by his penurious habits, the 
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spendthrift does precisely tlie same tiling by his ex- 
travaganoe. The doom of poverty settles equally on 
both. He not only dissipates his own private means, 
to an extent that cripples all proper business energy, 
but is among those who, by squandering capital, pre- 
vent those extensive commercial enterprises that tend 
so much to elevate and enrich a nation. 

Fifth Speaksb. {Affirmative.)— The miser, in order 
to hoard, withdraws Isrge sums &om the circulation 
of a country. He thus prevents money from doing its 
appropriate work, and so diminishes the prosperity of 
a conmiunity. 

StCTH Speaker. (NsgcUwe.) — ^The tendency of the 
course of a spendthrift is evil in the extreme ; because 
it seduces young people into habits of expense and 
r^klessness, and is wholly at war with the spirit of 
industry and economy. It is all the more pernicious, 
because it disguises its wickedness under the. name of 
generosity ; and, under that plea, is not unfirequently 
guilty of the grossest injustice. 

Seventh Speaker. {Affirmative) — ^The habit of 
regarding monejr as the chief good, and as, in itself, a 
thing greatly to be sought after, is apt to generate a 
spirit of dishonesty. It not only makes men mean, 
but it makes them unjust. But, if it had no other ill 
effect, its tendency to make a few immensely rich, 
while the many are distressedly poor, renders it more 
dangerous to society than extravagance ever can be. 

Eighth Speaker. {Negative) — ^Nothing can be 
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made oat of the argament, that ayarice generatet dk- 
honesty, for prodigality is well known to do the same 
thing, only in a higher degree. How many personSp 
yoxing. and old, have been utterly rained by yielding 
to the temptations to dishonesty, inspired by habits 
of extravagance I Both of these characters are worthy 
of all condemnation, but that of the cpendlhrift is the 
more injurious to society, becaose it wastes the rewards 
of indostry, and offers a greater number and vanstj 
of temptations to the young and the thoughtiess. 



Are Theatres more lefneficial ihan infuriouif 

FiBST Sfosaker. {Affirmative.) — ^Whatever exposes 
vice, and commends virtue, is undeniably a public 
benefit. This is the special office of the drama. It 
discovers the secret springs of wicked deeds, brings 
virtue out, at last, always triumphant, and so gives 
wholesome and impressive warning to those disposed 
to eviL It is, in short, a sort of school of morals. 

Secokd Spsakeb. {Nsgative.) — ^If the office of the 
drama is to expose vice and commend virtue, it cer- 
tainly has not been very true to its obligations. Plays, 
for the most part, abound in obscenities and pro- 
unities. They represent vicious characters, in colors 
so fascinating, that unreflecting people rather admire 
than condemn them. 

If the theatre be considered a school of morality, 
the devil, as Dr. Dwight has observed, must have 
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tonfed schoolmaster. The moral instractioiia of iSbe 
stage, even when unexceptionable, both in piincijde 
and in langoage, fiul of their effect^ because not giyen 
in the right time, the right place, and imder the right 
circumstances. 

Third Speaksb. (Affirmative.) — ^Whateyer excep- 
tions maj be found or imagined, the general rule is^ 
that the drama is decidedly in £iYor of sound moralsL 
If the moral teachings of the theatre Ml of their ol^- 
ject, the £Etult lies not in the teaching, but in the dull- 
ness or perveraeness of the pupils. We might as well 
take exception to the teachings of the pulpit, because 
so many turn a deaf ear to the voice of the preacher. 
It should be considered a great advantage in the 
theatre, that it attracts and teaches classes of people, 
whom the appointed agencies of Ihe church seldom 
reach or affect. 

FOUBTH Spsaxsb. {Ifeg(aive.)—Ii is idle to talk 
of the moral tendencies of the stage, when it is quite 
notorious, that actors and actresses themselyes, to say 
nothing whatever of the auditors, are, with few excep- 
tions, not a little profligate in character. The plays, 
whether you regard the language, the sentiment, the 
dress, or other kindred circumstances, are often highly 
objectionable in point of delicacy and refinement 
What must be the character and tendency of that 
teaching, which attracts and delights the vicious, and 
which exercises no corrective influence, either upon 
the players themselves, or those who haUtually attend 
upon their performances ? 
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FnTH Speakbb. {Affirmative) — ^The stage is con- 
fessedly beneficial in a literary point of view, wbateyer 
-we say about its moral bearings. For justness of pro- 
nimciation, for true empbasis, for appropriate gestures^ 
for all tbe graces of oratory, it stands pre-eminent 
"^ Whj is it," said a distinguisbed clergyman once to a 
great actor, " tbat you players are able to excel our 
profession in awakening and prolonging attention?" 
**It is," said tbe actor, "because we represent fiction 
as if it were trutb, wbile you represent trutb as if it 
were fiction !" Tbe tbeatre is a scbool of oratory, and 
tbe exceUence of its instructions is well attested by 
the fact, tbat extracts from plays are uniyersally em* 
ployed in scbools and colleges, as tbe best exercises in 
elocution. 

Sixth Speaxeb. {Negative.) — ^Itis not true tbat tbe 
pronunciation of tbe player is always in accordance 
with the most approved standards. In the matter of 
emphasis, gesture, and whatever else may be used to 
aid in giving the true effect to a piece, it is not denied, 
that great actors take great pains. But, in general, it 
may be affirmed with entire truth, that the tbeatre af- 
fords very imperfect exhibitions of character. If 
Shakspeare's plays be excepted, few others will be 
found, which do not frequently represent vice and 
virtue in strange, improbable, and often impossible 
situations. In the acting, moreover, there is little, or 
nothing, true to our every -day experience. 

Sevbitth Speaker. {Affirmative.) — ^Theatres are 
excellent means of amusement. They mingle what is 

9* 
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useful, with what is entertaining, and, as people mndt 
haye entertainment, tlie theatre becomes a great public 
benefit by affording it In all countries^ some public 
entertainmenta have been found necessary. The 
Olympic and other games, &c., &a, sufficientlj at- 
test this. 

Eighth Spsakeb. {Negative,) — ^A man's character 
may often be determined, in some measure, by the 
character of his amusements. Now, what are the 
amusements at the theatre? Are they such as good 
men, — such as people of the best and purest moraI% 
can fully approve and patronize ? Are they not no- 
toriously, such in general, as bring together and enter- 
tain the vile, the ignorant, the abandoned 7 

Ninth Speaker. (Affirmative.) — ^The just objects 
and character of the legitimate drama are not to be 
confounded with everything in that form, presented 
on the stage. The theatre, properly managed, is 
everything that has been claimed for it ill this debate, 
and more. It is, then, emphatically a good school ; the 
players being good men and women, the plays being 
works of genius, abounding in all that is fitted to mend 
the heart, to improve the taste, to please the imagina- 
tion, and to delight the eye and the ear, while the 
audience, refined, cultivated, or at least moral and 
respectable, meet and part, not only without injury, 
but with positive benefit. Can any one doubt the 
utility of such a theatre ? 

Tenth Speaker. (Negative.) — ^The point to be set- 
tied in this controversy is not what theatres migfU be^ 
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l>iit yjihai ihej are. As ihej now exists and are man* 
aged, and must continue to be managed, in aU like- 
lihood, they are tlie sonrces of evil in many forms. 
"What with the ill tendencies of the plays ihemselyes, 
what with the ill inflnence on the players and their 
hearers, what with the late hours and feyerish ex* 
citement which they necessitate, what with the bad 
associations they throw in the way of the young and 
the innocent, what with the drinking shops, the gam- 
ing tables, and other nameless snares and abominations 
therein and thereabout abounding, the theatre seems 
really incapable of producing any good result what- 
eTer. 



SECTION XII. 

QUESTIONS WITH BSFEBEKCES. 

TJEBE we introduce a series of questions, with reEs^ 
^ ences under each to authorities or sources of 
information. We have not thought it desirable to 
make these references numerous: the object being 
rather to afford dcUa for the exercise of mind than to 
throw open yolumes exhausting the subjects in dis- 
pute. 

L 

OUGHT THI PSBIS TO VA WXTHOUT LBOAL BESTBIOTIOVt 

BiroT0LOPin>iA Ambbioana,— Articlfi^ *'BookS| Cenbobship of." 
ICiLTOV on the liberty of the Press. 
Huxb's JSbbaj on the liberty of the Presu 
OoiiBBiDaBi— The Friend. Essay XXL 
DwiGHT^S DecisioDB. 

n. 

ABB normOUB WBITDSr€» MOBE BBNXnOIAL TBAB' UtJUJUO U g T 

r 

DuNLOP's History of Fiction, firom the earliest Greek BoauBoeB to the 

Noyels of the Present Day. 
Waltbb Soott'8 Criticism on Novels and Bomanoes. 
Akbnsidb*b Pleasures of the Imagination. 
Goldsmith's Oitizen of the World,— Letter LUL 
MuBBAT^s Morality of Fiction, or an Inquiry into the Tendenqy of 

Fiotitioas NarratiyeB. 



I 
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m. 

DO HPlUl'MHi OE CfflOiSB ATWMAMf 

Prannr CTOLOPin>iA, — ^Article, " Afp jlbriov." 

Walibb Soott's Demonology and Witchcraft 

Hibbbbt's Philosophy of Apparitiona. 

I>wioht's Bedaioiifl. 

Thacheb's Essay on Bemonology, Apparitioiii^ and Popvkr BqpM^ 

stitiozis. 
Upham's Lectures on Salem Witchcraft 
Kewitham 's Essay on Saperstitbii. 
Bxfoe's BQstoiy of Appaiitions. 

IT. 

WAB THE BANISHMENT OF VAFOLBOV TO 01. BBJOrA TOUOUMBJ 

Alison's History of Europe. 

Thibbs' History of the French Empire. 

O'Keaba's Napoleon in Exile. 

Scott's Life of Napoleon. 

Abbott's life c^ Napoleon. 

Hazutt's life of Napoleon. 

Montholon's History of the Captiyity of Napoleon at St HalM^ 

Boubbisnne's Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

V. 

IS VAB justhiablb? 

Chaluebs on the Hatefiilness of War. 

Ohannino on War. 

Jat's War and Peace. 

Wab InoonsiBtent with the Beligion of Jesns Christ, (New Toric 181ft.) 

Dwight's Dedsionfl. 

VI. 

ought classioal studies to be encouraged? 

Locke's Thoughts op Education. 

BoBEBT Hall on Classical Learning. 

Whewell's Uniyersity Education. 

Seabs, Edwabds and Felton on Classical Studies. 

Donaldson's New Cratylus,— Introductory Chapter. 

BwiGBT's Beciaiokis. 

Abnold's Miscellaneous Writings,— -Article, " Bugbt Sobool." 
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vn. 

DOXB GBOLOOT •OONFIBM THS MOSAIO AOOOUaT OV TBI GBBIXKUT? 

Ltxll*s Prindplefl of Geology. 

HrrcHOOCK's Religion of Geology. 

BncKLAND*8 Geology and Mineralogy. 

Wood's Moaaic History of the Creation, illnstrated fix>m tbe Preseol 
State of Science. 

Tatleb Lbwis' Six Days of Creation. 

Ira Hill's Theory of the Formation of the Earth. 

" Thb Two Rboobds — The Mosaic and the GsoLoaiOAL ;" a Leo- 
tore delivered before the Young Men's Christian AsKxaation, in 
Exeter Hall, London. 

vnL 

IB THE BIUDT OF IfTTHOLDOT ICOBB ADYAKTAaEOCS THAIT BUBXTOLf 

Keiohtlet's Mythology. 

Dwight's Grecian and Roman Mythology. 

Bbtant's Analysis of Ancient Mythology. 

Sib William Jones on the Gods of Greece^ Italy and India. 

IX. 

WAS THB VEUDAL SYSTEM BBNEIIGIAL? 

Penny CYOLOPin>iA; also, Bbande's EN0YCLOPin>iA or Sostsam, 

LiTERATUiiE, AND A&T8, — ^Artide^ " Feudal SYBmL" 
Hallam's State of Europe daring the Middle Ages. 
Bebinoton's Literary History of the Middle Ages. 



IS THE SENTIMENT— 

** For ftmns of goTenment let ibols oontaats . 
What *s bMt AdminlBtered, is bMt"— 

JUSTlflABiaif 

Ekoyclopjsdia AMtfBiOANA, — ^Article, "Natural Lait." 
Algsbnon Sidney's Discourses on (Government • 
Montesquieu's Spirit of Laws. 
Cablyle's Chartism. 

Adams' Defense of the Constitution of the United Statec 
Db Tocqueyillb's Democracy in America. 

Austin's Constitutional Repuhlioanism in Oppodtioii to FafltdOM 
Federalism. 
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XL 

ABE CBinOAL BEYIKW8 XDrJLSrAOXOJSB TO flOIXlTOB ISD UTEMLTUUMf 

Encyclopedia. Amkrioana, — ^Artide^ "Retiewb." 
Colebidqb's Biog. Litoraria, — Cbap. XXL 
Bybon*8 British Bards and Scotch Beviewen. 
Dwight's BecisioiiB. 
KAsaAKBT S. Fullkb's ShoH Esaaj on Gritia. 

XIL 

TB FHBSKOLOQT XNTITIJBD TO THE BAVK OF ▲ TJtUE gUlUilll? 

SPUBZHSnc's Examination of ObjectionB to Phrenologj. 

CoiTBE's Elements of Phrenologj. 

Journal of the London Phrenological Sodety; 

Akkbioan Phrenological Journal 

Hesse's Phrenology known by its Fruits. 

Caldwell's Phrenok^ Yindicaled, and Antl-Plireiiology UnmMtawi 

xnL 

18 THE ICAZnr, " A POET IS BOBN SUCH, NOT UAJm," TBDlT 

ENOTOLOPiEDiA Bbitannica, — ^Artide, " Poetbt." 
KoBEBT Hall on Poetic Genius. 

Hagaulat's Essay on MQton.— Modem British Essayists, ToL L 
Johnson's Basselas, — Chap. 

Jbffbet's Reyiew of Campbell's Specimens of British PoetB.— 
Modem British Essayists, YoL YL 

ft 

XIY. 

OAK THE EXISTENOE AND ATTBCBUTES OF THE SI7PBE1IB BUNQ Bl 
DEDUCED FBOM THE LIGFHT OF NATUBE ? 

Cudwobth's LiteUeofcual System of the UniTerae. 
Palbt's Natural Theology. 
Bbidgewatbb Treatises. 

STUBit^s Beflections on the Being and Attributes of God. 
Plato against the Atheists; or the Tenth Book d the Dialogue on 
Laws. By Tatlbb Lewis, LL.D. 
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XT. 



IB OAPITAL PUHISmaENT JUBTZFUBLB? 

EirorroLOPiD>u. Amebioaka, — ^Article, " Death, PuinsHJcsirT ov." 

Spxab^s EflsayB on the Puniflhment of Death. 

Edikburoh Bbyisw, YoL XXXV., p. 320. 

DwiOHT*s DecisioDS. 

Chxeybb's Defense of Capital Ponishment^ and Lswib' Essaj on the | 
Ground and Beafion of Punishment 

Bradford's Inquiry- on the Punishment of Death in Pennsylyaniab 

SuLLiYAK's Beport to the Legislature of New York on Gi^ital Punish- 
ment 

XVI. 

WAS THB BXBOUnON OF ICART QUXSK OF SOOTS JXTBTIFEABLS? | 

Robertson's History of Scotland. 

Huhb's History of England. 

Bell's Life of Mary. 

Abbott's Life of 3£ary Queen of Scots. 

Tytler's Historical and Critical Inquixy into the Evidence produoed- 

against Mary Queen of Soots. 
Whitaker's Vindication of Mary Queen of Scots. 

xvn. 

is there a STAin)ABD OF TASTlt 

Blair's Lectures on Rhetoria 

Kames' Elements of Criticism. 

Alison on the Kature and Principles of Taste. 

Mackenzie's Theory of Taste. 

M'Dermott's Dissertation on Taste. 

Gerard's Essay on Taste. 

XVHL 

is there IfOBE TO APPROVE THAN; CONDEMN IN THB CHABAOXBft OF 

OLIYER CROMWELL? 

Carlyle's Letters and Speeches of Oliyer CromweD. 
Southby's Life of CromwelL 
HuijE's History of England. 
Clarendon's History of the Rebellion. 
Noble's Memoirs of the Cromwell Family. 
Walter Scott's Tales of a Grand&ther. ' 
Godwin's History of the CommonweaHh of England. 
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WUIOH IfAfl TBI QBIATIB POST, H090B OS mi/TOM t 

Abdisok's Papera on the Pandiie Lott, in tbe SpMtetor. 
Bi«air'b Iiectciieson Bhetoric. 
Coi.BBii>ox on the Stady of the Greek Poeti. 
TmswAi^'s HisCoiy of Greece, YoL I 
Popb'b Preface to his Tnnalatioii of the mad. 



ASB TBI IBNTAL rJLOULTXIB OF THI BIZBB SQUiJi? 

Wauckb's 'Woauai PhysiologicaUj Comidflred, aa to IGnd, Konl^ kc 
Bbt. Sidhxt Bmob'b JSmmj on Female EdncatioiH-Modem JMUtk 

BsaayistB, YoL IIL 
Mb& Jameson's CharacteristicB of Women, ICora], Poetical, H3atorioaL 
AjMsf Mabtik's Education of Mothen ; Translated hj BDwnr Ln. 
S'OBxiaK QuABTiBLT Bbyibw, No. XXXTTT,— -ArtJole IL 
WsEmaNSTEB Bbyibw, No. LXYin,— Article IL 
Dwight's Decisions. 

Kabqabbt S. Fullbb's Woman in the Nineteenth Century. 
ICabia Child's History of Women. 

Stabuno's Noble Deeds of Women, or Examplea of Female Ooomgt 
and Yirtae. 

XXL 

IS THB FRXYAIUKa STBIIM OF BDUOATUnr FOB VBOISB WOBIKr OF 

BKOOUBAGEMBNT? 

HxinrAH Mobb's Accomplished Lady, or Strictorea on the Modem 

System of Female Edncation. 
Bey. Sidkbt Smith's Essay on Female Edncation. — ^ICodem British 

Essayists. YoL m. 
Fbnbloh on the Education of a Danghter. 
Kaa SiGOtTBNBT's Letters to Yonng Ladies. 
ICiss Sbdowiok's ICeans and Ends,** or Self-Training. 

XTTH. 

IS THBBB SUFnOIEBT BBASON FOB A BEUBF IK THB irJLTlOKAL BB8- 

TOBATION OF THB JBWS. 

Hillmab's history of the Jews. 

CuNBnrGHAH's Letters and Essays on Subjects connected with the 

Conversion and Bestoration of the Jews. 
BiOBBKO'S Bestoration of the Jews, the Crisis of all Nationa 
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XXTTT. 

Omns UUJUR BOGBIIIS to BI TOUBUSSDt 

Bomrww*! Ftvofr of a Oonspiraejr against all the R e l i gi o ni tad 

QoTanunenta of Europe^ carried on bj Free Maaooa^ Tllnminatii 

and Beading Boc if4iflii. 
AfiiroLD'8 Philoaophiical Hiatoij of Free. Masonry, and oU&er Seonft 

Societies. 
BvoTCLOPin>iA AMXBioAirA, — ^ArticleSy " Jesujtb, or Soocbtt or 

JiBDH," and " JESurrSi written by a Jesoit" 
BTom's Letters on Masonry and Anti-Masonry. 
Lawbo'b History of Free Masonxy. 
Bkut Socnms of the Mid& Ages; (in the lobraiy of Entertaininf 

Knowledge.) 

xxrr. 

ASM BAJSKB HOIBM IWIVUL THAN UlJUUlOini 10 ▲ OOMMUJUTX T 

Tuokbb's Theory of Money and Banla Investigated 

Gilbbbt'b History and Principles of Banking. 

LoOAN*s Popular Exposition of the Practice of Banking in Scotla&d. 

Lawson's History of Banking. Bevised, with numerous additions^ by 

J. Smith Homanb. 
Fbakcis' History of the Bank of England. 
Clabkb's History of the Bank of the United States. 
WssmKBTBB Bmtibw, Na I^lYlil,— Article IV. 

XXV 

OUGHT THI FBOTECnVS POLIOT OB nil TBADX PBOrCEFUB TO 

PBBTAIL? 

AoAK Smith's Wealth of Nations. 

FoBEiaN QuABTBBLT Bbtisw, Ka TCTTT^ — ^Article L 

Bastiat's Sophisms of the Protectiye Policy. 

Baqubt's Principles of Free Trade. 

London Quartbblt Bb7iew, No. CXXXV,— Article VIL 

Bab's New Principles of Political Economy ia Befiitation of Adm 

Smith's Wealth of Nations. 
Blackwood's Maoazinx, No. CCCXLI, for March, 1844, — ^Artids^ 

" OOEN LAwa" 
BiCABDO's Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. 
Watland's Elements of Political Economy. 
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XXVL 

IS THKBB A POSBIBILITT OV BSAOHDIO TBI VOttTU FOUT 
EVCTCLOPJEDIA AlIEBIOAHA, — Artide, ''NOBTH POLAB EZPXDinOim." 

"Basbjow^b Chronological History of Yojages into the Arctic Begioii% 

from the Earliest Period to Captain Roai^ First Voyage. 
Koss' Arctic Voyages. 
Babbinqtok^s Possibility of Appfroaching the North Pole Aaertad, 

with papers on the Northwest Passage, by CoL Bbaxttot. 
Pabkt's Three Voyages for the Discovery of the Korth-Weit PsMSfSu 
Sir John PBANiojir's Arctic Bbcpeditiona. 
'KjLSVi^s Arctic Expedition. 
Arctic ^oioirs, being an account of the Exploring Expeditionf of 

Boss, Pranklin, Parry, Back, M'ClTtre, and others, with the English 

and American Expeditions in seaich of 8ir John FrankUa (pob- 

lished by ICiller, Orton, and Mulligan). 

xxvn. 

IS XHITLATIOir A WH0LE80MB SmCULAST DT MBfUQASIOMf 

HoBSES on Envy and Emulation. 

Cowpeb's Tirocinium. 

DwiaHT's Dedfflons. 

£^>OEW0BTH^s Practical Education. 

GrODWiN's Beflections on Educati<ni, Manners^ and literatani. 

XXVUL 

WAS THE BZE017TI0N OF ICAJOB ANDBB JUSmiABLBf 

Enotolopjsdia Ahebioana, — ^Artide, " Benedict Abkold." 

Benson's Vindication of the Captors of Major Andr6. 

Smith's Authentic Narratiye of the Causes which led to the Death of 

Ma or Andr^. 
Miss Sbwabd's Monody on the Death of Miyor Andr6. 

XXIX 

HAS THE AtTTHOB OF JUNIUS ETEB BEEN IDENTinBD? 

Enctclop-bdia Amebioana,— Article, " Junius." 
Bbitton's Authorship of the Letters of Junius Elucidated. 
Junius Identified with a Distinguished Living Character, (N. T., 1813.) 
Junius Unmasked, or Lord Sackyille proved to be the Author of 
Junius, (Boston, 1828.) 
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YXX. 
WODU) ma uvnnnsAXi pbitalincb or soguubk adtahot tr^ 

UTTEBBSTB OF mnCANITT? 

BouasiAU'S Inqoiiy into the Social Contract 
FiSHES*s Examinatica of Owen's New System of Sodety; 
CoMSiDKRAnoNS of some Recent Social Theories (Boston, 1853). 
LOHDOV QuABTiELT Rbyhw, Na CXXX,— Article YL (Oh SocriTJinf), 
fiLAGEW00D*8 Maqazdib, No. CCCXLIX., for November, 1844^— 
Artide, " EBuroH Soozausib.'* 

ABM THB MODXBHS SUPmOB TO THB AMOUNTS DT BHROBIOAL 

8CIXN0E? 

Abibioti^s Bhetoric, translated by GiLUBa 

OuJEBO De Oratore, translated by Guthbdl 

Qudtohlian's Institutes of Eloquence, translated by Quthbibl 

LoiraDnTB on the Sublime, translated by W. Smtts. 

BiALoeuB on Eloquence, attributed to Taoitus, trandatod by ICuBKT 

Ho&AOE De Arte Poetica, translated by P. Fbancxs. 

Oamfbbll's Philosophy of Bhetoric. 

Kaxbs' Elements of Criticism. 

Weatilt's Bhetoria 

XXXII. 

IS QBNIU8 INNATB? 

Bbown's Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mbid. 

Beid*s Inquiry into the Human Mind. 

Locke on the Human Understanding. 

Shaepe's Dissertation on Genius. 

Wbipplb^s Lecture on Genius. 

Blaib's Lectures on Rhetoric. 

xxxm. 

.18 THB STOBT OF THB TBOJAK WAB OBBDIBLBT 

Thibwall*s History of Greece. 

Lb Chbyalxeb's Description of the Plain of Troy. 

Bbtant's Dissertation concerning the War of Troy. 

Chandler's History of Ilium, or Troy. 

Gbll's Topography of Troy. 

Wood's Essay on the Genius and Writings of Homer. 
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XXXIV. 
amov uryaEiOB to wnm vmvu nr wokal 

OAPACITT? 

PSMirr Ctolqpjbdia, — ^Article, ''ICav." 

GhELBCK>iKB's Inqouy Conceniixig fhe InteUeotiiBl and ICofBl Vmaaitim 

of Keg^oefs. ' 

B]KAKDS*8 Dictionary of Sdenoe^ litanitan^ and Art|— ArticLe» 

Pbioh ard's Besearches into the Physical Hiatoiy Of ICankind. 
TuLyrBJSisrcK^s Lectures on the Comparative Anatomy, Zoology, and the 
I^atoral History of Man. 

Ck>MBB'8 Constitution of Man Considered. 

SNcrroLOFJEDiA Ahxbioaka, — ^Article, " AfBiOA." 

XXXV. 

IS THB OHA&A.0TEB OF QUKJEJH XUSIBRH WOMTBl 10 HI 

ADIOBIED? 

HxncE's History of England 

Agnes Stricklaiid^ Queens of England. 

Shabon Tusneb's History of England during the Belgn of Edward 

VL, Mary, and Elizabeth. 
LuoT AiKm's Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth. 
Abbott's life of Elizabeth. 

XXXVl 

IS THE STATEMENT, — " EYEBT MAN IS THE ABUUITECT OV HXB OWE 

rOBTUNB," TBUE? 

Batenpobt's liyes of Indiyiduals who haye raised theoiselyes from 

Poyerty to Eminence and Fortune. 
Edwabds' Biography of Self-Taught Men. 
MiDDLETON's Life of Ciccro. 
Hugh Millbb's My Schools and Schoolmasters. 
PuBSUiT of Knowledge under Difficulties, (published by the Harpers.) 
Boyhood of Great Men ; also, Footprints of Famous Men, (published 

by the Harpers.) 
Pabton's Life of Horace Greeley. 
Cablyle's Beyiew of Heeren's Life of Heyne,— Foreign Beyiew, No. 

IV., 1828. 
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iXlVU. 

wifl en sABrroiD oovmmov jmrnmiLi? 

Dw iCIH T^ Histoiy of the Hartford Conyentioii. 
Otis' Letters in Defenee of the Hartford Oonye&tioiL 

XXXVllL 

ABB HOT THE VilCTUEB OF TBI FUBITANB aXHXHALLT 0YZB-B8XZlCAna>? 

Nbal'8 History of the Poritans. 

Gbst's Examination of Neal on the Paritana. 

Madox^s Vindication of the CHinrch of England against Neal's Blstoiy 

of the Puritans. 
Stoughtoh's Heroes of Poritan Times^ with an Xntrodnctory Letter 

hj Joel Hawes, D.D. 
YouNG^s Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

XXXiX. 

WA8 THE EXEOUnOE OT QHABLES THE llBflT JUBXIITABLBT 

HnxB's History of England. 

Claeendoe's History- of the EebeDion. 

Guiqot's History of the English Bevolution in 1640, from the Aooes- 
sion of Charles L to his Death ; translated hy W. Hazutt. 

Hallam's Constitutional History of England ; also, Maoaulat*8 Be- 
yle w of the same (in Modem British Essayists, YoL L) 

Abbott's History of Charles L 

LuoT Aikin's Memoirs of the Court of Sang Charles 1. 

CoxiBT and Times of Charles I. (London, 1848). 

Westminsteb Bbyiew, No 2XIII,— Article EL 

XL. 

IB THE EABLT LEGEND OF B0XULU8 AND THE lOXnTDAXION OF BOME 

ENTITLED TO OBEDENCE? 

Plutabch's Life of Romulus. 

Pbkny Ctclopjedia,— Artide^ " Bomttlub." 

Anthon's CIlassical Diotionabt,— Articles^ "Boma" and "Box- 

ulus." 
Abbott's Life of Romulus. 
Niebuhb'b History of Rome. 
Abnou>'s History of Bom&k- 



SECTION XIII. 



mSCEUiANEOUS QTJBSTIONS FOB DISOVSSIOir. 

• 

TN order to supply, in some degree, the demand for 
•*■ variety in the questions proper for discussion in 
Debating Societies, we append the following list, which 
contains, among many others, those, tdso, that hay0 
heen nsed in the three sections preceding. 

1. Ong^t fbe State to pioyide for the free edaostioii of all olilldien 
iritlmi its borders? 

2. Is a lijfe of oelibacj preferable to that of the mairied atalet 

3. Ought old Bachelors to be sahjected to civil disabllitieB ? 
^ Should monopolies ia trade ever be allowed 7 

5. Which yields the greater pleasore, antictpatioii or possession ? 

6. Is the maxim, "A poet is horn sach, not made^^ strictly troe? 
Y. Ought ministers of the gospel to engage in party politics? 

8. Wbich life is subjected to the greater hardship, the soldier's or 
that of the sailor? 

9. Are the ancient Seres identical with the modem Chinese? 

10. Ought there to be a law of international copyright ? 

11. Which contributes the more to eloquence, art or nature ? 

12. Ought the Protectiye Policy or Free-Trade Principles to pr»* 
Tail? 

13. Which yields the higher entertainment, poetry or histoiy? 

14. Is it expedient to fbrm colonies of convicts? 

15. Is universal suffirage expedient ? 

16. Is the doctrine of human perfectibility true ? 
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VI, Can the immortaHt^ of the soul be proved from the fifi^t of 
netore alone? 

18. Can a man who has been nnjustly condemned to deaCh, is- 
nooently withdraw himself from the hands of the law 7 

19. Ought gambling to be suppressed by law? 

20. Do men suffer more, in this life, fix>m real than from imaginaiy 
evils? 

21. Ought a breach of promise of marriage to be punished merely hy 
peeunisry fines? 

22. Which abounds the more in sublimity, ancient or modem 
poetry? 

23. Which exercises the greater influence upon mankind, hope or 
fear? 

24. Which is the more serviceable to mankind, gold or iron ? 

26. Which is better for the development of character, poverfy or 
riches? 

26. Which is the better source of knowledge, reading or observa* 

tion? 

27. Ought the blacks of the free States to have the privil^e of 

voting? 

28. Is Boman Oatholicism compatible with free institutions? 

29. Would a repeal of the union between Ireland and England be 
beneficial to the former t 

30. Would a large standing army be oondifeive to our ooantiT's 
prosperity? 

31. Would a Congress of nations be practical or beneficial? 

32. Were the Puritans justified in their treatment of the Nortii 
American Indians ? 

33. Ought the liberty of ti^ press to be restricted? 
34 Was the Mexican war justifiable ? 

36. Has the Negro more ground for complaint than the Indian T 
86. Was the banishment of Roger Williams justifiable ? 

37. WasGkyvemor Dorr's imprisonment justifiable? 

88. Was the war between England and CSiina justifiable on the 
part of England? 

39. Is England likely «rer to become a republic? 

40. Is the Wilmot proviso constitutional ? 

41. Ought our government to fitvor the building of a Pacific railroad ? 

42. Was tiie intervention of Oie French at Borne Just and 9M* 
pediMit? 
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43. Ongiit impriBonment for debt to be aboiiahadT 

44. Ought any foreign power to interfere in the aflaira of Piolaad f 
46. Oo^t religiona institationa to be aappoited by hnrT 

46. Were the Allied PoweraJQBtiflable in intedbring in tfaaaOtacf 
Greece? 

4*7. Was the field of eloqnenoe among the andepli aapwior to Aai 
among the modems? 

48. Ib Infidelity on the increaae? 

49. Is too high regard paid to antiquity? 

60l Is there any limit to the pro gr o M of social ImprorMMBftt 

61. Ought the support of the poor to be provided for by tfaa govm- 
ment? 

62. Has the mtrodnctionofChristianity been imfikTorable to poetry ? 

63. Ought the general goyemment^ or any state gowBflMnti to 
compel all or any of the free blacks to remoTe to Lfteria? 

64. Are flctitioiis writings more benefidal than injarioas ? 
66. Is assassination of tyrante justifiable ? 

66. Ought general goyemments to be invested with more aaChoti^t 

67. Have European oommotlons a tendency to promote liberfy 

68. Ought Free-lCasoniy to be suppressed by law? 

69. Is apublic preferable to a private education? 

60. Was the Hartibrd Convention justifiable? 

61. Should the United States government h*ve a«iifeed in tfaa 
emancipation of tiie Greeks? 

62. Ought privateering to be allowed? 

63. Ought lotteries to be tolerated? 

64. Ought the Chief Ifagistrato of the Union to h»ve the pofwsr to 
pardon criminals? 

65. Ought infidel publications to be piohSbited by Uw? 

66. Are public executions preftrable to private? 

67. Ought a student to pursue professional stodiai^ vHiila in od^ 
lege? 

68. Is rotstion in office politic? 

69. Do ghosts or spectres appear? 

70. Is it politic for Univerdtifls in tiie United Strtas to inq^ tiieir 
pnw38S0rs7 

71. Ought the United States to encQurage the ladiani^ now witfain 
tiieir own limits^ to emigrate fiirther west ? 

72. Has the Mtiifa GovemnMnt in Indift bean b«MAflial to tfae 
I? 

10 
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t3. H«7e men of thought been more beneficial to the world than 
men of action? 

74. Does the preyailing system of popular lectures in the principal 
cities of the countiy 4e6eiTe our support ? 

16. Is the power of England beneficial to the world? 

76. Are the jHrinciples of the Peace Sodetj worthy of our support? 

77. Which was the greatest historian, Hume, Gibbon, or Niebuhr? 

78. Should the course of study in academies and colleges be the 
same for all the pupils ? 

79. Is it expedient to unite manual with mental labor in an edooh 
tional establiahment? 

80. Are all mankind descended from one pair 7 

81. Is asceticism fitvorable to the development of Christian character ? 

82. Jm it expedient to abolish the system of college commons ? 

83. Is not the production of such a poem as the Iliad incompatible 
with the idea of the supposed general ignorance prevalent in Homer's 
time? 

84. Which is preferable, a sanguine, or a phlegnuitic temperament? 
86. Is childhood the happiest period of human life 7 

86. Were the Pelasgp. and the Hellenes one in language and in 
origin? 

87. Is not undue importance attached to precedents in our courts ef 

IftW? 

88. Has histoiy been improved by the rejection of fictitious one 
tions? 

89. Which are the more praiseworthy^ the Greek or the Bomaa 
historians? 

90. Which was the greater poet, Milton or Homer ? 

91. Is poetical genius greatly benefited by extensive reading? 

92. Is it unimportant what one's doctrines may be, so long as his 
2^«isintiieright? 

93. Are critical reviews advantageous to science and literature 7 

94. Which affords the better field for eloquence, the pulpit or the 
bar? 

96. Is it judicious to read on « given tijueme before we write upon il 
hifuU? 

96. Which exercises the greater influence on the character of fhs 
young, the teacher or the preacher ? 

97. Are the inequalities of rank and condition in society &voraUi8 to 
the adTaacemeiit of learning? 
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98. Should an author rest his ftme on fbw or on many books? 

99. Ought public opinion to be regarded as the standard of lifl^? 

100. Was Bonaparte greater in the field than in the cabinet t 

101. Is the savage state preferable to the dvilized? 

102. Are lawyers beneficial? 

103. Ought the Judidary to be independent ? 

104. Does temptation lessen the baseness of crime? 

105. Can the existence and attributes of the Deify be prored hf 
the light of nature ? 

106. Are Kegroes inferior to white people in mental capacity? 

107. Is a promise to a highwayman, not to take measures Ibr his d^ 
tection on the condition of sparing one's life, binding? 

108. Are women more revengeful than men? 

109. Is a mind of acute sensibllify, on the whoiOi desirable? 

110. Which is the more conducive to the best interests.of the State^ 
commerce or agriculture ? 

111. Ought persons differing in religious sentiment to be united in 
marriage? 

112. Ought a Christian to nnite in marriage with an unbeliever? 

113. Is immersion essential to the validity of Christian baptism? 

114. Is the mazun, " M church mOunU a Uthop^" true? 

116. Are the modems superior to the ancients in poetry and 
eloquence? 

116. Ought theological seminaries to be enoouraged? 

117. Is the assertion in the Declaration of Independence, " thai dU 
men are creccted equals" true ? 

118. Etas the moral influence of the United States, on the wholes 
been salutary to the world 7 

119. Ought a man to pledge himself to total abstinence ? 

120. Has a man a right to kill another in self-defense ? 

121. Was the fate of Sir Walter Raleigh a deserved onet 

122. Is the sentiment,-^ 

** For Ibrms of goyenunent iet fools ooatest ; 
Wbat '8 best administered, is best,'*— 

justifiable. 

123. Which exhibits the greater wonders, the land or the sea? 

124. Ought human physiology to be a regular study in our 
moc schools? 

1)S Is the doctrine of original flon taught in the Bible? 
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126. Has the Smithacmlaii Fand been employed in « manner aoooid- 
ant with the intention of the donor? 

127. Would tlie nniyenai prevalence of Sodalian advance the in- 
terests of humanifj? 

128. Is morality separaUe from religion ? 

129. Ought normal schools to be supported by the State ? 

130. Is there Scripture authority for a belief in the Second Adreo^ 
and personal reign of Christ on the earth ? 

131. Ought not a bank of the United States to be re^stablidied ? 

132. Is not the practice of auricular ooE^esslon enjoined in Seriptare^ 
and condudve to morality 7 

133. Was the execution of the Due D*Enghien justifiable? 

134. What were the origin and nature of the Eleuonian mysteries? 

136. Has any State of this Union a right of secession? 

130. Is intenrention by ozie nation in the affiura of another ex- 
pedient? 

137. Ought a parent, who can avoid it, ever to intrust the educaftioa 
of his child to persons not directly responsible to himself? 

138. Does morality keep pace with the progress of ciylUaatioB ? 

139. Is sporting justifiable? 

140. Ought the United States Government, to establish a national 
system of education 7 

141. Is genius innate ? 

142. Which has done the greater service to the oauae of trath, 
philosophy or poetry? 

143. Is there ground to believe that the atrocity of Ridiaid m. has 
been greatly ovenstated? 

144. Which was superior, Matilda, wife of William tha Oonquerai^ 
or Katharine, wife of Henry Vlll. ? 

145. Are the confessions made by the Earl of Bothwell immediately 
before his death, relative to Lord Damley's des&, to be regarded as 
true? 

146. What country at the present time is under the best govern- 
ment? 

147. Was the execution of the Earl of Essex justifiable? 

148. Which is the greater discovery, that of the magnetic needle or 
the electric telegraph ? 

149. Did the writings of Junius exercise a beneficial influenoe 
upon the political condition of Ehigland ? 

160. Did liie reign of George IV. prove beneficial to England? 
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IfiL Oo^t the oetotoition of tfa» InrtbcUjg of gnU bmb to be 

eooouraged ? 

162. WMch was the gnreater man, oonaidered as a reftnner, Peter, 
the Great, of Bii8Bia» or HeniyYIIL of England ? 

153. Which IB the most dvilized and enlightened ooontrj of the 
present time? 

154. Were the American Indiana the aboriginea of thla oomtinent ? 
1^5. Is Hnemotechnj beneficial? 

156. Is the stoiy of the Trcjan war credible ? 

157. Is the ooltiYation of the Fine Arts alwv> oondiioire to virtaoQi 
principle? 

158. Have sayages a fbll right to the soil ? 

159. Are politieal inqnoyementa better eiXboted bj mien than bj the 
people? 

160. Is the character of a nation affected by its climate? 

161. Ought representatiyes to be boond bj the wiU of their oon^ 
fltitiients? 

162. Is. crime preyented or jffodaoed bj oar present ^rstem of 
prison discipline? 

163. Which is the superior historian, Thucydides or Tacitus? 

164. Ought witnesses to be held as prisoners? 

165. Ought anj portion of the earnings of a prisoner, daring hia oon- 
finement, to be allowed him upon his release ? 

166. Oogh^ jurors to be paid? 

167. Ought the sale of ardent s^Mrits, fi>r use as a beyerage^ to be 
prohibited by law ? 

168. Was the action of the United States goyemment in affording 
protection to Martin Koszta justifiable and expedient? ^ 

169. Is it not equally the interest of the poor and the rich to preyent 
exorbitant taxation ? 

170. Who is the hero of Paradise Lost? 

171. Is card-plajing a safe and justifiable amusement? 

172. Ought saidde to be taken as eyidence of courage, or of 
oowardil^? 

173. Was the execution of M^jor Andr6 justifiable? 

174. -Which is the better guaranty of success in the world, tact or 
talent? 

175. Has more good than eyil resulted to the world from the life 
and religion ot Mahomet? 

176. Which is the more adyantageous to a country, coal mines or 
gold mines? 
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lYt. Hm the fiiTor shown to great statesmen in this country been 
sach as to encourage joung men of talent to qualify themselyas 
thoroughly for high political position? 

178. Has sectarianism done more to adtance than to retard the 
interests of Christianity? 

179. Which is the more useful in society, the fiurmer or the mechanic? 

180. Are the masses governed more by fkshion than by reason ? 

181. Is the sentiment, " Whatever is, is right,^' a just one? 

182. Will the Know Nothings exert a &vorable Influence upon the 
institutions of our country? 

183. Is it a wise policy to deal with our friends as though they 
might become our enemies ? 

184. Is there such a quality as disinterestedness? 

185. Is the maxim, ** Owr eowdry, right or wnmig,^ a justiflabb 
one? 

186. Do present appearanoes indicate the overthrow of the British 
empire? 

187. Ought not flagrant ingratitude to be a penal ofTense 7 

188. Ought Patent-Rights to be granted 7 

189. Does the present state of society in Europe portend the 
establishment of republican forms of government? 

190. Ought parochial schools to be encouraged ? 

191. Does virtue always insure happiness? 

192. Is the assertion, " A little learning is a dangerous ihing^ true? 

193. Which do men naturally prefer, truth or error? 

194. Was the last war of the United States with England justifiable? 

195. Which does society most injury, the slanderer, the robber, or 
the murderer? 

196. Did the career of Napoleon Bonaparte produce more ^oocf than 
m^ results? 

197. Is it ever advisable to act from jx>2% rather than fromiTfinc^ F 

198. Does wetM, exert more influence than knowledge^ 

199. Ought circufTutan^tai evidence to be admitted in criminal cases? 

200. Is a Republican form of govenmient fkvorable to the cultivation 
of literature and science? 

201. Which yields the higher mental enjoyment, fact or fiction ? 

202. Is the English language likely ever to be universally prevalent? 

203. Ought there to be a property qualification to entitle one to Ijold 
a political office ? 
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204 Ought the rigkt of foflhige to bo dependent upon enypraperty 
qaaMcation ? 

205. May an oatii, taken under etreamftances of etren or deeeptioOt 
be violated without guilt? 

206. Ooglit man to be confined to an exduaiTely TOgotaUe diet t 

207. Does the Bible prohibit judicial oaths? 

208. Is pride cominendable ? 

209. Ought tiielCiaworiCompMMnifle to haTO been abrogated? 

210. Which is worse, a had edueilion, or fko education? 

211. Ja anj govemment as important and sacred aa the piindplea 
which it is establiahed to protect? 

212. Are banks more benefldal than injurious to a community ? 

213. Which is preferable^ genius without appMeation, or application 
without genius? 

. 214. Ought military scho^ to be enoouraged? 
216. Does not a written political constitution serre rather to hinder 
than to aid in securing the objects contemplated in its fixrmation ? 

216. Have Byron'a works an immoral tendency ? 

217. Did the French Bevolution aid the cause of liberty in Europe ? 

218. Ought the private property of stockholders to be hdden for the 
debts of a bank? 

219. Would the peaceful cession of the Oanadaa to the United States 
be mutually beneficial to our own govemment and Great Britain ? 

220. Ought a judge to be mfluenoed by the former character of a 
criminal'? 

221. Has ^Min received any material benefit fW>m her colonies? 

222. Were the Olympic and other ancient games beneficial? 

223. Ought public men, on retiring from ofllce, in this country, to be 
pensioned? 

224. Is the present general mode of celebrating the Fourth of July 
l>6neficial to the country? 

225. Are different grades, or classes in society, inseparable from the 
present social system ? 

226. Would it be a wise 'policy for the United States to establisha 
large and powerful navy? 

227. Should Universities be under the control of the State? 

228. Is ESnglish aristocracy of birth likely to continue a pohccal force ? 

229. Are rmts the causes of the high price of produce ? 

230. Must the price of agricultural products rise with increase of 
wealth and population ? 
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331. Pan tfaate be • genegal ofgryo d agtion of commwHUwi t 

232. Isthereaay real danger of oyer^pqpalatioii? 

233. DooiiriiistitaUoiMdenMiidinolbaiidflUitearaeaT 

234. Can any goyemment be kept from op p raML on? 

236. Ought the mut wbo Idils his antagonist in « duel to be pan* 
ished as e murderer? 

236. Can a knowledge of human nature^ in genoral, and of individ- 
ual character in particular, be best deriyed from the stodj of hiatarjr? 

237. Are the United States under deeper obligntioDS to her mnSoa 
than to her statesmen 7 

238. Is prosperity &yorable to the ^nofalB of ft nation f 

239. Which aflbrd the better ep^tunitiesfcr peiaomd ndy n noeme n t^ 
politics or Uteratare ? 

240. Which has preyed the m<Hre useful to mankind the inyention 
of the mariner*s compass or the ai^cation of steam to nayigatioii? 

241. Which is the most powerful stimulant to exertion^ emnkrtifln, 
patronage^ or personal necessity ? 

242. Would « diyision of the Union be beneficial? 

243. Is labor a blessing or a curse ? 

244. Ought anonymous publications to be st^preesed by law ? 

245. Ought the surplus reyenues to be distributed by Congrav te 
the prosecution <^ internal improvements? 

246. Were the reyolutiens whidn took {dace in Eranoe^ between tiie 
execution of Louis XYX. and the final restoration of Louis XYIIL, 
beneficial to that country 7 

24l Do the signs of the times indicate a subyersion of our govern* 
ment? 

248. Ought a military s^nrit to be encouraged in a country ? 

249. Were the principles of the Jefferscmian administratioii bene- 
ficial to the country 7 

250. Ought the rate of interest on money to be legdlatod bj law? 

251. Are national oelebrations beneficial 7 

262. Ought there to be in this country an order of men deyoted ez- 
dosively to literature 7 ' 

263. Are voluntary associations for the promotion of mond principles 
beneficial? 

264. Is a State Legislature justifiable in violating its oontraeist 
266. Have the administrations of our country pursued a cornet 

policy in relation to the Indians 7 
266. Is man accountable for his opinions? 
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267. Ought a milKUurr diMftiua to be the oilier ohil magiatnite of a 

free people? 

258. Ought infidels to be admitted to pablie office? 
269. Is direct taxatioa pre&rable to indirMt^ 

260. Ought JParliameiit to interfere with the lereaues of the Bn^- 
lish Church? 

261. Which was the more aeate and profiMrndthiakar, John 0. OiJ- 
houn or Daniel Webster ? 

262. On^t jmies te be judges of the law as well as of the Ihct ? 

263. Ought clergymen to be excluded from dvil offices bj law ? 

264. Is the i^jstem of paper coirency safe ? 

266. Ought a President of tbe United States to be eligible a second 
time to office? 

266. Is difference of talent owing chiefly to natme or ciroomstanoest 

267. Are the rights of womeif duly regarded in the present oonstl- 
tntion of society? 

268. Is expediency the fbnndstion of right ? 

269. Which has the greater Influence in the foundation of national 
diameter, j^ysical or moral causes ? 

270. Ought government to indemnlQr indiyiduals for damages done 
by mobs ? 

271. Ought an infidel to be allowed to testily in a court of justice ? 

272. Ought a horse, or other beast of burden, when unable, by age 
or otherwise, to labor, to be killed, or turned out to die ? 

273. Is the maxim, " BeHber Qud ten guiUy. penoiu should escape than 
ihatoneinnoeerU man should sufir" on the whole just and true? 

274. Is there more of happiness than misery in human life? 
276. Are tea and coffee, as beyerages, injurious? 

276. Ou|^t the reading of the Bible, as a religious exercise, to be 
forbidden or neglected in our commmi schools ? 

277. Which is the more desirable, a state of liberty without prop- 
erty, or a state of property without liberty ? 

278. Is not the giving of military command to persons who have 
never seen service, a discouragement to the army? 

279. Is the law of primogeniture just imd expedient ? 

280. Is mere refinement of manners conducive to virtue ? 

281. Which a the more likely to procure general estimation, the 
reality of virtue or the appearance of it ? 

282. Ought foreign emigration to be encouraged ? 

283. Does the mind always think? 

10* 
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S84. Is the glory of a yietory, as a general thing, dne more ta tbe 
drill of the commander than to the bravery of the soldiers ? 

285. Is a lie ever justifiable ? 

286. Is animal magnetism altogether sapematural in its notore and 
operation, or is it a science founded upOn natural laws ? 

287. Ought religious tests to be required of civil officers ? 

288. Ought the education of males and females to be similar in de- 
gree and kind ? 

289. Ought females to learn and practice the art of public spetikr 
ing? 

290. Ought the Bible to be employed as an ordinary reading bcxik 
in schools? 

291. Had the celebrated apologue, entitled " Extnasd, ibb Fax;" 
an exclusively political aim.* 

292. Were the ancient oracles dne to supernatural agency? 

293. Is homeopathy worthy of confidence ? 

294. Ought eloquence to be studied as an art? 
296. Is the doctrine of non-resistance sound ? 

296. Would the extinction of the Ottoman empire result In beneftfe 
to Europe? 

297. Was the Roman conquest beneficial to Britain ? 

298. Were the institutions of chivalry beneficial to mankind ? 

299. Were the first settlers of this country justifiable in taking fiso- 
ible possession of the country? 

300. Which furnishes the most interesting subjects of investigatioii, 
the mineral, the animal, or the vegetable kingdom ? 

301. Are diflbrences of character attributable more to physical €haa 
to moral causes ? 

302. Is the preservation of the balance of power in Europe a justi- 
fiable cause of war ? 

303. Does the present aspect of affairs in Europe give pledge or 
prospect of the speedy establishment of genuine liberty in that quarter 
of the world? 

304. Is the charge of ingratitude, so often brought against Bepublica^ 
founded in truth? 

305. Which did the greater service to mankind, Columbus or ^ 
Isaac Newton ? 

306. Would a general European war be beneficial to the intareeti 
of this country ? 

* Bee, on this quertlon, the ** Foreign Qoartedy Review,'' Na TXXTVn Art m. 
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90Y. ^ Has the restoraiicm of Gneoe to political indopendoiioe been 
on the whole beneficial ? 

308. Haa the introdueiion of madiittwy been, on the wbole^ bene- 
ficial to the laboring daaaes t 

309. Is transportatioa a jtistifialile mode of ponidunent f 

310. Was the oatracism, practiced in ancient Athena^ jutifiable T 

311. WliMdi is the sMre pemksioas oharaater, the slanderer or the 
flatterer? 

312. Is the sjBteiv (^hydropathy, or water-coze, entitiedto confidence ? 

313. Is the attention paid to politioa by all eUsns fitvorable to 
patriotism? 

314. Is not refinement, according to the notions of the present day, 
nn&Torable to happineaa ? 

316. Does nature teach the doctrine or notion of a plurality of 
Deities ? 

316. Does the existence of different religions denominatioiis tend to 
advance or to retard the cause of Christ? 

317. Should a man ever praise his own work? 

318. Is the doctrine of innate ideas ibnnded in troth? 

319. Should the truth always be spoken? 

320. Which giyes the better insight into human natnn^ reading or 
observation? 

321. Which affbrd the better field for the diqilay of origiLality, the 
Sine or the Useful Arts ? 

322. Which is the more interesting and instnictive, Greaan or 
Roman history ? 

323. Which is the more valuable, physical or moral courage ? 
324 Ought secret societies to be tolerated? 

325. Would any fiirther extension of the Union be politic ? 

326. Has Oliristianity been a temporal as well as a spiritual blesaiBg 
to the world? 

327. Is the tenqKmd essential to the spiritual jurisdiction of the Pope ? 

328. Ought a man to marry his deceased wife^s sister ? 

329. Can the inmunrtality of tiie soul be proved from the light of 
nature ? 

330. Ought a representative always to be an inhabitant of the town 
or district represented? 

331. Whidi is preferable, city or country life ? 

332. Is resistance to the constituted authoritiea in the State ever 
justifiable f 
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833. OoghteoralatioiiSafldioolatobeenooiiraged? 

334. Which is the more cx)nduclye to the cnltiFstioa of Utantiii^ m 
monnrchicii] or a repobltcaa form of gOTomment ? 

335. Has a man a right to expatriate himself? 

336. Is teaching a professioii in the same sense, that law, mecHaii> 
and theology are professions? 

337. Is HadJson mote deserving our estimation than Hamilton t 

338. Is dueling oyer justifiable? 

339. Ought theatres to be abolished ? 

340. Which is preferable, anarchy or despotism ? 

341. Is the American Colonization Society worthy of national st^fiort t 

342. Can the North Pole be reached by naYigation? 

343. Would the acquisition of Cuba by the United States be beiM- 
fidal to the latter ? 

344. Is it possible to determine the true nature and origin of meiteon t 

345. Is the natural state of man, as asserted by Hobbesi a stata of 
war? 

346. Was CS^oero greater as an orator than as a ^lilosopher? 

347. Is the habitual use of tpbaooo Ibr (jewing and smolang injari- 
ous to health? 

348. Is the doctrine of endless jmnishment taught in the Bible? 

349. Has Junius ever been Identified? 

350. Have we anything to fear from the spread otFopery f 

351. Was the Atlantis of the ancients identical with the continenil 
of America? 

352. Is corporal punishment necessary in the schools ? 

353. Should a boy be taught those things only which he is lilE^ to 
need in practical life when a man ? 

354. Ought not Sunday-schools, . in which the Bilde is tao^ without 
reference to sectarian differences, to be supported by the public funds? 

355. Are the ideas of the mind separate from the mind itself? 

356. Is it wise in a parent to labor to amass money in oider to leaya 
a rich inheritance to his children? 

357. Is there sufficient ground for the belief that the career of Joan 
of Arc was due to supernatural agency? 

g§8. Is the character of Aanm Burr justly estimated ? 

359. Can utility be considered as a safe moral guide ? 

360. Do modem biogn4>hies generally give a fUr insight into human 
flharacter? 

361. Was Warren Hastings' o^mduct in India justifiable ? 
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863. An short tenns of political office desirable? 

363. Whidi is the most prolific sooroe of crime, pofwfy, wmMIIi or 
IgBoranoe? 

36i. Which is saperior, as an intelleetaal gTmnaitfo^ a *'^Tr'n1 or a 
matiiematical edQCstion ? 

365. Is capital ptmishment justifiable? 

36& Should the main end of pnnishmwit be the wimnaticin of the 
criminal or the prevention of crime 7 

367. Which furnishes the better atSagoatd against orime^ the Jail or 
the school? 

368. Which is the better goremment, a limited monarohj or a re- 
pnWic? . ^ 

369. Is tme eloquence the gift of nature or of art ? 

370. Which is the more extensiyelj useAil, JIre or water t 

371. Is it ever right to many fi>r monej ? 

372. Ought our country to establish and endow a national m^ 
versity? 

373. Is it expedient to wear mourning apparel? 

87i. Which is the stronger inducement to the study of history, the 
hve of truOi, or mere curioniyt 

375. Has the study of mythology an immoral tendency ? 

376. Which did the greater miwdiief, Mahomet or Gonstantine? 

377. Is there any necessary connection between garni and eoesi^ 
irieOyf 

378. Have not the defenses <^ Christianity been rather strengthened 
than weakened by the assaults of infidelity ? 

379. Ought a man to be influenced in respect to the fiudiion of his 
apparel by a regard to the opinions or practice of others ? 

380. Would the public morals be injured by the non-observance of 
the Christian Sabbath ? 

381. Ought truth ever to be withheld on the ground, that the world 
18 not prepared to receive it? . 

382. Is it expedient to make authorship a business or profession ? 
888. Is the judgment of conscience always correct ? 

384. Which is the more disadvantageous, credulity or skepticism ? 

385. Which gives the more dear and forcible ideas of scenes and 
actions, the poet or the painter ? 

886. Which is the nK)re selfish person, the miser or the profligate ? 

387. Ought one ever to advocate or defend what he believes to be false ? 

388. Ought persons of foreign birth to be allowed the right of suffrage ? 
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389. Ought government officers to be confined exclufliYelj to iiailTe 
citizens ? 

390. Have Sir Walter Soott^s writings been beneficial in their in- 
fluence ? 

391. Is the system of American slavery more odious and unjust 
than Russian serfdom? 

392. Which offers the better field for the cultivation of eloquence^ 
the bar or the pulpit ? 

393. Is the IeCW an honorable profession f 

394. Ought pubb'c school-money to be appropriated exclusively to 
common schools 7 

395. Does proselytism &vor the cause of truth ? 

396. Should military achievements influence the election of Presi- 
dent of the United States of America? 

397. Would the suppression of civil and religious liberty in Eoiope 
have a tendency to destroy our own ? 

398. Is the liiaxim, ^^ Every man is (he arehHedof Ttia awn forhtne,*' 
true? 

399. Is war ever justifiable? 

400. Should letters of marque and reprisal be granted? 

401. Is the advancement of civil liberty indebted more to intellaofe- 
ual culture than to physical suffering? 

402. Is nature alone sufficient to teach man his duty to Gk)d ? 

403. Which has caused more evil, ambition or intemperance? 

404. Does not the persecution of any principle or party tend more to 
its advancement thim the works of its own supporters? 

405. Are any of the so-called spiritual manifestations of the present 
day properly referable to the agency of departed spirits ? - 

406. «[s the supply of coal from the mines likely always to be equal 
to the wants of the world? 

407. Ought the aim of education to be the harmonious development 
of all its powers, or the special training of individual fitcultfes ? 

408. Has popular superstition a favorable influence on the literature 
of a nation ? 

409. In the present European struggle has the true spirit of human 
freedom been manifested ? 

410. Was the political career of Oliver Cromwell benefidal to Great 
Britain ? 

411. Is our country in more danger fh>m external fitctlODB than fhum 
internal fi>e3 ? 
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412. Was the daim oi TexM upon New Ifexioo i&Talid Y 

413. Is the inebriate aocoontable to God for the crimes he conunHs 
while intoxioated? 

414. Which is the more effectiTe in goTemment, force orperaoaskm? 

415. Have false Bystems of religion caosed more misery than fidse 
systems of ^yemment ? 

416. Would an intuitiTe knowledge of all we are capable of com- 
prehending, contribate to increase our happiness b^ond that of our 
present state ? 

. 417. Would an equalization of property conduce to the ha|^»ineBS 
of society ? 

418. Is not the rank held by women in a community the best test 
of the morals of that community ? 

419. Is the Union likely to be perpetual ? 

420. Will republicanism eventually supersede all other forms cf 
govemment? 

421. Has the enthronement of Napoleon m benefited France T 

422. Ought the French and English to have jdned the Turics against 
Russia? 

423. Have we reason to condude that other plane& than our own 
are inhabited ? 

424. Are the Indians generally capable of being drilized ? 

425. Will African slavery be perpetual in the United States ? 

426. Ought Free-Masonry to be responsible for the murder of 
Morgan ? 

427. Is a Redprocity Treaty between the United States and Ganada 
desirable? 

428. Is the popularity of a literary production a sure test of its merit ? 

429. Is human life capable of auy essential prolongation by human 
means ? 

430. Is the literature of a nation affected by its form of government ? 

431. Is the system of internal improvements politic? 

432. Is the reasoning indicated in the &mous aphorism of DescarteSi 
** CogitOj ergo tfttm," (I ihinkj therefore I eonst,) conclusive? 

433. Is there evidence saflScient, apart from the Bible, to prove the 
existence, at some former period, of a universal deluge? 

434. Was the execution of Charles I. justifiable? 

435. Should the United States undertake to control the political 
movements of this continent? 

436. Is modem equal to andent patriotism? 
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431. Which IS preferable, moral or phyilcal oouaga? 

438. Are debating societies beneficial ? 

439. Ought the Lancasterian system of teaching to be enooaragedt 

440. Ought the President of the United States to be invested wHt 
the veto power? 

441. Are the educated classes more yirtuous^ on the whole, than the 
ignorant? 

442. Are there any signs of decay in poetry and art ? 

443. Does the eighteenth century deserve the eulogium pronousoed 
upon it by Guisot ? 

444. Is there, any great advantage in indirect elections ? 

445. Is language a human inventi<m ? ^ 

446. Ought the quantity of land held by one person to be limited? 

447. Is the literary inferiority of the American nation owing to its 
m&ncy? 

448. Ought unanimity to be required that the verdict ot a joy maf 
have force? 

449. Gould England mainti^ her present superiority without an 
aristocratic class ? 

460. Ought civilization to be propagated by force ? 

461. Is the United States in danger from an aristocratic olaaa? 

462. Can republican forms of government exist without publie virtue ? . 

463. Ought Congress to prohibit carrying and distributing the mail 
on Sunday ? 

454. Was the American revolution justifiable on moral grounds? 

455. Are the crimes among barbarians more numerous or more 
heinous, as a general thing, than those among civilized men ? 

466. Is a lawyer justifiable in defending a person whom he knows 
to be guilty? 

457. Was Brutus justifiable in taking part with the conspiraton 
against CsBsar? 

468. Ought a republican government to tolerate all religious denomi- 
nations ? 

459. Were O'Connel and those indicted with him justly convicted? 

460. Ought a student in college to direct his studies with reference 
to a particular profession? 

461. Was Swedenborg mistaken in the belief that he was admitted 
into intercourse with the invisible world? 

462. Should monuments be erected to the illostrioaB dead T 
463» Is liberty one of man's rights? 
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464. Hot6 pridB and — iWtifln owMwd moie vffl tbaa tgnoniiM tad 

ii^)erstition ? 
4e6w .Aire Airwricw duudies the bulwark of UbartjT 
46$. l)Q9B9pi*itiPioiaM)iqpMXCKa9emo^ 

467. Is man goyemed more by moral tban by oiyfl laws 7 

468. WoiildausuTwaallai^faafebedMBra]^? 

469. Has li^^ reeding at social interoowae the better eflbot la pre 
panng one fi>r usefolnesB? 

4*70. Which is the more pfoliflo eooroe of ei^oyiiieiit^ mepioty or 
imagination? 

4U. Whicdi haye coii6Re4 the hi|^ benefit on their coontiy, the 
poets or proee writers of England? 

472. Is the doctrine of minieterial parity fiiiriy dedndUe from the 
Bode? 

473. Are the poetical parts of the Bible, considered meralj es Utwaix 
piodnctioaS) inferior to the poems of Homer or Milton? 

474. Is poTerly oftener the result of misfortune than of mismanage' 
ment? 

476. Which exerts the greater inflnenoe on the happiness of maa- 
kind, the male or the lemale mind? 

476. Haye the lost tribes of Israel oyer been discoyered? 

477. Ought mixed schools* to be encouraged? 

478. Has not fashion a tendency to peryert the judgment? 

479. ^ould parties be compelled to g&ye eyidence in otyil oases ? 

480. Ought the robbery of the graye to be punished as fek>ny ? 

481. Was the reign of Henry YIIL adyantageoos to the Ubertiea of 
Bngland? 

482. Was the death of Osesar beneficial to Bome? 

483. Ought Coriolanus to haye made war against his country ? 

484. Was the feudal system beneficial 7 

485. Is alcohol, considered in respect to all its yarious usei^ more in- 
jurious than benefidal to mankind ? 

486. Was the Boman conquest beneficial to Britain ? 

487e Was the monastic system beneficial to the interests of sdenoe ? 

488. Were the institutions of chiyalry beneficial to mankind ? 

489. Would Eegulus haye been justified in not returning to Car- 
thage? 

490. Does dyUization tend to abolish military ambition? 

* Thct % Mb0ols wbeatln nuOea «nd fenuaea are teqght togetlMr in tlae Mme 
eUwei. 
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491. Are the present ftcOitlee of iaterooarse between Euiope end 
the United States &Torable to the latter ? 
493. Which is liie greater depriyation, loss of sight op loss <^ hearing? 

493. Is the designation, " Irriiabile gentta,*^* so often applied to ao- 
fthors, just 

494. Is there any aathoritative stsndard of taste 7 

495. Do modem discoreries in geological science serve to oonfiim 
or weaken our &ith in the Mosaic account of the creation ? 

496. Was the execution of Marj Queen of Scots justifiable? 

497. Can there be a yirtuous ambition? 

498. Ought children be compelled to attend school, at certain hoon^ 
by force of law ? 

499. Ought street beggaiy to be tolerated ? 

600. Which' is the more useful member of the conmiunity, the laiwyee 
or the clergyman ? 

601. Which is the most seryioeeble to manldnd, the finmer, the bm- 
chanio^ or the merchant? 

602. Ought a teacher of youth to be himself a parent? 

603. Are brutes endowed with reason ? 

604. Is the spendthrift more injurious to aodety than tiie miser T 

505. Has the invention of gunpowder proved more usefol than Ituxt- 
ful to mankind? 

506. Which is the meaner <diaraoter, the liar or the hypocrite? 

507. Which was the greatest general, Alexander, Hannibal, or 
Napoleon? 

508. Ought the colonizatbn of the Airioan race to be encouraged ? 

509. Ought the election of President and Vice-President to be taken 
entirely from the Senate and House ? 

510. Ought the national government to make appropriations for in- 
ternal improvements ? 

511. Are the modems superior to the ancients in rhetorical science ? 

512. Would the peaceable accession of the Ganadas be beneficial to 
the United States? 

513. Had the allied powers a right to place a king over Greece? 

514. Which is the more serviceable to his country, the statesman or 
the warrior ? 

515. l)oes morality advance equally with civilization ? 

516. Is universal peace probable ? 

617. Which was the greater orator, Demosthenee or Oioeio? 

* An lTaMU>le raea. 
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618. Is xnilHaiy gloiy a just object of ambitioii? 

519. Which waa the more powerftil tugmcy in prodadng the Frendi 
reyoIntioD, the tyranny of the goyemment or the ezoeMea of the prieito 
and nobles 7 

520. Are not popular saperatitions fkTorable to the growth of poetry f 
621. Is there sufficient ground for a belief in the alleged deteriora- 
tion of animals and vegetables in America t 

522. Are not the public, in this country, generally deprived of the 
official services of our best men, by the reckless abuse of the press 
during election times ? 

523. Ought the Catholics to have a separate sdiool ftmdf 

524. Was Cromwell a patriot ? 

525. Was Napoleon's banishment to St Helena justiilableT 

526. Ought a representative to be bound by the will of his oon- 
Btitueuts ? 

527. Should government prohibit private mails? 

528. Is it probable a republican government will be the prevaiOiiig 
one in the world? 

529. Were circumstances in past ages as fitvorable to the growth of 
Uterature as thoy are at present ? 

530. Should the present popularity of a literary work be taken as 
an index of its real merits? 

531. Ought a college or university to be'located in the city or in the 
coxmtry? 

532. Ought a man to propose himself for a public office and advo- 
cate his own claims to preferment ? 

533. Is Puseyism compatible with Protestantism ? 

534. Is man a free moral agent? 

535. Has the love of money more hifluenoe upon mankind than edu- 
cation? 

538. Should the laws of justice ever be turned aside to &vor the 
cause of humanity ? 
53*7. Was the late United-States Japan expedition a just one ? 

538. Does not a multiplicity of books Tather dog than deepen the 
channels of learning? 

539. Is the character of Jefferson worthy of admiration ? 
640. Was the execution of Lady Jane Grey justifiable ? 

541. Was it not the purpose of Shakspeare to delineate, in the con- 
duct of Desdemona, a character really indelicate and even unnatunl, 
though apparently noble, refined, and every way commendable 7 
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6iS. Warn there * gneter Add fixr eloq]QeDoe ia anoiaDt tiian ii 
modern times ? 4 

543. Was the baaknq»t law justiflable? 

644. Are our liberties more endangered bjr aristoGraqy than de- 
mocracy? 

645. Were the crosades beneficial 7 \ 
546. Is party spirit beneficial to a country ? 

647. Is a fugitiye slare jus|afied in taking the property of othen t» 
aid his escape ? 

548. Is offensiye war justifiable in any case ? 

549. Has the disooreiy of the Kew World benefited mankind? 

550. Are newspapers beneficial to the oommunity at large? 

651. Does the torpitade of a crime consist wholly in thb intentka? 

552. Are populous cities beneficial to a country? 

553. Is there reason to believe that the sages and philosophers of 
antiquity secretly discredited the popular religious systems of their day ? 

654. Is Pope*s ** Essay on Kan" justly chargeable with an infidel 
tendency ? 

555. Ought universal suffrage to be allowed ? 

556. Ought ambition to be used as a motive for educatmg youth? 

557. Was the conquest of Granada by Ferdinand and TaabeHa justi- 
fiable? 

558. Is Hogarth's theory, respecting the fundamental source^ or 
principle of beauty, correct? 

569. Was Kossuth justifiable in resigning his post as governor of 
Hungary into the hands of Gorgy, and in fieeing his ooimtry ? 

560. Is the practice of reciting the speeches of others, as an exer- 
cise in elocution^ on the whole, beneficial? 

66L Is it really a measure of |Hmdenoe to issue what are tanned 
" aqmrgaied editions of the' ckusica f " 

562. Does universal suiEhige lead men to Yalue Sectoral rights ? 

563. Which is the more useful to society, intellectual or phyncsl 
labor? 

564. Can we profit more by- the excellences than by the deieds of 
others? 

565. Is the character of Archbishop Laud, generally, justly esti- 
mated? 

566. Which is the more ^Ibctive external means of secnriog ikw, 
dress or address? 

567. Which is the more destructive element, fire or water? 
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J>^%68. Gab anj pTOoefls of reasoning take j^aoe In tiie mind, iritfaoui 
ke aid of langniag^, orally or mentally ? 
569. Had the ancients more virtae than the modensT 
I?*' 570. Is prejudioe a sin? 

5*71. Is there more to approve than oondemn in the chanofeer of 
Dliver Oom well ? 
5*72. Which has been the more serfioeaMe to manWnd, the printiag- 
r<^S|*eeB or the steam-engine 7 . 

573. Is the maxim, " Where Oure^s a taiUf ihere^s a way/* always 
true? 

jd 574. Woidd it be of advantage to flz the rate of wages hy law? 
?! 575. Is there an aheolate standard of honor, as of ri^t 7 
)ss 576. l&the majdm, ib&% '' Mm t^toiOd mrrmder mmteof i^ 

safe and just? 
W 511. Bo democrotioinstitations promote a desifaUeibfm of manners 
'^ and character ? 
*' 578. Are there more worlds than one 7 

579. Axe early marriages conduciye to the well-being of society 7 

580. Is it a wise policy for Americans to send their children into 
^ foreign odimtries to be educated 7 

>>'' 581. Oog^t the right of ehuTioh pr op erty to he rested exchislTely m 

Bishops or any other ecclesiastical dignitaries? 
^ 582. Whi(^ of the lower animals is the most naeAil to mankind 7 



SECTION XIV. 

FOEICS OF A CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS SUTTABLl 
FOB A LITBRABY OB DEBATINa SOCIETY. 

IT being one of the first duties, npon the formation 
of a Literary or Debating Society, to provide a sys- 
tem of rules and regulations, whereby the objects of 
the society may be more certainly secured, it is cus- 
ternary, for that purpose, to appoint a committee to 
draft a suitable constitution, as also such by-laws as 
may seem expedient. 

In so doing, it is convenient and useM to have at 
hand forms which have already been submitted to the 
test of experience ; for these serve as guides in ascer- 
taining what has elsewhere, under the like circum- 
stances, been found necessary or desirable. 

And, although every essential aid, perhaps, in cases 
of this kind, n^ht be found in that pL of tSe present 
work* which treats of the Eules of Order in Delibera- 
tive Assemblies, still, that nothing, in this regard, may 
be wanting, we present, in this Section, literal copies 
of the constitutions and by-laws of two societies now 
in successful operation. Of course, they are not given 
as models to be implicitly followed, but as forms to he 
altered, modified, and adapted to circumstances. It is 
wisdom to avail ourselves of the experience of otbei& 

* Seotionfl lY . and V. 
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Whereas it is necessary, in order to fit ottrselyeB 
for tlie varied duties of life, to ctdtiy ate a correct mode 
of speaking, and to qualify ouiselres, by practice, to 
express our opinions in public, iq a correct manner; 
and, whereas the extension of our information upon 
all subjects calculated to improve the mind, is highly 
commendable, and, as experience has abundantly 
proved that these ends can in no other way be so 
speedily accomplished as by forming a Club for such 
a puipose; therefore, we, the undersigned, have or- 
ganized a Club, and have adopted for our government 
the following Constitution, By-Laws, Bules and Begu* 
tions. 

* We giye^ aa before said, literal copU$ of these constitutions and 
by-laws: not feeling at liberty to alter either their language or 
their provisions^ however much we might wish them, in some paiv 
ttenlan, to be otherwise. 
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CONSTITUTION. 



ARTICLE I. ^ 

RAMS. 

This Club shall be known as the Young Men's 
American Social and Debating Club of the Ciij 
of New-York. 

ARTICLE II. 

OBJECTS. 

Tlie objeots of this Club shall be the improvement 
of all connected with it, in debating, social advance- 
ment, and general literature. All (][uestions bordering 
on immorality, or sectarian, shall be excluded. 

ARTICLE III. 

MEMBSBSHIF. 

Clause 1. — ^None other than Americans, over the 
age of fifteen, and under the age of twenty-five, are 
eligible for membership. 

Chmae 2. — ^Persons of any age may be elected Hon- 
orary Members of this Club, by a unanimous ballot; 
but they shall not be entitled to hold office, nor to vote. 

ARTICLE IV. 

OFFICERS. 

The offi^cers of this Club shall consist of a Presi- 
dent, Vice-Preadent, Secretary and Treasurer, all <rf 
whom shall be voted for, separately, by ballot. 
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ARTICLE V. 

DUTIK8 OV PlKBSIDIirT. 

It 'shall be the duty of the President to preside at 

all meetiiigB of the Club, and enforce a rigid ohseir* 

ance of the Constitution, By-Laws, Bules and Be^gula- 

tions of the Club; appoint all CommitteeSi unless 

otherwise ordered: see that the officers perform their 

respective duties; inspect and annouiiee the result of 

all baUotings, or other rotes; in all cases of balloting 

he shall be permitted to vote ; in other cases he shall 

not vote, except in case of a tie, when he shall giro 

the castiiig vote ; in balloting, if there should be a tie 

twice in succession, he shall then give the casting vote 

except in case of election of officers ; he shall neither 

make not sec9nd any motion, neither shall he take 

part in any debate while in the chair ; to draw upon 

the Treasurer fixr all sums that may have been voted 

for ; aikd to have a general superintendence of the 

business of the Club 

ARTICLE VI. 

nVTIES 07 ^lOX-PBESZDIVT. 

It shall be the duty of the Vice-President to preside 
in tiie absence of the President^ and perform the du- 
ties of that officer. 

ARtlGLE VII. 

DUTISB 07 8K0BSTABT. 

It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep the 
minutes of the Club, notify candidates of tKeir dec- 
ikxn, registtt tiie names of the members, isstfa all no- 

11 
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dees required, and perform such other duties pertalniiig 
to bis ofGlce as may be required of Mm bj the Club. 
At the first meeting in every month, he shall present 
a written report of the state of the Club ; and its 
doings during the past month. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

I>irTIK8 or TBSASITRSK. 

It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take care 
of all moneys and property belonging to the Club, 
and keep a written account of all moneys receiTcd or 
expended ; and, at the first meeting in every month, 
pres^it a written report of the financial condition of 
the Glubw 

ARTICLE IZ. 

a X 

■ LSCTIOK OF OF.PIOKBS. 

Clause 1. — ^All the officers of this Club shall be 
elected by ballot to serve a term of four months. 

Clause 2. — They shall be elected at the first regular 
meeting in January, May and September, and installed 
on the first regular meeting succeeding their election. 

Clause 3. — ^No person can be elected to an offiee^ 
until he has been a member of thia Club one month. 

Clause 4. — ^A majority of all legal votes cast shall 
be necessary to a choice. 

ARTICLE X. 

BBMOVALS F^OM OFFIOM. 

Clause 1. — Should any officer or member of a com- 
mittee neglect or be found incompetent to discharge the 
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duties of his oflSce, he may be removed by a rote of 
three fourths of the members present. 

Clause 2. All places of absentees in committees may 
be filled by said committees. 

ARTICLE XI. 

AMENDMENTS. 

No addition, alteration or amendment can be made 
to this Constitution — neither can any part of it be re- 
pealed, without a two-third vote of the Club, and one 
month's previous notice. 



i#> ♦ •» 



BY-LAWS. 



ARTICLE I. 

MEETINGS. 

Sec. 1. — ^This Club shall assemble on the first and 
third Wednesdays of each month, unless otherwise 
ordered, for the promotion of its objects, and the 
transaction of its business. 

Sec. 2. — ^This club shall meet annually on the 22d 
of February, to celebrate the birth-day of the Father 
of our Country, at such place as the Club may direct. 

Sec. 8.— Special meetings may be called by the 
President, at the written request of five members. 

Sec. 4. — The hour of meeting firom the first Wed- 
nesday in April to the first Wednesday in September, 
shall be at eight o'clock P. M., and from the first 
Wednesday in September to the first Wednesday in 
April, at 7^ o'clock P. M. 
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ARTICLE II. 

QUOBITM. 

^ t any meeting of the Club, two thirds of the mem- 
beiB shall constitute a quorum. 

ARTICLE III. 

VEMBERSHIF. 

/ 

Sec. 1. — ^Members intending to propose a candidate 
for membership, shall submit his birthplace, name, 
age, residence and occupation to the Club. A com- 
mittee shall then be appointed by the chair, (not 
consisting of the person who proposed him,) said 
committee to visit the candidate personally, with the 
Constitution and By-Laws, and to report to the 
Club. 

Sec. 2. — ^After the report has been disposed o^ the 
Club shall proceed to ballot fojt the candidate, and 
should two thirds of the baUot be for admission, he 
may be initiated (if present) at the same meeting. 
But should he not present himself for initiation within 
six weeks, (unless a sufficient reason be given,) his 
election shall become void. 

Sec. 8. — ^No candidate rejected shall be proposed 
again for membership within three months. 

Sbc. 4 — ^Eveiy candidate, upon being initiated, 
shall sign the Constitution and By-Laws of the Chib, 
*and thereby agree to support the same, and pay all 
legal demands against him as long as he remains a 
member. 



( 
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ARTICLE IV. 

INITIATION rBS. 

All persons initiated into this Club, shall pay the 
sum of fifty cents npon being initiated. No person 
shall be entitled to the pririleges of a member, xmtil 
said initiation fee is paid. 

ARTICLE V. 

DUES. 

Every member shall pay the sum of twenty-five 
cents monthly, in advance, into the treasury. 

ARTICLE VI. 

PINBS. 

The Chair shall have the power to impose the fol- 
lowing fines : 

Ssc. 1. — ^Any member who sball, at the meetings, 
make use of any improper language, or refuse to obey 
the commands of the Preisident when called to order, 
or be guUty of any disorderly conduct, shall be fined 
for each offense ten cents. 

Sec. 2. — If any member absent himself fix>m the 
meetings two evenings in succession, unless a satis* 
fiwtory excuse be given, he shall be fined ten cents. 

Sec. S. — Any member who shall leave the Club ^^ 
fore closing, without permission firom the President, 
shall be fined ten cents. 

Sec. 4. — 1£ a member appointed to serve on a com- 
mittee neglects to attend to its duties, he shall, xmless 
he presents a satisfactory excuse, be fined ten cents. 
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Sec. 5.— -Should the Secretary, Treasurer, or any 
officer, neglect to have at the meetings such books and 
papers belonging to the Club as may be necessary to 
use; or neglect to perform his duties, as laid down 
in the Constitution and By-Laws, he shall, unless 
a satisfactory excuse is given, be fined for each offense 
ten cents. 

Sec. 6. — Should a committee be hindered in the 
performance of its duty through the negligence of any 
officer, said officer shall be fined ten cents. 

Sec. 7. — ^If a member neglect to pay his fines or 
assessments within two weeks after being imposed, he 
shall be fined ten cents; and for each additional week 
Jive cents. 

Sec. 8. — Should any member refuse to conform to 
the Bules of Debate, &c., he shall suffer such penalties 
as are there laid down. 

Sec. 9. — ^For such acts of negligence, and neglect 
of duty, as are not noticed in the above sections, the 
Chair, with the consent of the Club, may impose a fine 
not exceeding twenty-five cents. 



ARTICLE VII. 

APPEALS. 

Any member shall have the right, when fined, to 
appeal from the decision of the Chair to the meeting ; 
and, unless the Club sustain the position of the Chair, 
said fine shall be remitted. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 

The Club may fine the President^ whfle piendingi 
for anj neglect of duty, ten cents. 

ARTICLE IX. 

ABBEABAGE8. 

Sec. 1. — 'So member in arrearo for dues more than 
four weeks, or fines to the amount of fifty cents^ shall 
be privileged to vote or speak on any question, until 
said arrearages are paid. 

Sec. 2. — ^Eyery member who shall refiise or neglect 
to pay his dues for the space of two weeks, shall be 
notified thereof by the Secretary, if practicable, and 
ij^ after four weeks thereafter, his account remains 
unsettled, he shall stand suspended; and shall not be 
reinstated, until all dues and arrearages against him 
shall be paid. 

Sec. 3. — ^Any member who shall be in arrears to the 
Club to the amount of two dollars, shall be suspended ; 
and should his account r^nain unsettled four weeks 
thereafter, he shall be expelled. 

ARTICLE X. 

TAX. 

If the funds of this Club should, at any time, be ex. 
hausted, or inadequate to meet its demands, there shall 
be an equal tax upon each member to make up the 
deficiency. 
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ARTICLE XI. 

SUSPSHBIOH AHD SXPULBIOV. 

Sec. 1. — ^Any member who. shall zefoae to confona 
to the Constitution, By-Laws, Bnles and Begulations 
of this Club, or be^ ^ailty. of repeated disorderly con- 
duct, shall be subject to suspension or expulsion. 

Sec. 2. — ^When the motion for the expulsion of a 
member shall hare been made, it shall be announced 
at two regular meetings preyious to action being taken, 
when the accused Aall be permitted to show reasons 
why he should not be expelled* Jf, however, two 
thirds of the members present ypte in &Yor of the 
motion it shall be carried, and under no circumstances 
can it be reconsidered. 

Sec. 8. — Members expeHed cannot be proposed 
again for membership, within one year. 

Sec. 4. — ^Any member who resigns fiom this dub, 
can not become a member again, until aU dues, fit>m the 
time he left tibe Club, be paid up in fuH 

ARTICLE XIL 

▲ MBKDMBNTS. 

No addition, alteration,, or amendment, can be made 
to these By-Laws ; neither can any paH of them be 
repealed, without a two-third vote of the Club, and 
one month's previous notice. 
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RULES OF ORDER. 

BxJLE 1. — ^No questdoQ sliall be stated, imless moved 
by two members, nor be open for consideration, until 
stated bj the Chair. When a question is before the 
Club, no motion shall be received, except to lay on the 
table, the previous question, to postpone, to refer, or to 
amend, and they shall have precedence in ihe order, 
in which they are arranged. 

BuLE 2.-r-When a member intends to epesik on a 
question, he shall rise in his place, and respectfully 
address his remarks to the President, confine himsdf 
to the question, and avoid personality. Should more 
than one member rise to speak, at the same time, the 
President shall determine who is entitled to the 
floor. 

Exile 3. — ^Every member shall have the privilege 
of speaking twice on any question under consideration, 
but not oftener, unless by consent of the President; 
and no member shall speak more than once, until any 
member wishing to speak shall have spoken. 

KuLE 4.-- The President, while presiding, shall state 
every question coming before the Club, and immedi- 
ately before putting it to vote, shall ask : *' Are you 
ready for the question ?" Should no member rise to 
speak, he shall rise to take the question ; and after he 
has risen, no member shall speak upon it, unless by 
permission of the President, 

EuLE 5. — The affirmative and negative of the ques- 
tion having been both put and answered, the President 
declares whether the affirmative or negative have i% 
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being himself satisfied which is the greater ; but, if he 
be not, or if before any member enters or leaves the 
Club, a member shall rise and declare himself dissat- 
isfied with the President's decision, then the President 
shall divide the Club. 

BuLE 6. — ^Any three members calling for the yeas 
and nays, they shall be ordered by the President^ and 
recorded on the minutes. Each qualified member 
present shall, when called upon for his vote, declare 
openly and without debate, his assent or dissent to the 
question, unless he be excused by the Club. 

Rule 7. — All questions, unless otherwise fixed by 
law, shall be determined by a majority of votes. 

BuLE 8. — After any question, except one of indefi- 
nite postponement, has been decided, any member 
may move a reconsideration thereof, if done in two 
weeks after the decision. A motion for a reconsidera- 
tion the second time, of the same question, shall not 
be in order at any time. 

BuLE 9. — ^Any two members may call for a division 
of a question, when the same will admit of it. 

BuLE 10. — The President, or any member, may call 
a member to order, while speaking, when the debate 
must be suspended, and the member takes his seat 
until the question of order is decided. 

BuLE 11. — The President shall preserve order and 
decorum ; may speak to points of order in preference 
to other members ; and shall decide all questions of 
order, subject to an appeal to the Club by any mem- 
ber ; on which appeal no person shall speak but the 
President, and the member called to order. 

BuLE 12. — ^No motion or proposition on a subject 
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different from that under consideration, shall be ad- 
mitted Tinder color of an amendment 

BuLE 13. — ^Every motion shall be reduced to writ- 
ing, should the President^ Secretary, or any two mem- 
bers desire it. 

BiJLE 14. — All Besolutions, and Reports of Com- 
mittees, shall be presented in writing, and signed by 
the members offering the same. 

BuLE 15. — ^A majority of a Committee constitutes a 
quorum for the transaction of business. ' 

BuLE 16. — ^An amendment to an amendment is in 
order, but not to amend an amendment to an amend- 
ment of a main question. 

BiJLE 17. — The previous question shall be put in 
this form, if seconded by a majority of the members 
present: '* Shall the main question now be put?" If 
decided in the affirmative, the main question is to be 
put immediately, and all further debate or amendment 
must be suspended. 

BuLE 18. — ^No subject laid on the table shall be 
taken up again on the same evening. 

BuLE 19. — ^Members not voting shall be considered 
as voting in the affirmative, unless excused by the 
Club. 

BuLE 20.-^Any member offering a protest against 
any of the proceedings of this Club, may have the 
same, if in respectful language, entered in full upon 
the minutes. 

Bulb 21. — ^No alteration can be made in these rules 
of order without a two-third vote of the Club, and one 
month's notice, neither can they be suspended but by 
a like vote, and for the evening only. 
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RULES OF DEBATE. 

BULS 1. — ^The following shall be the exercises for 
the promotion of the objects of the Club. On the jBrst 
meeting in eveij month, the Club may choose one 
member who shall deliver a lecture, essay, or recita- 
tion. 

BuLE 2. — On the evening for debating, the Presi- 
dent shall first state the subject^ and the sides sliall 
then apeak alternately, if desiring ; the leader of the 
affirmaliye always opening the debate, and the leader 
of the negative always answering. The leader of the 
negative only shall dose the debate. 

BiJLE 8. — ^In any debate, no person shall speak more 
than twice, without permission &om the President, nor 
more than once, until every member wishing to speak 
shall have spoken. No member shall occupy the floor 
more than ten minutes. 

BuLE 4. — ^The presiding officer shall decide all de- 
bates according to the merits of the arguments used 
by either side. 

BuLE 6. — ^These rules may be altered or amended 
by a two-third vote of the Club ; written notice of the 
intended alteration or amendment having been given 
one month previous^ 



m* » >» 



ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

1. Gall to Older. 

9. Calling <rf the lolL 



J 
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8. Beading minutes of pTeyious meeting. 

4. Propositions for memberahip. 

5. Reports of special committees. 

6. Balloting for candidates. 

7. Beports of standing committees. 

8. Secretary's report. 

9. Treasurer's report. 

10. Beadings for the erening. 

11. Becitations for the eyening. 

12. Candidates initiated. ^ 

13. nnjSnished business. 

14. Debate. 

15. New business. 

16. Adjournment 



^♦»- 



OF FRATERKAL COURTESY. 

It is particularly enjoined that the members of this 
Club treat each other with due delicacy and respect, 
and that all discussions be conducted with candor, 
spirit, moderation and open generosity, and that all 
personal allusions and sarcastic language, by which a 
brother's feelings may be hurt, be done away with 
and carefully avoided, that, in concord and good fel- 
lowship, we may cherish and preserve the j9romtnen< 
features of our Club, 

FBIENDfiHIP, LOVS AND TBUTH. 



CONSTITUTION, 
BS'-CaiDSf anh Antes of (Drber 

OF THB 

ADDISONIAN SOCIETY 

or THE crrr of new yobk. 
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IhreambU. 

Wb, the undersigned,, do declare onrselves an Aaso- 
ciation for mutual improvement in Elocution, Compo* 
sition and Debate, and for enlarging our fund of gen- 
eral intelligence: in the pursuit of which objects we 
desire to exhibit a due consideration for the opinions 
and feelings of others, to maintain a perfect command 
of temper in all our intercourse, to seek for truth in 
all our exercises — and have adopted for our govern- 
ment the following Constitutumj By-Laws, and Bales 
of Order. 



CONSTITUTION. 



Article L — ^Namb. 



This Association shall be known by the name of 
the " Addisonian Society." 



\ 
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Article IL — Ofticxbs. 

The Officers of the Association shall consist of a 
President, a Vice President, Eecording Secretary, Cor- 
responding Secretary, and Treasurer, who shall con- 
stitute a Board of Directors ; also two Tellers and an 
Editor. 

Article IIL — Officebs' Duties. 

Sec. 1. — ^It shall be the duty of the President to pre- 
side at all meetings of the Society, to enforce a due 
observance of the Constitution, By-Laws, and Rules 
of Order ; to decide all questions of order, offer for 
consideration all motions regularly made, apportion 
duties two weeks in advance, call dl special meetings, 
appoint all committees not otherwise provided for, 
and perform such other duties as his office may require. 
He shall make no motion or amendment, nor vote on 
any question or motion, unless the Society be equally 
divided, when he shall give the casting vote. 

Sec. 2. — ^In the absence of the President, the Vice 
President shall perform the duties of that officer, and 
shall be Chairman of the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 8. — ^The Becording Secretary shall keep in a 
book, provided for the purpose, a record of the pro- 
ceedings of the Society ; also a record of the name 
and residence of each member, showing, when he was 
admitted, and when he died, resigned, or was expelled ; 
keep a record of the subjects debated, the disputants 
and the decisions of the Society in a separate book, 
and shaU have charge of all books, documents and 
papers belonging to the Society. 
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Sbc 4 The CoTresponding "Secretary shall notify 
absent members of their duties for the two suoceeding 
meetings^ also each person elected a member, of such 
election, and shall write all commmiioations. 

Sec. 6. The Treasnrer shall receiye all moneys be* 
longing to the Society ; keep an account of all dues 
and fines, and of all receipts and expenditures ; notify 
each member monthly of his dues and fines, and collect 
the same ; and shall call the Boll at the opening and 
close of each meeting. He shall report the state of 
the Treasury whenever required by a resolution of the 
Society, and shall make no payments without a written 
order firom the President, and countersigned by the 
Becording Secretary. 

Sec, 6. The Editor shall copy, in a book provided 
for the purpose, all communications received by him, 
excluding such as may contain personal or improper 
remarks, and shall read the same at every alternate 
meeting of the Society. He shall maintain secresy 
concerning the authorship of all communications, and 
insert them without addition or alteration. Such 
periodical shall be called the " Addisonian Eeview." 

Sec. 7. The Tellers shall canvass the votes cast at 
all elections ; shall immediately make known the re- 
sult of same, and render a true written report at the 
meeting following such election. 

Sec. 8. The Board of Directors shall be a Standing 
Committee to manage the affairs of the Society, hold- 
ing meetings at least once a month. They shall de- 
cide upon all questions of debate offered in the Society 
and shall eicamine and inquire into the standing of all 
persons proposed for membership, and at the next 
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regular meeting, Teport the result to the Sodety, who 
shall determine upon their admission. 

Ssc, 9^ The Board of Directors and Treasurer shall 
present to, and read before the Sodetj, reports at the 
expiration of their terms of office. 

Abxiolb IV.-^ELBonoir ov Omoxns. 

Sec. 1. All Elections for Officers shall be held at 
the last regular meetings in June and January. The 
term of each shall commence at the meeting following 
his election. In case of a yacanqy occurring in any 
office, the Society shall go into an immediate election 
to fin the same, and the officer elect shall take his seat 
immediately after such election. 

Sec. 2. All elections for officers shall be made by 
ballot, and shall be determined by two thirds of the 
votes cast. 

Abticls Y. — ^MsMBSRSmP. 

Sec. 1. Any member may propose a person for 
membership at a regular meeting, by giving his name, 
residence and occupation, and after being r^orted 
upon by the Board of Directors, the Society shall de- 
termine his admission by a three*fourth vote of the 
members present. 

Sec, 2. Any person may be elected an Honorary 
Member of the Society, by a unanimous vote at a 
regular meeting. He shall be entitled to all the privi- 
leges of a member, except holding office or voting 
japon any question or motion, and shall not be fined 
for absesce, nor called upon for the initiation fee or 
dues. 
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Axnoti VL — ^Amxkdments to CoNsriTunoNy d^o. 

Every propoeed ' alteration, amendment or addition 
to this Constitution, By-Laws and Bules ot Order 
hereunto annexed, must be handed to the Fresident in 
writing, who shall publish the same to the Society, and 
at the next regular meeting, it shall be adopted by a 
two-third vote of the members present 

Artiolb Vn. — Order of Business. 

A motion to change the Order of Business, or to 
postpone the performance of the regular duties, shall 
require, for its adoption, a Tote of two thirds of the 
members present 

Abticlb VJULL — SuspsHsioH or Bt-Laws. 

A By-Law X)r Rule of Orde^ may be suspended in 
case of an emergency, by a two-third vote of the 
members present, but only for a single evening. 



^^ 



BY-LAWS. 

Article L — ^Mestinghsl 

Sec. 1. This Society shall hold its meetings, unless 
otherwise ordered, on Saturday evening of each week ; 
the hour of meeting during the months of October, 
November, December and January, shall be at 7j- 
P. M., and at 8 o'clock during the rest of the year ; tho 
meetings to stand adjourned at 10^. 
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Sec. 2. Six members shall be neoessaij to consti- 
tute a quorum. 

Sec. 8. At the request of six members the Presi- 
dent shall call a special meeting of the Society. In 
case of absence from any special meeting, a member 
shall be fined in accordance with Article 6th, Section 
Isty of these By-Laws. 

Abucle el — ^Xkauoubahon ov Offioibs. 

At the inauguration of each Officer, he shall be re- 
quired to make the following affirmation : 

" I do hereby solemnly promise, that I will fidthfully 
discharge the duties of my office to the best of my 
knowledge and ability." 

Article m. — ^ImriATioK or Mbmbebs. 

The following affirmation shall be required of each 
person becoming a member : 

" I do hereby solemnly promise, that I will observe 
and strictly obey all the laws, rules and regulations 
set down in the Constitution of this Society, and do 
further declare, that I entertain no ill- will toward any 
member." 

Article IV. — ^Debates, Essays, Recitations, <feo. 

Sec 1. The two Orders of Business hereunto pre- 
fixed, shall occupy alternate meetings of the Society. 
On the Debating evening, there shall be a general de- 
bate, which shall be opened on either side, by a mem- 
ber ^previously appointed. On the Miscellaneous 
ev^ng, half of the members shall alternately perform 
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duties, either in Easaj or BecitatioD, as lihe President 
may have previously designated. 

Sec. 2. The following questions, or sucli part as 
time will permit, shall be asked at every Miscellaneous 
meeting of the Society, commencing where they were 
left ofT at the previous meeting: 

1st Have you lately met with any thing calculated 
to interest or improve the Society, either in History, 
Travels, Sciences, the Arts, or other branches of iise- 
fdl knowledge ? 

2d. Do you know of any amusing stoiy proper to 
relate in conversation ? 

Sd. Have you any questions for debate to submit 
for the consideration of this Board ? 

« 

Sec. 8. The leaders in debate shall be allowed to 
speak fifteen minutes each time ; all others shall be 
limited to ten minutes. 

Sec. 4. All communications intended for insertion 
in the " Addisonian Beview," must be original, and 
written by members of the Society, and handed to the 
Editor at least three days before publication. 

Article V. — ^Dues, Fines, &o. 

Sec. 1. The Fines shall be as follows, viz. : for late 
attendance, non^performance of duty, disorderly con- 
duct, and for calling to order without substantiating 
the point, each, five cents; for absence, (except of 
leaders on debate, which shall be fifteen cents,) ten 
cents ; and for leaving the room without permissi<Hi 
of the Rresident, twenty-five cents. 

Sec. 2. Every person on taking his seat, as a memr 
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"ber^ flhail pay to ibe Treaanrer an imtiation fee of fifty 
cents. The monthly dues shall bef thirty cents, pay* 
able in advance. 

Sec. 8. In case any officer neglects a duty, he shall, 
xipon motion of a member, and with the consent of 
the Society, be fined ten cents ; and should he still 
persist in neglecting such duty, he may be removed 
from his officiei by a two-third vote of the members 
present. 

Sec. 4. K any member calls another to order and 
fisdls to substantiate his point, he shall be fined in ac- 
cordance with Section first of this Article. 

Sec. 6. Any member who shall make use of im* 
.proper language, or refuse to obey when called to 
order, shall be fined in accordtmce with Section first 
of this Article ; and, if he repeat the offense, he may 
be e^eUed from tbe Association by a two-third vote 
of the members present. 

Sec. 6. If any member neglects to pay his fines or 
dues within two weeks after becoming payable, he 
shall be notified thereof by tiie Treasurer, and, if he 
still neglects "payment, he shalL at the next regular 
meeting after ?2eiying B«idTtice,be suspend^ 
two weeks; and if then in arrears, shall be considered 
«8 no loi^^ a naember. 

Article VL— Appbals, Ac. 

Sec 1. An Appeal may, in all cases, be made fiiom 
any decision of the President ; a two-tlnrd vote of the 
members present shall be necessary to sustain the ap- 
peal. 

Sec 2. Any member having made an appeal tsom 
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a decision of the President, may sustain sncli appeal, 
and the President may give his reasons for his decision, 
before the question is put, which being passed upon, 
the matter shall be considered as settled. 

AbTICLB yn. — GoiOfnTBBS. 

All Committees shall make their reports in writing. 
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RULES OP ORDEK 

1. The President, or in his absence the Vice Pres- 
ident, shall take the Chair at the hour named in Arti- 
cle I., Section 1, of the By-Laws. Li the absence of 
those officers, a President pro tem. shall be chosen by 
the Society. 

2. The President shall be privileged to debate 
upon all subjects, on calling the Vice President, or any 
other member willing, to the Chair. 

8. After the meeting has .been called to order, each 
member shall take a seat, which he shall' be required 
to occupy during the evening, and shall not interrupt 
the proceedings by reading or conversation, without 
permission of the President. 

4. No member shall speak on any motion (except 
the movter thereof) more than twice, nor more than 
once until all wishing to speak have spoken ; neither 
shall he make or debate an amendment, having spoken 
twice on the original motion, without permission of 
the Society. 
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6. When two or moie members lise at the same 
time, the President shall name the person to spesk. 

6. When a member shall be called to order by the 
President or any member, he shall at onoe take hit 
seat, and every question of order shall be decided by 
the President without debate. 

7. No motion shall be debatable until seconded. 

8. Appeals, and motions to reconsider or adjourn, 
are not debatable. 

9. When a question is under debate, no motion 
shall be received but to lay on the table, to postpone, 
to commit, or to amend. 

10. No member shall intenxipt another while 
i^>eaki}ig, except in accordance with Bule of Order, 
No. 6. 

11. A motion to adjourn shall always be in order, 
except when another motion is before the Society. 

12. When a motion or amendment shall be made 
and seconded, the mover thereof may be called upon 
by the President or any member to reduce the same to 
writing, and hand it in at the table, £rom which it shall 
be read before open to the Society for debate. 

13. The mover of a motion shall be at liberty to 
accept any amendment thereto ; but if an amendment 
be offered and not accepted, yet duly seconded, the 
Association shall pass upon it before voting upon the 
original motion. 

14. Any member may criticise Essays or Becita- 
tions delivered before the Society, provided he do not 
occupy more than five minutes. 

15. Before taking the vote on any question, the 
President shall ask : " Are you ready for the ques? 
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tbn ?'* Should no one offer to speak, the P^resideut 
shall lise to put the question, and after he has risen, 
no member shall speak upon it without permission of 
the Sociely. 

16. When a motion to adjourn is carried^ no mem- 
ber shall leave his seat, untQ the President haye left 
his chair. 

17. When a motion has been made and decided, it 
shall be in order for any member (but such as, haye 
▼oted in the minority), to move the re-consideration 
iSkereotf if done within three weeks after being voted 
upon. 

18. Every officer,, on leaving his office, shall give 
to his successor all papers, documents, books aiid 
money belonging to the Society. 

19. No smoking, and no refreshments, exoept 
water, shall be allowed in the Sociely's rooms. 



APPENDIX. 

TTERE we a^^nd, for oonyenienoe of leferonooi and 
-^ as being what eyeiy American should know and 
understand, a copy (fix>m the Manual prepared for the 
use of the United States House of Bepresentatiyes,) of 
the Constitutbn of the United States, the Amendments 
thereto, and several accompanying documents. 
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CONSTITUTION. 

Wb, Uie People of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, es- 
tablish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common de 
fense, promote the general wel&re, anH 
secure the blessings of liberty to Our- 
selves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution fer the United 
States of America. 

ABTICLE I. 

telonov I. 

All legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested iia a C!ongres8 of the United 

12 
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States, wliich shall consist of a Senate and 
House of Bepiesentatiyes. 



SECTION n. 
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The House of Bepresentatiyes shall be 
composed of memberachosen eyeij second 
year by the people of the seyeral States, and 
the electors in each State shall haye theqna}- 
^caticMos requisite for electom^of the most 
numeious branch of the State legislatnze. 
No peroon shall be a Bepresentatiye who 
shall not haye attained the age of tweutj^ 
fiye' years, and haye been sey»n yBaca a 
citizen of the United States, and who sball 
not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that 
State in which he shall be chosen. 
Apportkmment of Bppreseutatiyes^nd diTect taxes shall be 

mmT df 
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apportioned among the seyeral States which 
iptay be included wil^nn thi^U2npn,^cop];d- 
ing to their req^tiye iiuzn]i^r% ^hich sJ^all 
be determine by a4ding to 1^^ wholq nom- 
\^ of free persons^ induding thos^ bound 
tp sendee for a term of yea^ and osjd^d- 
i^ Indians not taxed^ three fifih# of all 
other p^sons. The mtmi. eauTwyation 
^Ml: bei mado within tbi;ee^ yearsi a^^. the 
first meeting of the Cpi»gn98i|:Ofi1ii^ United 
States, and within eyery subsequent term 
cmubos eraiy ten of ten years, in wok manner as they shall 

by law direct. The number of Bepresent- 
atiyes shall not exceed.one for eyery thirty 
thousand, but each State ^all h«^e i^t least 
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* OF T9S UmTSD STATES. %fij 

Qixe, rq>reseiitatiye ; and until such enunx- 
eratioa shall be made, the Staite of Ifew 
JSlampshireaballhe entitled to.choose three, 
Jl£afisachti8eti9eightj Bhode Island cmd Provi- 
dence PhnUiMoTis. one, ConnectictU fiye, New 
York si^ N^ew Jersey four,. Pennsylvania 
eight, Xklaware one, Maryland six, Vir- 
gima ten, Ifbrih Carolina five, Sofu£k Car^ 
olma fi^e, and Georgia th^ee. 

When, yacandes happen in the lepre- TMndt^^wv 
^entatioijL &om any State, the executiye 
ai^tbprijty thereof sbs31 issue, wnja of elcic* 
tion to fill such yacancies. 

The^ House, of Bepiresentatiyes shall Bqwry atatiy^* 
i^hopse thdx Speaker a^d other offioers ; bHof imp«Hk» 
a^d shall haye the sole power of impeach- 
ment. 

SBcnoN m. 

The Senaite of the United Stid^s shall !f??^iMnr 
be composed of two Senators « from each 
State^ chosen by the leipslature thereof 
for six years ; and each Senator shall haye 
one yotp< 

Lnmedi^ly after they shall be assem- 
bled, m o<Hisequenoe of the first election, 
they shall be^ diyided as equally as may 
be inito three claases. The sea(ts of the 
Senators of the first dass shall be yacated 
at the expiration of the second year ; of 
the second class, at the expiratiom of the 
fourth year; and of the third class, at 
tfteeTqiJTMion of ihp sixths yea;:; mo, that 
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one third may be chosen every second 
year : and if vacancies happen by resigna- 
tion or otherwise during the recess of the 
legislature of any State, the executive 
thereof may make temporary appoint- 
ments until the next meeting of the legis- 
lature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

QoaitfleiaioBicr No pcrsou shall be a Senator who shall 

not have attained to the age of thirty 
years, and been nine years a citizen of the 
United States, and who shall not, when 
elected, be an inhabitant of that State for 
which he shall be chosen. 

viee PrMtdwt to The Yicc President of the United States 

''•'"* shall be President of the Senate, but shall 

have no vote unless they be equally di- 
vided. 

ofloof of Beiwto. The Senate shall choose their other offi- 
cers, and also a President jpro tempore in the 
absence of the Vice President, or when he 
shall exercise the office of President of the 
United States. 

Trid of impeMh- The Senate shall have the sole power to 

try all impeachments. When sitting for 
that purpose, they shall be on oath or 
affirmation. When the President of the 
United States is tried, the Chief Justice 
shall preside : and no person shall be con- 
victed without the concurrence of two 
thirds of the members present. 

jad«n«ni In im- Judgment in cases of impeachment shall 

not extend f artiber than to removal fiom 
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office and disqualification to hold and en- 
joy any oflBce of honor, trust, or profit iSMi«c 
under the United States ; but the party 
convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and 
pimishment, according to law, 

BXOnOK IV. 

The timeS| places, and manner of hold- 
isg elections for Senators and Bepresenta- xiMtiom|Wta 
tives shall be prescribed in each State by 
the legislature thereof; but the Congress 
may at any time, by law, make or alter 
such regulations, except as to the places 
of choosing Senators. 

The Congress shall assemble at least 
once in every year, and such meeting shall 
be on the first Monday in December, un- *** ^' 
less they shall by law appoint a different 
day. 

sxonoN V. 

Each house shall be the judge of the raeettoni, 
elections, returns and qualifications of its 



own members, and a majority of each shaU 
constitute a quorum to do business ; but a 
smaUer number may adjourn from day to 
day, and may be authori2sed to compel 
the attendance of absent members, in such AbMnt 
manner, and under such penalties, as each 
house may provide. 

Each house may determine the rules of 
its proceedings, punish its members for 



m 



ooOTTrrunoK 



TtM«adBiV& 



disorderly behavior, and witli tlie con- 
currence of two thirds, expel a member. 
Jjjragjtokekept Each housc shall keep a jonmal of its 

proceedings, and from time to time publish 
the same, excepting such parts as may in 
their judgment require secresy; and the 
yeas and nays of the members of either 
house on any question shall, at the desird 
of one fifth of those present^ be entered 
on the journal. 

Neither house, during the session dt 
Congress, shall, without the consent <rf 
the other, adjourn for more than tbteo 
days, nor to any oth^r place than that ifi 
whioh the two houses shall be sitting. 



Jm«iinin«Bli. 



FtlTftege. 



Hembers not ap- 
pointed to or 



l^tfTrOiT TI. 

tlThe Senators and Bepresentatiyes s^all 
receive a compensation for their services^ 
to be ascertained by law, and paid out of 
the Treasury of the tJnited States. They 
shall in all ciases, iexcept treason, felony, 
tod bteach of the peace, be privileged 
from arrest during their attendance at the 
session of their respective houses, and in 
going to and returning from the same; 
and for any speech or debate in either 
house, they shall not be questioned in any 
other place. 

No Senator or Eepresentative shall, 
during the time for which he was elected, 
be appointed to toy citil office under the 



~r 



Mtto 
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aaihorify of tlie United Stales whioli shall 
have been created, or die emolaments 
whereof sliall have been increased, during 
such time; and no person holding any 
office undar the United States, shall be a ' 
member of either house during his con* 
tinuance in office. 

6S0TI0N YII. 

AH bilk for hufling revenue ishall origi- ItTMM 
nate in the Hoose of iBepresentatives ; but 
the Senalte mfey propose or concur with 
amendments as on other bills. 

Every bill which shall have passed &e nns t* b* m 
Hoime of Bepresemtatives and the Senate, ^Midwt 
shall, before it become Iei law, be presented 
to the President of the United States ; if mi 
he approve he shall sign it-, but if not, he 
shall return it, with his objections, to that 
house in which it shall have originated, 
who shall enter the objections at large on 
their journal, and proceed to reconsider it 



If after such reconsideration two-thirds of 
that house shall agree to pass the bill, it 
shall be sent, together with the objections^ 
to the other house, by which it shall like- 
wise be reconsidered, and if approved by 
two-thirds of that house, it shall become a 
law. But in all such cases the votes of both 
houses shall be determined by yeas and 
nays, and the names of the persons voting 
for and against the bill shall be entered on 
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ami to be laws If the journal of each house respectivelT. 

dayi^ If any bill shall not be returned by the 

Piesident within ten days (Sondays ex- 
cepted) after it shall have been presented 
to him, the same shall be a law, in like 
manner as if he had signed it, ttnless the 
Congress by their adjournment preyoit its 
return, in which case it shall not be a 
law. 

jointortenornt- EvcTy ordcT, resolution, or vote, to 

proTedbTtb* which the concurrence of the Senate and 

House of Bepresentatiyes may be neces- 
sary, (except on a question of adjourn- 
ment,) shall be presented to the PreEddent 
of the United States; and before the same 
shall take effect, shall be approved by 
him, or, being disi^proved by him, shall 
• be repassed by two-thirds of the Senate 
and House of Bepresentatiyes, according 
to the rules and limitations prescribed in 
the case of a bUl. 

ssonoN ym; 

PtfWMiflf ooBgrMi The Congress shall haye power to lay 

deMk *''**"'^ and collect taxe% duties, imposts and ex- 
cises, to pay the debts and proyide for the 

ctoiMnaweUhn. common defense and general welfE^e of 

the United States ; but all duties^ imposts 

DnttMimiibfBDu and cxciscs, shall be uniform throughout 

the United States ; 

To borrow money on the credit of the 
United States ; 
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To regnlaite commerce with foreign na- 
tions, and among the several States, and 
-with the Indian tribes; 

- To establish a tmiform role of natural- 
ization, and uniform laws on the subject 
of bankruptcies throughout the United Biaknvitj. 
States; 

To coin money, regulate the value OoiniiM»qr. 
thereof and of foreign coin, and fix the 
standard of weighte and measures ; SSJ!?* 

To provide for the punishment of coun- OooMtKumD^ 
terfeiting the securities and current coin 
of the United States ; 

To ei^blish post offices and post PortiMdn 
loads; 

To promote the progress of science and jJJT^ "^ "^ 
useful arts, by securing, for limited times, 
to authors and inventors the exclusive 
right to their respective writings and dis- 
coveries; 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the inftrioreoBftL 
Supreme Court ; 

To define and punish piracies and felo- nnwiM, aeo. 
nies comioitted on the high seas, and of- 
fenses against the law of nations ; 

To declare war, grant letters of marque D6ei«ra wmraad 
and reprisal, and make rules concerning 
captures on land and water ; 

To raise and support armies; but no BidMaxmiaa. 
appropriation of money to that use shall 
be for a longer term than two years ; 

To provide and maintain a navy ; VKfj. 

12* 
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BaiMgaiatfOdtt To make rcQes for the goremment and 

regulation of the land and naval forces ; 

OttUoiitmmiiA. To provide for calling forth the nulitia 

to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections, and repel invasions ; 

OrgiBiiftiKiagoT- To provide for org&nizing, arming and 

*" disciplining the militia, and for governing 

such part of them as may be employed in 
the service of the United States, reserving 
to the States, respectively, the appointment 
of the officetfi, and the authority of train* 

(MMn^mmat^ ing the militia according to the discipline 

prescribed by Congress ; 

BxdnsittivgMip To e^crcisc exclusive legislation in all 

tion OTOT float oif 

g«T«nim«iit cases whatsoever, over such district (not 

exceeding ten miles square) as may by 
cession of particular States, and the ac- 
ceptance of Congress, become the seat of 
tbe government of the United States, and 
to exercise like authority over aU places 
purchased by the consent of the legisla- 
ture of the State in which the same shall 
AndoTwferts^axwbe, for the crection of forts, magazines, 
MiMia. dooka, arscuals, dock-yards, and other needful 

buildings; and 

To make all laws which shall be neces- 
To m«k« s»ii«na sary and proper for carrying into execution 
en into effaet the forcgoiug powcrs, and all other powers 

vested by this Constitution in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any de- 
partment or officer thereof 
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The migration or iinportation of sncb impoiiftiioiidr 
persons as anj of the States now existing nuiaosL 
sliaQ think proper to admit, shall not be 
prohibited by the Congress prior to the 
yestr oiie thousand eight hundred tod 
eight; bnt a tax or duty may be imposed 
on such importation, not exceeding ten 
dollars for each person. 

The privilege of the writ of habeas cor- lUbmtwpt^ 
pns shall not be suspended, unless when 
in cases of rebellion or invasion the public 
safety may require it 

Ho bill of attainder or ex poet Jado law Attdndmr ud •> 
snail be passed. 

No capitation or other direct tax shall ni^Mt 
be laid unless itf proportion to the census 
or enuitieration herein brfore directed to 
be taken. 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles ko 
exported firom any State. 

No preference shall be ^ven by any commtrae 

* . between tht 

regulation of commerce or revenue to the stetei. 
ports of chie State over those of another ; 
nor shall vessels bound to or from one 
State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay 
duties in another. 
No money shall be drawn from the iconej.how 

1 • A • dfftwii from the 

treasury, i)ut m consequence of appropn- twartuy. 
ations made by law ; and a regular state- 
ment and account of the receipts and ex- 
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T»b«pdUidM4. penditores of all public money diall be 

published &om time to time. 

VmmMntj, No title of nobUily shall be granted by 

the United States : and no person holding 
any offioe of profit or trust under them, 

Foi^ iirMMiti shall, without the consent of the Congress, 

accept of any present, emolument^ office 
or title, of any kind whatever, from any 
king, piince, or foreign state. 

SKOnON z. 

FMwwtdnitdto No State shall enter into any treaty, 

alliance, or confederation ; grant letters of 
marque and reprisal; coin money; emit 
bills of credit ; make any thing but gold 
and sUver coin a tender in payment of 
debts ; pass any bill of attainder, ex post 
&cto law, or law impairing the obligation 
of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 

otbvpowmd*. No State shall, vdthout the consent of 

the Congress, lay any imposts or duties on 
imports or exports, except what may be 
absolutely necessary for executing its in- 
spection laws ; and the net produce of all 
duties and imposts, laid by any State on 
imports or exports, shall be for the use of 
the Treasury of the United States; and 
all such laws shall be subject to the re- 
vision and control of the Congress. 

i>iitfterd«Bkior No State shall, without the consent of 

Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep 
troops or ships of war in time of peace^ 
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enter into any agreement or compact with 
another State, or with a foreign power, or 
engage in war, xmless actuallj inyaded, 
or in such imminent danger as will not 
admit of delay. 

ARTICLE II. 

SBOnON I. 

The Executive power shall be vested FrmUimt9tisk» 
in a President of the U mted States of 
America. He shall hold his office during 
the term of four years, and together with 
ihe^ Vice President, chosen for the same 
term, be elected as follows : 

Each State shall appoint, in such man- Eieetan^bow 
ner as the legislature thereof may direct, ^ 
a number of electors, equal to the whole 
number of Senators and Bepresentatives 
to which the State may be entitled in the 
Congress ; but no Senator or Representa- 
tive, or person holding an office of trust 
or profit under the United States, shall be 
appointed an elector^ 

The electors shall meet in their respect* EiMton to me«t 
ive States, and vote by ballot for two per- Bid«nt md vic» 
sons, of whom one at least shall not be 
an inhabitant of the same State with them- 
selves. And they shall make a list of all 
the persons voted for, and of the number 
of votes for each ; which list they shall 
sign and certify, and transmit sealed to 
the seat of the government of the United 
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States, dit-ected to the President of the 
•nieiTTotM eonnt- Senate. The President of the Senate shall, 

ih the presence of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, open all the certificates, 
and the votes shall then be counted. The 
person having the greatest number of votes 
• shall be the President, if such number be 
a majority of the whole number of elect- 
ors appointed ; ^md if there be more than 
one who have such majority, and have an 
BepNMBtitiTMto equal number of votes, then the House of 
iML Eepreeentatives shall immediately choose, 

by ballot, one of them for President; aad 
if no person have a majority, then fix>ni 
the five highest on the list the said House 
shall in like manner choose the President. 
Tsuti^ BtrtMw But in choosing the President^ iSke votes 

shall be taken by States, the representa- 
tion fi*om each State having one vote ; a 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or members from two-thirds of 
the States, and a majority of all tiie States 
viMFkwidMBi shall be necessary to a choice. In every 

case, after the choice of a President, the 
person having the greatest number of 
votes of the electors shall be the Yice 
President But if there should remain 
two or more who have equal votes, the 
Senate shall choose from them by ballot 
the Vice President* 

* This dauae of the Constitution has been amended. 
See twelfth article of the amendments, page 29^ 
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Tti6 OoHj^sfi mat determine tlie time BiMtfamaadniMt- 
of cboosing the electors, and the daj on 
which they bhall give theit votes ; which 
day sh^U be the same throughout the 
United States. 

Ko person except a natural-bom citizen, otM^ioa «r 
or a citizen of the United States at the 
time of the adoption of this Constitution^ 
shall be eligible to the office of President ; 
aeithet shall ajiy person be eligible to 
that office who shall not have attained to 
the age of thirty-five years, and been 
fourteen years a resident within the United 
States. 

In case of the removal of the President semoTid, dMth, 

Sbc^ of FtMldtiiL 

£rom office, or of his death, resignation, or 
inability to discharge the powers and du- • 
ties of the said office, the same shall de- 
volve on the Vice President, and the Con- . 
gress may by law provide for the case of 
tfemdval, death, resignation, or inability, 
both of the President and Vice President^ 
declaring what officer shall act as Presi- 
detrt, SiMd such officer shall act accordingly, 
until the disability be removed or a Presi- 
dent shall be elected. 

The President shall, at stated times, gn^^Mtfcmrf 
receiire for his services a compensation 
which shall neither be increased nor 
diminished during ttie period for which 
he shall have been elected, and he shall 
not receive within that period amy other 
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emolument from the United States, or any 
of them. 

Before he enter on the execution of his 
office, he shall take the following oath or 
affirmation: 

Oath. " I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 

will fidthfull J execute the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States; and wiU, to 
the best of my ability, preserve, protect, 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States." 

BsonoN n. 

PowflnanddntiM The President 0hall be commander-m- 

chief of the army and navy of the United 
States, and of the militia of the several 
• States when called into the actual service 
of the United States ; he may require the 
X)pinion, in writing, of the principal officer 
in each of the executive departments, upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their 
respective offices; and he shall have power 
to grant reprieves and pardons for offenses 
against the United States, except in cases 
of impeachment. 

He shall have power, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors present concur ; and he shall nomi- 
nate, and, by and with the advice and 

Appointment of conscut of the Senate, shall appoint am- 

bassadors, other public ministers and oon- 
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sola, judges of the Supreme Courts and all 
other officers of the United States whose 
appointment are not herein otherwise 
provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by law ; but the Congress may by 
law yest the appointment of such inferior 
officers as they think proper, in the Presi- 
dent alone, in the courts of law, or in the 
heads of departments. 

The President shall haye power to fill yundmtt 
up all vacancies that may happen during 
the recess of the Senate, by granting 
commissions which shall expire at the 
end of their next session. 

SECTION m. 

He shall from time to time give to the Fnrfh^poKvt 
Congress information of the state of the SeiidMit. 
Union, and recommend to their considera- 
tion such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient; he may, on 
extraordinary occasions, convene both 
houses, or either of them, and in case of 
disagreement between them with respect 
to file time of adjournment, he may ad- 
journ them to such time as he shall think 
proper ; he shall receive ambassadors and 
other public ministers ; he shall take care 
that the laws be fidthftilly executed, and 
shall commission all the officers of the 
United States. ^ 
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SBOlTOK IT. 

The President, Vice Presidetit, a;nd all 
civil officers of the United States, shall be 
removed fix)m offiCie on impeachment for 
and conviction of treason, bribery, or otbeir 
high crimes and misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE III. 

8B0TT0J!r I. 

indidHTaiidt*^ The judicial power of the tTnited States 
"* shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and 

in such inferiOT courts as the Congress may 
fix>m time to time ordain and establish. 
The judges, both of the supreme and 
inferior courts, shall hold* their offices 
during good behavior, and shall, at stated 
times, receive for their services a oompfen- 
sation, which shall not be diminished 
dtiring their continuance in office. 

BEcnoN n. 
p«wen«ra» The judicial power shall extend to all 

JodlolMy. or 

Cases, in law and equity, arisii^ under this 
Constitution, the laws of the United States, 
and treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under their authority ; to all cases affect- 
ing ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls ; to all cases of admiralty and 
inaritime jurisdiction; to controversies to 
which the United States shall be a party; to 
controversies between two or more Stotes { 
between a State and citizens of another 
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State ; "between citizens of different States; 
l^tween citizens of the same State claitning 
lands under grants of different States; and 
between a State, or the citizens thereof, 
and foreign States, eitizenit, 6r subjects. 

In all cases affecting ambassadors, other JioriidieiioB«ra» 

SsDNDM Gout* 

pubUc ministers, and consuls, and those in 
which a State shall be a party, the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction. In 
all the other cases before mentioned, the 
Supreme Court shall have appellate juris- 
diction, both las to law and fact, with such 
excepti6ns ^ii'd under such regulations as 
the Congress shall make. 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases Trfaki^jiiix. 
of impeachment, shall be by jury ; and 
snoh erifiH skall be held in the State where AfaiAirM^via 
tbe "mii mmes shall hare been cofmmit- 
ted ; buk.when mdt conunitted within any 
State, the trial shall be at such place or 
places as the Congress may by law have 

direetedw 

SBonoir m. 

TueaSbli against the United States shall 
cotisist oiily in levying war against them, 
ot in &dhcritig*to their enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort. No person shall 
be ct>tivicfed of treason unless on the tes- 
titiiony of two witnesses to the same overt 
act, or on confession in open court. 

The Congress shall have power to de- 
c&te th?e punishlnent of treason ; but no 
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VoMtnpckBor aliainder of treason shall work corraption 

of blood or forfeiture, except during the 
life of the person attainted. 



ARTICLE IV. 

SBOnON I. 

AfliiarmiiM FuU &ith and credit shall be criyen in 

each State to the public acts, records, and 
judicial proceeding of every other State. 
And the Congress may, by general laws, 
prescribe the manner in which such acts, 
records, and proceedings shall be proved, 
and the effect thereof 

SEonoK n. 

Frtviitfwardtt- The citizens of each State shall be en- 

titled to all privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several States. 

Fig^Mfrom A person charged in any State with 

iiTtNdiv. treason, felony, or other crime, who shall 

flee &om justice, and be found in another 
State, shall, on demand of the Executive 
authority of the State from which he 
fled, be delivered up, to be removed to 
the State having jurisdiction of the 
crime. 

Jj»jWT6itoT«ite No person held to service or labor in 

one State, under the laws thereof escaping 
into another, shall, in consequence of any 
law or regulation therein, be discharged 
from such service or labor, but shall be 
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ddiYered up on claim of tiie party to 
whom such service or labor may be due* 

BBonoN nz. 

'Sew States may be admitted by tbe HcfwSMMk 
Ciongress into this Union; but no new 
State shall be formed or erected within 
the jurisdiction of any other State ; nor any 
State be formed by the junction of two or 
more States, or parts of States, without 
the consent of the legislatures of the 
States concerned, as well as of the Con- 
gress. 

The Congress shall have power to dis- TenitMymd 

-, _ __ 1/.,, n other propor^ rf 

poi^e of and make all needful roles and theunitodstiitet. 

regulations respecting the territory or 

other property belonging to the United 

States; and nothing in this Constitution 

shall be so construed as to prejudice any 

claims of the United States, or of any 

particular State. 

BSOTION IV. 

The United States shall guaranty to SfpabUam 

^ W gOTWUDMllt 

eyery State in this Union a republican 
form of government, and shall protect FrotaeUoBor 
each of them against invasion, and, on 
application of the legislature, or of the 
Executive (when the legislature can not be 
convened), against domestic violence. 
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ARTICLE V. 

AniABdiiMBto of The Concnresa, wheaeyer two-thirds of 

poth houses shall deem it necessary, shall 
propose amendments to this Constitution, 
(H", on the application of the legislatures 
of tw;o-thirds, of the several States, shall 
Q9II a Gonventiou for proposing amend- 
r^^ntBf which, in either case, shall be valid 
tp all intanis aiid puiposes, as part of this 
QoQ3tit]a,tion, when rati^ed by the le^- 
latures of three-fourths of the several 
States, or by conventions in three-fourths 
therooi^ as. the one or the other n^ode of 
ratification may be proposed by the Con- 
gress;: provided that no amendment which 
may be made prior to the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eight, shall in, any 
jx^sajmeT affect the first and fourth clauses 
in the ninth section of the first article ; 
and that no State, without its consent, 
shall be deprived of its equal sufi&age 
in the Senate, 



ABTICLE VI. 

DeirtfoffcriiMr All dcbts Contracted and engajrements 
ognixed. ^utercd into before the adoption of this 

Constitution, shall be as valid against the 
United States under this Constitution, as 
under the confederation. 
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This CoBstitation, and the laws of the 



^United States which shall be made in pur- " 
saance thereof, and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authpnty 
of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land ; and the judges in every 
State shall be boimd thereby, an j thing 
in the Constitution or laws of any State 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The Senators and Eepresentatives before Jjgl^ >**■• 
mentioned, and the members of the sev- 
eral State legislatures^ and all executive 
and judicial officers, both of the United 
States and of the several States, shall be 
bound by oath or ajBirmation to support 
this Constitution ; but no religious test Ho 
shall ever be required as a qualification 
to any office or public trust under the 
United States. 

ARTICLE VII. 

The ratification of the conventions of 
nine States, shall be sufficient for the 
establishment of this Constitution between 
the States so ratifying the same. 

Done in couvention, by the unanimpios 
consent of the States present, the sev- 
enteenth day of September, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty-seven, and of the In- 
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dependence of the United States of 
America the iwdith. In witness 'where- 
off we have hereunto subscribed our 

GEO : WASHINGTON, 
President, and DqnUyJrom VirginicL 



mnr haxpshibb. 
John Langdon, 
Nicholas Gihnan. 

HASSACHUSETTS. 

Nathaniel Gtorham, 
BtifuB King. 

COIVNBCTTOUT. 



DSLAWABB. 

George Read, 
Gunning Bedford, jnn., 
John Dickinson, 
Richard Bassett^ 
Jacob Broom. 

HABTLANIX 



William Samnel Johnson, James McHenrj, 



Roger Sherman. 

NEW YOBK. 

Alexander Hamilton. 

NSW JEBSBT. 

William Livingston, 
David Brearley, 
William Paterson, 
Jonathan Dayton. 

FENNBTLYANIA. 

B. Franklin, 
Thomas Mifflin, 
Rob^ Morris, 
Qeorge Clymer, 
Thomas Fitzsimona 
Jared IngersoU, 
James Wilson, 
Gonv. Morris. 



Dan of St. Thomas Jeniftr, 
Daniel CarrolL 

VIRGINIA. 

John Bkir, 

James Madison, jon. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

William Bloont, 
Rich'd Dobbs Spaight, 
Ha. Williamson. 

SOUTH CAROUNA. 

J. Rntledge, 

Chades Ootesworth Pindkacj, 

Charles Pincknej, 

Pierce Butler. 

GEOReiA. 

William Few, 
Abr. Baldwin. 



Attest • WILLIAM JAG£S0K, 
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PSOCEEBINGS 



or THI 

ooKVsimoK wmoH fobmed the oohshtutiok 



lis CONVENTION. 

Monday, Sq>tember 17, 1787. 

Hetohedf That tlie preceding Constitution be laid 
before the United States in Congress assembled; and 
that it is the opinion of this Convention that it should 
afterward be submitted to a convention of delegates, 
chosen in each State by the people thereoi^ under the 
recommendation of its legislature, for their assent and 
ratification ; and that each convention assenting to and 
ratifying the same should give notice thereof to the 
United States in Congress assembled. 

Sesolved, That it is the opinion of this Convention 
that, as soon as the conventions of nine States shall 
have ratified this Constitution, the United States in 
Congress assembled should fix a day on which electors 
should be i^^inted by the States which shall have 
ratified the same, and a day on which electors should 
assemble to vote for the President, and the time and 
place for commencing proceedings under this Consti- 
tution ; that after such publication, the electors should 

13 
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be appointed, and the Senators and Bepresentatiyes 
elected ; tiiat tlie electors should meet on the day fixed 
for the election of the President, and should transmit 
their votes, certified, signed, sealed, and directed, as 
the Oonstitation requires, to the Secretary of the 
United States in Congress assembled ; that the Senators 
and Bepresentatiyes should convene at the time and 
place assigned; that the Senators should appoint a 
Preadent of the Senate, for the fide purpose of le- 
ceiying, opening, and counting the-yotes for President ; 
and that, after he shall be chosen, the Congress, together 
with the President, shovild, withoi:!;!; delay, proceed to 
execute this Constitution. 

By the unanimous order of the Convention : 

GEO: WASHINGTON^, PimimU. 

WiLLiAic Jackson, Seoretemf. 



^» ♦ ■» 



LETTER OF THE COIfTENTIOH TO THE OLD COITGRESS. 



IN convention. 

Sbptexbee 17, 1787. 

9m: We have now the honor to submit to ^ 
consideration of the United Slates in Congrem assem- 
bled, that Constitution -which has appeal^ to nfl the 
most advisable. 

The fid^ids of our country have long seen and de- 
fired that the power of making war, peace, and treaties ; 
tihat of levying money, and regulating commerce, and 
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the earrespoadent executiye and judicial auihorities, 
abould be folly aad effectuallj yested in the General 
Government of Ihe Union: but the impioprietj of 
delegating such extensile troBt to one body of men is 
eyident; hence results the necessity of a di£Eerent 
ai^gaaomsatian* 

It is obyiojiedy impracticable in the federal goyem- 
xnent of these States to secure all rights of independ- 
ent soverdgnty to each, and yet provide for the interest 
and safety of all. Individuals entering into sodety 
most giv« upashare of liberty to preserye the rest 
The magnitude of the sacrifice moBt depend as i^ell 
on situation and circumstance as on the object to be 
obtained. It is at all times difficult to draw with pre- 
cifiion the line between those rights which must be 
surrendered and those which may be reserved; and, on 
the present occasion, this difficulty was increased by a 
difference among the several States as to their situa- 
tion, extent, habits, and particular interests. 

In all our deliberations on this subject, we kept 
steadily in our view that which appears to us the 
greatest interest of every true American — ^the consoli- 
dation of our Union — in which is involved our jhpqs- 
perity, felicity, safety, perhaps our national existence. 
This impor^oit oonsideraticni, seriously and deeply 
impressed on our minds, led each State in the Gooven- 
tion to be less rigid on points of inferior magnitude 
than might have been otherwise expected; and thus 
the Constitution which we now present is the result 
of a spirit of amity, and of that mutual deference and 
concession which the peculiarity of our political situa- 
tion rendered indispensable. 
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That it will meet the ftdl and entire approbation of 
every State, is not, perhaps, to be expected ; but each 
will doubtless consider that, had her interest been 
alone consulted, the consequences might have been 
particularly disagreeable or injurious to others. That 
it is liable to as few exceptions as could reasonably 
haye been expected, we hope and believe. That it 
may promote the lasting wel&re of that country so 
dear to us all, and secure her freedom and happiness, 
is our most ardent wish. 

With great respect^ we have the honor to be, 
Sir, your Excellency's, most obedient, humble serv- 
ants. 

By unanimous order of the Convention : 

GEO : WASHINGTON, President 

His Excellency the Pbesident of Congress. 



>#• ♦ ■»■ 



PROCEEDINGS IN THE OLD CONGRESS. 



UNITED STATES IN CONOBESS ASSEMBLED. 

Friday, Sg^tember 28, 1787 

Present.— "New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia ; 
and &om Maryland, Mr. Boss. 

Congress having received the report of the Conven- 
tion lately assembled in Philadelphia — 

JResolved^ unanimomly, That th6 said report, with 
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the resolutions and letter accompanying the same, be 
transmitted to the several legislatures, in order to be 
submitted to a convention of delegates chosen in each 
State by the people thereof, in conformity to the re- 
solves in the Convention made and provided in that 
case. 

OHABLES THOMSON, Secrdary. 



AMENDMENTS. 



ARTICLE I. 

Congress shall make no law respecting an estabUsli* 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press ; or the right of the people peaceably to assem- 
ble, and to petition the government for a redress of 
grievances. 

ARTICLE II. 

A well regulated militia being necessary to the 
security of a free State, the right of the people to 
keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 

ARTICLE III. 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in 
any house without the consent of the owner, nor in 
time of war but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The right of the people to be secure in their per- 
sons, houses, papers, and eflfects, against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, shall not be violated, and no 
warrants shall issue but upon probable cause, sup 
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ported by oath or affirmation, and particularly describ- 
ing the place to be gearched| and the persons or things 
to be seized. 

ARTICLE V. 

Ko person shall be held to answer for a capital, or 
otherwise infamoos crime^ unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in 
the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in 
actual service in time of war or public danger ; nor 
shall any j erson be subject for the same offense to be 
twice put m jeopardy of life or limb ; nor shall be 
compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against 
himself nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law ; nor shall private property 
be taken for public use wi&out just oompensation. 

ARTICLE VI. 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial by an impartial 
jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall 
have been conomitted, which district shall have been 
previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of 
the nature and cause of the accusation; to be con* 
fronted with the witnesses against him ; to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his &vor, 
and to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 

ARTICLE VII. • 

In suits at common law, where the value in contro- 
versy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by 
jury shall be preserved, and no feet tried by a jury 
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shall be otherwise reexamined in any oonrt of the 
United States, than according to the rules of the com- 
mon law. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishmente in- 
flicted. 

ARTICLE IX. 

The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
rights, shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people. 

ARTICLE X. 

The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. 

ARTICLE XI. 

The judicial power of the United States shall not 
be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, 
commenced or prosecuted against one of the United 
States by citizens of another State, or by citizens or 
subjects of any foreign State. 

ARTICLE XII. 

The electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice President, 
one of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of the 
same State with themselves ; they shall name in their 
ballots the person voted for as President, and in dis- 
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tdnct ballots the person voted for as Vice President ; 
and they shall make distinct lists of all persons voted 
for as President, and of all persons voted for as Vice 
President, and of the number of votes for each ; which 
lists they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to 
the seat of the government of the United States, 
directed to the President of th^ Senate. The Presi- 
dent of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate 
and House of Eepresentatives, open all the certificates, 
and the votes shall then be counted ; the person hav- 
ing the greatest number of votes for President shall be 
the President, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed ; and if no person 
have such majority, then from the persons having the 
highest numbers, not exceeding three, on the list of 
those voted for as President, the House of Eepresenta- 
tives shall choose immediately by ballot the Presi- 
dent. But in choosing the President, the votes shall 
be taken by States, the representation from each State 
having one vote ; a quorum for this purpose shall con- 
sist of a member or members from two-thirds of the 
States, and a majority of all the States shall be neces- 
sary to a choice. And if the House of Eepresentatives 
shall not choose a President, whenever the right of 
choice shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day 
of March next following, then the Vice President shall 
act as President, as in the case of the death, or other 
constitutional disability of the President. 

The person having the greatest number of votes as 
Vice President shall be the Vice President, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed; and if no person have a majority, then 

13* 
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from the two highest ntzmbers on the list the Senate 
shall choose the Yioe President; a quorum for the 
purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole num- 
ber of Senators, and a majority of the whole number 
shall be necessary to a choice. But no person consti- 
tutionally ineligible to the office of President shall be 
eligible to that of Yice President of the United States. 
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^r<9(in<ijSSneM^, to be promoted 1 8 273 

ActSf records, and jndiciAl proceedings of each State en- 
titled to &ith and credit in other States 4 1 284 

Amendments to the Gom^tntion, how made 5 1 286 

XliAue ••••■••••••••••• • • ^«/4 

AppaintmeniSj to be made by the President 2 2 280 

^jTpoWMmmen^ of Representatives 1 2 266 

AppropriaUona bj law 1 9 2*75 

4j^<>P^^u'n /or army not to exceed two years 1 8 2*73 

Armies, Congress to raise and support 1 8 2*73' 

Arms, right of the people to keep and bear 294' 

^«Mm&fe, people may 294 

AUavndery bill o^ prohibited to Congress 1 9 275 

prohibited to the States 1 10 276 

of trea^n shall not wo^ corraptlon of blood 
or Ibrfeitm^ except dtuing the life of the 

person attainted ^ 8 284 

B. 

Ail^ excessiye, not required. .••••••••••••••••»«••»•« • • 296 
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BiJU for raising revenue shall (Mriginate in the House of 

BepresentatiYes ^. •••,.. 1 *l 271 
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ArtSe&Flii* 
BiUSj before they become laws, shall be passed by both 

bouses and approred by the Preadent; or, if dis- 
approved, shall be passed by two-thirds of each 

boose 1 1 2tl 

not returned in ten days, unless an adjournment in- 
tervene, shall be laws 1 1 272 

Bcnrow money f CongteBB ma,y 1 8 272 

C. 

(7aptto(ton taE| ai^rti<ximent of 1 9 276 

Ceruuif or enumeration, to be made every ten years 1 2 266 

Citizens of each State shall be entitled to the privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several 

States. 4 2 284 

CloMM^ no prejudice to certain 4 3 285 

of the United States, or of the several States, not 
to be prejudiced by any construction of the Oon- 

stitution 4 3 286 

dKLsting trade, regulation respecting 1 9 276 

C<9»n9, Congress fbc value of foreign 1 8 273 

Cbmmerce, Congress to regulate 1 8 273 

regulations respecting, to be equal and uni- 
form 1 9 276 

Ccmmisaione to be granted by the President 2 3 281 

Common law recognized and established, 7th amendment . . 295 

C^im^rew vested with power 1 1 266 

may alter the regulations of State legislatures 
concerning elections of Senators and Bepre- 
sentatives, except as to j?^^ of choosing Sen- 
ators 1 4 269 

shall assemble once every year 1 4 269 

officers of government can not be members of. • 1 6 271 
may provide for cases of removal, death, Jx^, 

of President and Vice President 2 1 279 

may determine the time of choosing electors of 

President and Vice President 2 1 279 

may invest the appointment of inferior officers 
in the President alone, in the courts o^ law, or 
the heads of departments 2 2 281 
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Alt 8m. Page 
Chnffresa may establish oomts inferior to the Supreme 

Court. 8 1 282 

maj dedare the punishment of treason. ...... . 3 3 283 

may prescribe the manner of proving the acts 

and records of each State 4 1 286 

to assent to the formation of new States 4 3 286 

may propose amendments to Constitution or call 

a oonrenticm 6 1 286 

to lay and ooUect duties 1 8 272 

to borrow money 1 8 2*12 

to regulate commerce 1 8 273 

to establish uniform laws of bankruptcy and 

naturalization 1 8 2T3 

to coin money, regulate the value of coin, 
and fix a standard of weights and meas- 
ures 1 8 2'73 

to punish counterfeiting 1 8 273 

to constitute tribunals inferior to the' Supreme 

Court 1 8 273 

to define and punish piracies, felonies on the 
high seas, and offenses against the laws of 

nations 1 8 273 

to establish post offices and post roads 1 8 273 

to authorize patents to authors and inyentors. . . 18 273 
to declare war, grant letters of marque, and 

make rules concerning captures 1 8 273 

to raise and support armies 1 8 273 

to provide and mamtain a navy 1 8 273 

to make rules for the goyemment of the army 

andnavy 1 8 274 

to call out the militia in certain cases 1 8 274 

to organize, arm, and discipline militia 1 8 274 

to exerdse ezdusiYe legislation over seat of goy- 
emment 1 8 274 

to pass laws necessary to carry the enumerated 

powers into effect 1 8 2741^ 

to dispose of and make rules concerning the 
territory or other property of the United 
States 4 3 286 
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Art S6& Page 
CbnyreM, Prasideiil may convene and adjoiani, in oertain 

caaea* ^ 2 3 281 

ChnMtiUan, how BtavBiMi 5 1 286 

l«m^ and tareaiiea to be deoiared the supreme 

law .-. 6 1 28T 

lendeved opefsMfv by the ratification of nine 

States. ^....^. ^ 1 28t 

^%>f^ra0^ no kw impairiDg. . ••.^•.. 110 276 

OofwevsHota for proponng amendmentB to the CSonatita- 

tioH.. ••^. .. •.«•*• -.r.,.**.,. 5 1 286 

Chimterfeitingj Oong^rees to provide for pmushment of. . • • 1 8 273 

Oomij Suprraoe, its original and appellate juxtediction. ... 3 2 283 

Omuis infiBrior to the Supreme CSourt ma^ be onbumed bjr 

Congress 1 8 2t3 

Ditto ...<Utlo.». 3 1 282 

Crimea persons accused o^ fle^ng ikim justice^ may be 

demanded .«....^...r.. •.•.••.«.. 4 2 284 

howto be tried .« 21^ 2 280 

Criminal prosecuHonSj proeeedmge- in oaaes efl • • • • . • 296 

D. 

2>6U9 against the oonfederation to be valid ••.. ..«^ 6 1 286 

JDtt^tef to be laid by Congress, and to be umform. ....... 1 8 272 

further provision respecting •• 1 9 275 

can not be laid by the States .r.... 1 10 276 

on exports prohibited • 1 9 275 

on imports and exports imposed by States shaii 

inure to tto treasury of the United States.. w» 110 276 

K 

JBlecHona of Senators and Repreeentativev shatt b* piiO' 

scribed by the States ....'•< 1 4 269 

qualifications and returns ci membov oi Oqok 

gress to be determined by each house. .. .»• 1 6 269 
Eiedors of President and Vice President^ how chosen, flfld 

their duties; 2 1 277 

altered (see twelfth amendment) • . • 296 

to vote the same day tiiioughout the Ilnited 
States 2 1 279 
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4rt See. Page 
Ekdon^ no Senator, or RepreBeDttttiTe, or public ^MBoer, 

shaU serre aB..»., 2 1 27Y 

iSlitimera<um eyery ten yean 1 2 266 

J^Eectf^wiMwiervBBled insPnddeat (eeelVism^^ 2 1 27T 

JS$i3X)rto not to be tazBcU 1 9 275 

and imports, States prohibited from laying dtl* 

ties on 1 10 276 

JSb jwsl fatio lanoy none shall be passed 1 9 276 

)xrohihited to States.... 1 10 276 

F. 

JVne9, expessiyey prohilNtBd. •...•• • ••••• • • 296 

J^Vi^ri«M;e9 from jnstiee to be delivered iq» ••...... 4 2 364 

from servioe may be Declaimed 4 2 264 

H. 

WAeat eorputf vrit o( can only be suspended in CMn»of 

rebellion or inyasion. 1*9 STft 

Mbiue of Bq>re$6wUUiue$^ (See iSepfewnlcUJMff.) 

L 

Mi^peaahmmt to be brought by House of BepreBent»> 

three 1 2 26t 

tried bythe Senate 1 3 268 

judgment on 1 3 268 

All dya officers liable to 2 4 282 

JmporMkm 0/ «ZatW9, not prohibited till 1808 1 9 275 

J. 

JM0e9 shall hold their offices during good behavior. ... 8 1 282 

their compensation...... 3 1 262 

Jodusjory— tribunals inferior to Supreme Court may be 

created 1 8 273 

Judiddl power vested in a Supreme Court and courts in- 
ferior .* 3 1 282 

powers of the judioiaiy 3 2 282 

restriction as to suits against a State 296 

MUcM proceedmgs of each State aie entitled to fiutLaod 

credit in. every State 4 1 284 
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Azt8«e.Fige 
Jwry tiiai secaredf and shall be held in the State where 

the crime shall have been committed 3 2 283 

iiirther reg^ated, (6th amendment) 295 

secured in suits at common law where the value 
in controversy shall exceed twenty doUarSi 
(tth amendment). ..••• • •• •• • • 295 

L. 

Xaw, what is declared the supreme 6 1 287 

common, recognized and established, (Tth amend- 
ment). 296 

Lawsy President to see them faithfully executed 2 3 281 

LegialaUve powers vested in Congress. (See Congress,) 

Zoantf, authority to make 1 8 2T2 

AL 

ifargtitf and fiepriMi2, letters of • 1 8 273 

Jtf*l«to to be caUed out 1 8 274 

to be officered by the States 1 8 2^4 

to be commanded by the President 2 2 280 

their right to keep and bear arms secured, (2d 

amendment) 294 

Money shall be drawn from the treasury only by appro- 
priation laws 1 9 276 

Congress to coin and regulate value of. 1 8 273 

States can not make 110 276 

N. 

Nixturalixaiion^ uniform rules of. 1 8 273 

^vy, Congress to provide and govern 1 8 273 

NobiWiy^ titles of, shall not be granted by the United 

States 1 9 276 

nor by the States 110 276 

O. 

Officers of the House of Representatives shall be chosen 

bythe House 1 2 267 

of the Senate shall be chosen by the Senate 1 3 268 

dvil, may be removed by impeachment 2 4 282 
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Art 8m. Page 
Ordier of one house requiring the ooncarrence of the 

other 1 T 2T2 

(Xiift of the President 2 I 280 

of the puhlio offioens 6 1 287 

P. 

Fa/rdam^ President may grant 2 2 280 

Pakftds to be granted to inventors 1 8 2T3 

PirftWem, right of . . 294 

PtfrwM held to service or labor, their importation or mi- 
gration into the United States may be prohib- 
ited after 1808 1 9 2T6 

escaping fh>m one' State to another shall be 

delivered up to those entitled to service 4 2 284 

Piracy^ Congress to prescribe punishment for 1 8 2T3 

Post offices and post roads^ establishment of. 1 8 273 

Powers not delegated to Congress nor prohibited to the 

States are reserved, (10th amendment) 296 

legislative. (See Congress,) 
executiva (See President.) 
judicial (See Judicial.) 
Presents from foreign powers to public Officers prohib- 
ited 1 9 276 

PresSf freedom of. . . 294 

President of the United States vested with the executive 

power 2 1 2TT 

shall be chosen for four 

years 2 1 2Y7 

how elected 2 1 277 

same, (12th amendment). . . 296-7 

qualiacations for 2 1 279 

who shall act in case of 

vacancy 2 1 279 

compensation of. 2 1 279 

shall take an oath of 

office 2 1 280 

may be removed by im- 
peachment 2 4 232 

Pretideni, commander of army, navy, militia 2 2 2S0 
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ATtBe&Paee 

j^tmUkid XDM^ iwpiln fhe writtMi opinuxoa i^ the hMdft 

of departments 3 2 280 

nuqr reprieye and pardou 2 2 2M 

migr make treaties with oonsent of the Senate. . 8 2 280 
may appoint to office with consent of the 

Senate 2 2 280 

shall fill up yacancies happening during the re* 

eess of the Senate 2 2 281 

shall give information to Congress and recom- 
mend measures «• 3 3 281 

may oonyene both houses, or ^tber house. ..... 2 3 281 

may adjourn them in case of disagreement. ... 2 3 281 

shall receive ambassadors and public minis- 
ters 2 3 281 

shall take care that the laws be fiuthfoUy ex- 
ecuted 2 3 281 

shall oommission all offioers • 2 3 281 

JMviUgeB and immunities of members of Congress. 1 6 270 

of citizens. (See CUizms^ also BigfUa^ 

Property^ Congress to provide for care of public. 4 3 285 

shall not be taken fi>r public use without just 

compensatiott, (6ih amendment) . . 20S^ 

Fwdahmgnta^ cruel and unusual, prohibited . . 296 

Q. 

(^wrum for business, what shall be a 1 6 269 

of States in choosing a President by the House 

of Bepresentatiyes 2 1 2Y8 

Qfimiered-^o soldier to be quartered on a citizen 294 

R. 

BtceipU and expenditures, accounts o( to be published. .19 275 

BeoordSf how to be authenticated. 4 1 284 

Bdigior^^no law to be made — free exereise of. 294 

religious test not required 6 . 287 

Mqirieve$ granted by the President 2 2 280 

Bq>re8entcUive8f Moute qf, composed <^ members chosen 

every second year 1 2 266 

qualifications of voters. ..•<•• 1 2 MS 
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Alt 8m. Page 

BtpresemUxtwetf JEbum €f, qpaMcaikmB of memben 1 2 2M 

spiKMtioimientof. ...•• 1 2 266 

yacanciefl, how Bopplied 1 2 267 

shall choose tbeiroffloera...... 1 2 26T 

shall haye the power of im- 
peachment 3 2 26T 

shall be the jadge of the election 
and qnalifieations of its mem- 
bers 1 6 269 

what shall be a qnoram 1 6 269 

anj number may adjourn, and 
compel Hie attendance of ab- 
sentees.. 1 6 269 

may determine the rales of pro- 
ceeding 1 6 269 

may pnnish or expel a member. 1 6 269 
shall keep a journal and publish 

-the same 1 6 270 

shall not adjourn for more than 
three days, nor to any other 
place, without the consent ot 

tiio Senate 1 6 270 

one-flfth may require the yeas 

andnays 1 6 270 

BbsJl originate bills for raising 

revenue ^ 1 7 271 

compensation to be ascertained 

bylaw 1 6 270 

priyfleged from arrest^ except in 

certain cases 1 6 270 

SepreaeniaHvea shall not be questioned for speech or debate 

inl^eHouse 1 6 270 

shall not be appointed to office 1 6 270 

shall not serve as elect(»rs, of Presi- 
dent 2 1 277 

and .direct tsxes apportioned according to 

numbers 1 2 266 

SepresenkUum of a State, vacancies in, supplied until a new 

election by executive authority 1 2 267 
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ArtBo&Flige 
MeBohiHtm, order, or yote, requiring the ooncurrenoe of 

both houses, to undergo the formalities of 

bills 1 7 272 

Bevenue hiUa to originate in the House of Represent- 
atives 1 7 271 

Bifl^ cf (he citizen declared to be— 

privileges of citizens of the several 
States 4 2 284 

liberty of conscience in matter^ of 

XollglOU ••••■••••■••■•••••••••• • • ^94 

freedom of speech and of the press. . . . 294 

to assemble and petition 294 

to keep and bear arms 294 

to be exempt from the quartering of 

BOlQlciS •••••••••••••■••■••■••• • • ^«Fv 

to be secure from unreasonable 
searches and seizures 294 

to be free from answering for a crime, 
unless on presentment or indict- 
ment of a jury. ..••.•....•....• • • 296 

not to be twice jeoparded for the same 

onense •••••••••••••••••••■••• • • zsfo 

not to be compelled to be a witness 
against himself. 296 

not to be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due course of 

private property not to be taken for 

public use • 296 

in criminal prosecutions, shall enjoy 
the right of a speedy trial by jury, 
with all the means necessary for 
nis cieteDse •••••••••■•••••••••• • • 290 

in dvil cases, trial to be by a jury, 
and shall only be reexamined ac- 
cording to common law 296 

excessive bail shall not be required, 
excessives fines imposed, nor cruel 
orunusual punishments inflicted.. . . 296 
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RighU e/ (he cUiaen, emimeFatioii of oertein rights shall 

not operate against retained rights . . 296 

JMm^ each hofose shall detennine its own 1 6 269 

S. 

Seat qfffovemmeni^ ezdnsiTe legislation 1 8 274 

Search and seixuresj Bdcmity Bgauat 294 

Senate, composed of two Senators from each State 1 8 267 

how chosen, dassed, and terms of service 1 8 267 

qnaliflcations of Senators 1 8 268 

Vice President to be President of the 1 8 268 

shall choose their officers 1 8 268 

shall be the judges of the elections and qualifica- 
tions of its members 1 6 269 

what number shall be a quorum 1 6 269 

any number may adjourn, and compel attendance. 

of absentees 1 6 269 

may determine its rules 1 6 269 

may punish or expel a member 1 6 269 

shall keep a journal, and publish the same, except 

I>art8 requiring secrecj 1 6 270 

shall not adjourn for more than three dajs, nor to 
any other place, without the consent of the other 

house 1 6 270 

one-fifth may require the yeas and nays 1 5 270 

may propose amendments to biHs for raising rey- 

enue 1 7 271 

shall try impeachments 1 3 268 

effect of. their judgment on impeachment 1 3 268 

compensation to be ascertained by law 1 6 270 

priyileged from arrest 1 6 270 

not questioned for any speech or debate 1 6 270 

shall not be appointed to office 1 6 270 

Senator shall not be an elector 2 1 277 

Senaiore and BepreaenJUUivea, elections o{ how pre- 
scribed 1 4 269 

jGQdMi^ their importation may be prohibited after 1808... 1 9 276 
escaping fh)m one State to another may be re- 

4 2 284 
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Solditft not qtMtfterod on duwinfl* »»»»>••»•■•••••••■*•■ ZVA 

^tMoiter, bow chosen 1 2 267 

^y^flc^ fip*eedom of ;•••••• • • 291 

Slates prohibited from — 

entering into treatyi alliance, or ooik- 

fedeiation 1 10 IM 

granting lettem of marque •... 1 If 2fS 

coining moner 1 10 276 

eoutting bi]]g of credit 1 10 276 

making any thing a tender but geld 

andflilvereoin 1 10 276 

posmng billfl of attainder, ex post £M9to 
lawi^ or laws imftairing oontncts. . . 1 10 276 

granting titles of nolnlity 1 10 276 

laying duties on anports and ezportft. . 1 10 276 

laying duties on tonnage ••• 1 10 276 

keeping troops or ships of war in time 

of peace 1 10 276 

•entering into any agreement or con- 
tract witii another State or fiireign 

power -. 1 10 277 

mgaginginwar • •• 110 277 

£RfiiiM, new, may be admitted into the Union 4 8 286 

may be fonned witinn the jurisdiction of othen^ 
or by the jnnetion of two or more^ with the 
consent of Congress and the legislatures ooa- 

oemed ,... 4 3 286 

Sftate jfidges boond to oonsider treaties, tlie GonstitQ^n, 

and tite laws under it, as supreme.. ••.•• t • 287 
8kiie, evtiryf guarantied a republican fijrm of govemment^ 

protected by liie United States 4 4 286 

Suprtme CkmrL (See (hurt and JvdMary.) 

/S<aito a< eomfnon imo, proceedings in . . 296 

T. 

2fba^ dfrtft:^; according to representation , 1 2 266 

shall be hiid only in proportion to census. •• • 1 9 176 
Thee on exports prohibited 1 9 276 
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Alt St-j, Pag* 

IfciMfer, what Shall be a legal... « 1 10 2T6 

IbrrUory or puUic -pTopertj^ Oongren may make inles 

ooneeniiiig 4 S 286 

2^ religious, shall not be required 6 . 287 

noes. {Bee yobUity,) 

fil00ih>m foreign states prohibited.... 1 8 21*6 

fkeoM)!!) defined 3 3 283 

two witnesses, or confisssion, necesBsry for oon- 

Tiction 8 3 283 

punishment of^ maj be prescribed by Con- 
gress 3 3 283 

Tnaauryf money drawn from, only by appropria- 
tion 1 9 2Y6 

^nieo^wt, how made • 2 2 280 

the supreme law 6 . 287 

States can not make 110 276 

V. 

Vaeanciei happening during the recess may be filled tem- 
porarily by the President 2 2 281 

in representation in Congress, how filled 1 2 267 

TW^ <^ ft« iVemefen^ effect of; and proceedings on 1 7 271 

Viee I'irendmt of (he United Staiea to be President of the 

Senate 1 3 268 

how elected 2 1 278 

amendment.... 296-7-8 

shaU, in certain oases, 
discharge the duties 

of President 2 1 279 

may be removed by im- 
peachment 2 4 282 

Yoik of one house requiring ooncurrenoe of the other. ... 1 7 271 

W. 

Wbr, Congress to declare 1^8 273 

Warramii for searches and seizures, when and how they 

shall issue, (4th amendment) 294 
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Ait.8M.Fi«» 

WUnetB, in criminal cases, no one compelled to be, against 

himself (6th amendment) 296 

WUflMv oful ffMomreff, standard of I 8 273 

Y. 
Ite and iMiyf entered on Joomal • 1 6 210 
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Acts of a deUberatdye asMinbly, what properly oonstitateB the. . . . 42 

ADDmoN, or union of propoeitionB, how effected 98 

A]>JouaNMXirr, motions for, said to be alwajB in order *!*T 

when, however, not so ^*I 

motion for, takes precedence of all other motions ... ^t 

when susceptible of amendment. '78 

iine dUy difference between and a motion simply to 

adjourn 78 

must be formally declared by the president 78 

its effect on a pending proposition. 79 

Aim of the present work, rather tUility than novelty t 

AicsNDXSNT of a proposition, in what ways usually made 90, 91 

of an amendment to an amendment inadmissible 91 

to what has abeady been agreed to, not allowable. ... 91 
may be made by adding, separating, or transposing 

propositions. 96, 98 

inconsistent with those already agreed to, not admis- 
sible. 94 

deemed inconsistent, not, however, to be suppressed 

by the president alone • 94 

motion for, what is the proper object of 89 

may be so ma(^ as to alter or pervert a proposition 

entirely 89 

rules to prevent the improper use of motions for 90 

motions for, proper form of ^ . 94, 95 

motion for, its rank among privileged questions. ... 95, 96 

motions for, order in which they must be puk 96 

proposed in the report of a committee, how treated. . . 116 

Afpbal from the decisions of the chair, when allowable 104 

motions on, debatable % 104 

14 
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AflsiMBLT, a deliberative, what is 89 

importance of knowing how to figure in. 15 

variety- of interests inyolved in the transactions o£ 14 

officers necessary in 89 

general and persistent disorder in, how to be treated. . . 127 

Ballot, what isaf 44 

Blanks, mode of filling 98, 99 

role in Jefferson's Manual cKmceming 99 

Business, mode of commenciDg id. a deliberative body 56, 56 

order o^ often fixed by rule, and the use of such order. . 109 
when aU finiriied, what is to be doae by the president. . . 118 

Bt-Lawb, meaning and derivation of the term T . • . . 129 

BuaKx, Edmund, sought discipline in a Debating Society. 180 

Gall for a public meeting should state clearly its objects 50 

OwATftMANy what is a 89 

Clat, Henry, sought improvement in a Debating Society. 181 

C^OEBO, his directions for suiting the tastes of an aodience Vl 

his mode of practicing the art of composition. 87 

OoHiaT, motion to, when employed. < ... 1 ... • 87 

may be amended variously 88 

its rank among privileged questions 88 

effect of an affirmative deeisiouof ....#..« 88 

Oo]aaim» what is a, and its advantages. 5t 

select and standing, difference between 58 

what persons should not be on a. .... • 58, 69 

mode of fixing the number to serve on a^ and of select- 
ing them 69 

how notified of their appointment. 60 

may organize in their own way , 60 

member first named for, usually made ehainoan. 60 

duty of the person first named on a « 60 

tiieir time and place of meeting subject to the direction 

of the assembly 61 

can not act by separate consultation 61 

reason why they should not sit during tiie fessi<m of 

the assembly 60, 61 

mimber of members necessary to toitiBtk a qtioram in. . . 62 

subjects usually referred to. 63 
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Cbmnfm^ rabjeeli, «ltfaer m irhole or m pui, maj be refinred 

to a 6Y 

most Iblkyw itrietij the instructbiiB of the assembly. 58, 64 

papers, how treated in a t 64 

ean not alter the sntjeei referred to them 61^ 

when wholly opposed to a paper referred to them, must 

report it book to tiie aMemblj 61^ 

<eea not interlme or mark over a paper not originating 

with themselyes. 65 

disorderly words in, how treated 68 

their report, mode of presentiDg 112 

report of a, should conclude with a resolution 6S 

report of a minority of a 66 

ComaxraBov ran Whoub, wint is a, and the advantages of 67 

mode of resolying the assembly into. . . 67 

chairman of^ howappointed 6*7, 68 

derk, or secretary of, bow appointed. . 69 
number necessary to form a quorum 

in 69 

president of the assembly should always 

be present in 69 

. coxuse to be pursued when there is not 

a quorum present in. * 69 

modes of proceeding in, not essentially 

unlike those in the assembly itself. . 70 
mode of pvoeeedingwbenit is necessary 

to have more than (me sessioQ 71 

prooeedings in, not reeofded in the 

journal. 69 

differenoas betwisen a»aad the assembly 

itself... '71,'72 

eeurse pursued by, when the business 

isfinisbed • 72 

form observed when tb^ rise and re- 
port 71, 72 

OoiBaaaoMinonB, how introduced into a deUberatiTe body Ill 

CoMPLAOiT agftiDBt a member for using disorderly words, when to 

bemade 126 

CoNouutty one of the reasons why tbeir sessions commence so late 

in the day i62 
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OoHffmunoif snd fay-lAws ahoold be xigidly adhered tp m a IM- 

bating Society 128, 129 

forma of a 238, 289, Ae. 

of the XlDfited States 265 

CovNTBT and oitjr life, debate conoeming 164 

CasDUUTT and suspicion, debate in outline concerning 195 

CamoiBM, candid^ rather to be sought than shunned 130 

CavBADn, debate in outline cfmceniing 191 

CuaaAir, awkwardness of his first attempts at oratory 181 

his extraordinary success as a debater^ 181 

DebatBi order of 119, 120, Ac 

when the president may take part in 119 

members engaged in, must address the }«>esiding officer.. • 122 
members engaged in, not to designate one another by 

name 122 

digressions from the subject o^ not to be indulged in. ... • 128 

courtesies required in 123, 124 

members personally concerned in the subject o^ not to be 

present during 124 

disorderly or abusive words in, how to be treated. 124, 126, Ac 

Debates in fiill, on seyeral subjects 13*7-184 

in outline 184-204 

DEBATma, art of, ought to be a branch of scholastio educati<Hi 8 

Debating Sooxetieb, their utility 129, 130, 181 

debate in outline concerning 189 

Debates, what is a good • 12 

importance of becoming a good • . . . . 14, 15 

should be accounted an upright man. 16 

should haye natural gifts, but well cultiyated. • • • 15 

must have full control of himself 16 

must seek the good-will of his audience 16 

should be quick to discern the character of his audience. VJ 

should be a man of very general intelligence. 19 

should aim at simplicity, clearness, and earnestness 20 

should be free from what is studied and artificiid.. ....«• 21 

should not be solieitouB about mere manner and gesture. 22, 28 

should be fiuBiliar wiUi parliamentary rules 28 

should be a good extemporaneous speaker. < 24 

J>B0iBiONB of a deliberative body, how expressed. . . • 48 
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I>xoi8iONB of a presiding officer^ on questions of order, when qnes- 

tioned, how settled 46 

Delibebatzvb eloquence, what isi 13 

occasions for the use of 14 

assemblies, number and variety in this country. .... 14 
DEMOBTHENSBy his carcM pieparationB and the taunt of his rival, 

Fytheas ; 28 

his power as an extemporaneous speaker 28, 29 

Demonstsative eloquence, what is 12 

Discussion, derivation and full meaning of the word 132 

may be renewed on a question even after the voting 

upon it has been commenced 49 

DiBOBDEB in a deliberative body, how it may always be prevented. 129 

Division of the House, when and how made 46, 47 

in case of a difficulty during, what is to be done 49 

of a question, what is meant by 96 

advantages of 97 

subject to the same rules as a motion to amend 97 

can not be demanded by individual members as a right. . 97 

Emulation in schools, debate in outline oonceming. 186 

Ebskine, Lord, his first speech in the House of Commons 26 

Evil, real and imaginary, debate in outline concerning 193 

EzTEHPOEANSous Speaking, two errors concerning 25 

causes of failure in 26, 26 

power of, possessed in greater or less degree by 
all 27 

not to be discouraged, because some persons 
make an ill use of it 81 

precepts for acquiring skill in 82, 33, 34, Ae, 

Floob, when a member has the, he can not be refused a hearing.. . 120 

when disputed, mode of deciding the matter. 120 

when yielded voluntarily, can not be claimed again, as a 

right 122 

a member in possession of, not to b^ interrupted except by 

a call to order 120 

Flattebzb and the Slanderer, debate oonceming 188 

For, Charles, his custom in the House of Commons 181 
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Gtomoua LMMttnnib Ub MDAdenM in tndnlQg, «$ a iMeas of pv<H 

dnoiaig fluent ipeaken 27 

honor oonfeirod upon liim by aU Qreeeo. ... 28 

IimoiMuoiHO Duun^iBy niocio of* •••..••• • 65, 56 

petitioiis or otiier oommiinioatloDa, mode of. Ill 

JoumiTAL and ofiher reoorda, bj wbom to be kept 53, 54 

JimiGUL eloquence, wbat ii » IS 

Law, PluluuneiitBiy, wfast ie, and the use of. 40, 41 

Ln ON THS Tablb, motion to, when emplojed 79 

motion to, its rank among priyfleged questions. 79 

motion to, can neither be debated nor amended. 80 
eflfoct of a motion to, when GEffried, on a pending 

proposition 80 

Ltino, debate m outline concemmg 194 

Main, or principal question, what is the 78 

Majoeitt and plurality, difference between 44 

Manstdeld, Lord, his obligations to a Debating Society ISO 

Mirattit^ rights and duties of a 64 

not to be interrupted, when speaking, except by a call to 

order 120 

can not be refused a hearing, when fairly m possession of 

the floor 120 

when using disorderly words, how to be treated. 124» 125, 126 

ihould address the presiding officer, when speaking. 122 

when it is in order for him to speak on a question 11*7 

MnroBiTT, report of 66, 116 

MmuTXS of a meeting need not, if correct, be approyed by a formal 

▼ote. 110 

inode of correcting, when in error 110 

Misxa and the spendthrift, debate in outline concerning 197 

MoDsaATOB of a meeting, what is the 89 

Motion and resolution, difference between 42, 43 

why and when called a question « 46 

when necessary to be in writing 45 

when duly seconded and stated from the chair, becomes 
the prop e rty of the assembly 89, loa 
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HonoK, to sooond, irh^^ is meant bj 42 

irhea it it in order to speak on 119 

ODoe before an asBembly, can not be euperseded, except by 

a privileged question 72 

Naxb, m^nber alluded to, not to be addressed by, in debate 122 

of a member rising to speak to be called by the president. . 122 

Obsb&vations, introductory 9 

Officebs, necessary in a deliberative assembly 89 

mode of selecting 50, 61 

tbeir .several duties 52, 68, Ae, 

OmcKRy the presiding, various titles of 39 

Oaatob, the deliberative qualifications of 16 

the perfect, the rarest of characters St 

Ou>iB, rules o^ of the highest importance 88 

all business in ddiberative bodies transacted according to. 40 

special advantages of 40 

essentially the same in all deliberative bodies 40, 41 

special and general 41 

questions of^ what are, and how determined. 108 

a call to, does not necessarily hinder a member from finish* 

iug his speech 121 

decisions of questions o^ by the chair, may be appealed 

from 108 

motions on questions of, their effect 104 

Okdbu of the Dat, what is meant by 99 

course pursued, when no particular hour is 

named for them • 100 

course pursued, when several orders are ap- 
pointed for the same day. . ^ « . . . . 100 

course pursued, when the motion for ia negap- 

tived 101 

rankofamotionfor, among privileged questions 100 
motion for, not to be made while a member is 

spealdng 101 

fate of a proposition superseded by a motion 

Ibrthe 101 

when not acted upon at the appointed time, 
what becomes'of them 102 
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OsDSM or TOx Day, idbj be formally discharged. 108 

O&DSBSD, voted and resolved, how used 45 

Oroakizxd mMtiiig, what is a 39 

OsoAinziim a meeting, mode of 50 

tempoiarilj, mode of 51 

Papxbb, or eommtmicatioDfl, how introduced in a deliberative as- 
sembly Ill 

member introducing, must be responsible for propriety of 111 
not to be presented by persons not belonging to the as- 
sembly Ill 

motions for the reading, when necessary 104^ 105 

disposition to b0 made of them, when received. 112 

and other documents, by whom to be kept 54 

when consisting of several propositions, how disposed <^ 

in the assembly llf 

Pabliaxbrtabt Law, common cod% of, what is the 40 

Partt spirit, debate in outline concerning 187 

Pbaiclxb, his anxiety about his public speeches 28 

Peace, universal, debate in outline concerning 185 

Plubautt and majority, difference between 4i 

Postpone, motion to, object of 85 

how it may be amended SB 

its rank among privileged questions 8$ 

effect on a pending proposition 85, 86 

Postpone iNDXFnnTELT, motion to, its aim 86 

generally held to be incapable of debate 

or amendment 86 

effect on a pending propositioa 86 

Pesaxble, when proper to be acted upon 118 

form of a • • 289-254 

Presiding Offices, various titles of 89 

Ids duties 62 

entitled to be first heard on questions of order 119 

when he may take part in debate 119 

must give the casting vote 4*7 

can not of himself suppress an amendment on 

the ground of inconsistency 94 

what is to be done when his decisions ar# 

questioned •. 46 
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FAOa 

Pasvioub Question, what Ib th^ 80 

origin and design of the 80 

original £6n9i and effect. 81 

present form and effect in England • . . 81, 82 

effect of an affirmative decision of the, in this 

country. .« 82 

effect of a negatiye decision of it> in this country- 82 

why often called " the gag-law" *. ,». 83 

can he used in the U. S. H. of Bepresentatires 

only when demanded by a majority 84 

ought to be under some restriction 84 

its rank among privileged questions. ........ 84 

can neither be amended nor debated 86 

can not be used in committee of the whole ... 10 

PEivnjEQi!, questions o^ what are 102 

ntnk o^ among privileged questions 102 

&te of propositions superseded by 108 

FkiviLBOBD QmesTioNs, what are '73 

uses of 78, 74 

list of. 16 

have certain privileges among themselves. 16 

rules of Congress concerning *..... 16 

Questions, propositions; why and when so called 46 

form observed in submitting 46 

mode of taking, by yeas and nays. 48 

always open to discussion, until taken both in the 

affirmative and the negative ". 49 

privileged, what are , . . . 18 

with references to authorities. 204 

miscellaneous, for discussion , 215 

Question, for discussion, management of a 132 

should be cleared of all verbal obscurity 183 

exact signification of its leading terms to be studied. ... 183 

its precise aim always to be kept in view 134 

what may be said on both sides of a, to be considered. . . 134 

accuracy of statement necessary in discussing a 136 

arguments on, should be duly arranged 136 

in discussing a, opposing arguments always to be treated 

with respect • 188 

14* 
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QuxsnoN should be handled in a spirit of candor 1S6 

QuoroTiLiAN, his direotions for suiting the tastes of an audience. ... 18 

his opinions of the yalue of practice in speaking S*? 

QuoBUu; origin and meaning of tJie tenn 66 

effect of a want o^ in deliberati^te bodies. 60 

what constitutes a, in committeeB 62 

m committee of the whole 69 

Rkadino of papers, when to be called for 105 

not genendly objected to in deUberatiye bodies 106 

RsooHBinia, motion to, what is, and why necenuoy 10^ 

how restricted 108 

effect of an affirmatiye decision of 108 

is a privileged question 108 

BspoBT of a eosmiittee, hew introduced 112 

motion to receiye, not necessary, unless objection is made . 112 

when receiyed, how disposed of 112 

effect of a motion to accept or adopt, when carried 114 

accepting and adopting, difference between. 114 

mode of proceeding with, in the assembly 115, 116 

mode of proceeding, when one is not made 117 

subject of a, may be re-committed 116 

of a minority, how to be regarded 66 

of a minority, proper time for presenting 116 

time aod mode of calling for • 112 

whether it may be amended by the assembly 113 

the reading of^ rendered unnecessary by printing 118 

EzsoLimoirs and motions, difference between 42 

in case of a series of, how dispoBed of in the assembly 118 

BuLifl, suspension of 106, 10*7 

6a&toe and Sutor, anecdote of 1S3 

Second a motion, what is meant by 42 

Seorxtabt, recording, duties of 53 

corresponding, duties of. 54 

Shbbidan, his first speech in the House of Commons 29 

his resolution to succeed, as a debater 29 

Ms example worthy of imitation 29, 80 

SLAKDXBEa and the Flatterer, debate concerning 138 

Sine Die, adjourning, what is meant by 18 
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Sfbaedtg, all public, dmsible into three kindB. • 12 

extemporaneous, two errors concerning 25 

extemporaneous, precepts for the practice of 82-37 

Spxakeb of the House 89 

Bpendthbift and the miser, debate in outline concerning 197 

Subjects, one only at a time to be under deliberation in an assem- 
bly. . . ; 118 

Suspension of rules, motion for, when necessary 106 

number of votes necessary to authorize a 107 

Suspicion and credulity, debate concerning ,. 195 

Theatee, debate in outline concerning 199 

Town and country, debate in outline concerning. . .~ 164 

T&ANSFOBiTioN of the parts of a proposition 98 

Teeasubee, duties of » 54 

Yice-Peesident, duties of 58 

Vote and ballot, difference between 43 

the casting, when to be given ^ 47 

every member should give his. 47 

YonNG, members in some assemblies, excused from 47 

Watts, Dr., his anecdote of Sartor and Sutor 183 

Whatelt, Archbishop, his views on delivery 22 

Whole, committee of the, what is a T. 67 

WrrHDBAWAL of motions, motions for, when to be made 106 

Wbiting makes an accurate man 84 

not, however, always the sign of accuracy 80, 81 

WooDFALL, his opinion of Sheridan's first effort in the House of 

Commons 29 

WoBDS, disorderly, in deliberative bodies, how to be treated. . . 68-124 

Yeas and Nats, taldng the question by, what is meant by 47, 48 

modes of taking the 48 
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